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{ — find a wealth of beauty, charm, 

and warm hospitality in these four delight- 

ful interiors from four widely separated parts of 

the country. More than that—there’s practical 

economy, both in first cost and for the lifetime of 

the buildings, thanks to Celotex Insulating In- 
terior Finish. 

Celotex Key Joint Units, applied direct to 

open framing, provide a finished, decorative 
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wall and, in addition, there’s a full three-quarters 
inch of efficient insulation—a real contribution to 
winter fuel-saving and summer comfort! Celotex 
Key Joint Units with moulded and grooved 
detail go up fast and design as they build. Their 
beautiful soft ivory finish removes the necessity 
of painting. 

Celotex Insulating Interior Finish Plank and 
Tile offer a wide range of beautiful tints and 
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textures, adaptable to any interior scheme, whethet 
period or modern. And again there’s a p/us value 


Delights Architects and Owners with its Beauty—its Economy 
—jts Contribution to Year-Round Comfort! 
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PARKCHESTER 


Given $50 million and a seven-man board of design, private 


enterprise builds a city in the Bronx—statistically and signifi- 
cantly big. 


SHOPS AND STORES 


New trends in merchandising design, in a portfolio of distin- 
guished modern retail outlets. 


MODERN HOUSES 


Three new houses: for the Maine coast, a New England vil- 
lage, and the Texas prairie. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


The Case for the Skyscraper ... Housing and Architects . 
Thought and Controversy in the Profession. 


THE DIARY 


Observations from San Francisco, Washington, Princeton, 
New York... Personalities, Trends, Surmises. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Private utilities for rural homes—a brief review of new equip- 

ment for the modern home beyond the gas mains water 

supply ... lighting plants... gas... solar water heaters 
. incinerators ... septic systems. 


BUILDING MONEY 


THE FORUM looks at the recent trend of building prices, offers 
a home building cost index directly pertinent to 80 U. S. cities 

. Colonial architecture and concrete block join hands in 
Philadelphia, found a fast-selling low-priced subdivision 
Government X-rays the Nation’s pocketbook, examines the 
part played by shelter in workers’ living costs ... An Illinois 
designer put his kitchen-dining room in the basement, boasts 
a construction cost below $4,000... Analysis of how much of 
what goes into the average house—an aid to cost estimation 
. .. Charts and tables underlining the statistical trends within 
the Building Industry. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Midtown New York Evolution... Early Midwest Modern 
Awards... Competitions... News Miscellany. 


BOOKS 


Duncan Phyfe and the Regency ... A study of land in Amer- 
ica ... Experimental housing in Rotterdam .. . American 
museums. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 


BUILDING TRENDS. Despite European war, Building’s 


latest statistics underline healthy trends. September contract 
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(Source: U. S. Dept. of L 
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F volume remained unchanged. Presaging the seasonal slump, per- y we fone tno 

i mit volume declined in September. (See table, right.) FHA’s Sept. 1939 Pg paar with 1939 Compar son 
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increased industrial production and payrolls, wholesale and re- 
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it Residential ......... $87.3 24.8% 2.4% $852.7 

4 . . . . . . . 

i ‘ , ateric mene ThE —_ Q2¢ . » clo. 

4 tail building material prices rose to new 1939 highs. Other sig i ala ileal x99 30.0 ioe te 

4 nificant trends summarized from page 482: building trades em- i . 

iH “Dy : Additions, repairs 28.8 2.3 +11.9 264.3 

; ployment, down; building wage rates, up; mortgage recordings, 

i , . 174 1( \ I¢ — 
down; foreclosures, down; real estate bond prices, up. TOTAL 1.0 ).0 9.0 1,572.6 +23 








BUILDING G-MANNED. Recently, 
the much-touted anti-trust investigation 
of the building industry has turned from 
fancy into fact: 

In Cleveland, grand jury indictments have 
been obtained against four labor union 
officials and five officials of glazing com- 
panies. Charge against them is the familar 
anti-trust one: Unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. The labor- 
ites are connected with an AFL’s painters, 
decorators, paperhangers, and glaziers’ 
union. 

In Pittsburgh, electrical contractors are 
charged with a conspiracy to defraud the 
U.S. in connection with bids for public 
project contracts. 

In Washington, D. ©. the District Court 
has issued indictments against a teamsters 
union, charging it with attempts to block 
construction in order to gain control over 
the operation of concrete-mixer trucks. 

In New York City Federal investigators 
have stepped into a three-county inquiry 
of alleged local building rackets. Already 
obtained is the indictment of William J. 
Flynn, one-time Bronx Commissioner of 
Public Works, and six officials of AFL’s 
Plumbers and = Steamfitters Union = on 
charges of extortion and conspiracy. 

In St. Louis four AFLeaders were in- 
dicted on the basis of a 25-year-old dis- 
pute involving carpenters and machinists. 
One leader is William L. Hutcheson, presi- 
dent of the carpenters’ union, vice presi- 
dent of AFL. 

In addition, grand juries at mid-month 
were actively investigating the building 
scene in five other of the country’s largest 
cities (Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco). New cities are 
daily being added to the list, will soon push 
the total up to 30. 

With all this evidence of progress, the 
Department of Justice is mightily pleased 
even though it is far from sure that its 
indictments will stick. However, Trust 
buster Thurman Arnold has more than 
once stated that, stick or not, his indict 
ments will probably result in a_ general 
reduction of building costs. Also satisfying 
to the Department is the fact that not all 
the indictments involve labor unions. Bad 
politics would be the impression that the 


proceedings are against Labor alone. 







But, contrary to Labor’s opinion (ArcH. 
Forum, Nov. 1939, p. 4), Labor is not 
immune from prosecution under the anti- 
trust act. Said Thurman Arnold fortnight 
ago: “. . . such boycotts, strikes or coer- 
cion by labor unions as have no reasonable 
connection with wages, hours, health, 
safety, speed-up system or the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the right of 
collective bargaining . . . will be prose- 
cuted.” 


REALTOR ROUND-UP. \onth 


ago in Los Angeles 1,700 delegates met for 





International News 


NAREB’S NEWTON C. FARR 


the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards’ 32nd annual convention. 

Time-honored convention custom is an 
optimistic presidential review of the year 
and an equally optimistic preview of pros- 
pects. No exception was the address of 
Retiring-President E. L. Ostendorf, and 
with good cause. He spoke before the larg 
est gathering of realtors since the pre- 
depression year of 1929, and he could point 
to the humming activity in real estate 
offices the country over. Said he: “So 
sound is the foundation of present realty 
recovery that not even a European War 
can stop it.” 


H €E A R C H 


Elected 1940 NAREB president was 
Chicago’s Newton C. Farr, vice president 
the past year of NAREB’s Great Lakes 
region. Educated a civil engineer, Presj- 
dent-elect Farr has been in real estate since 
1912, heads his own firm—Farr and Co. 

Primary concern of convention delegates 
was Government in Building. Adopting 
much the same position as in their 1938 
convention (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1938, 
p. 484) they applauded the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, condemned the U. S. 
Housing Authority. To FHA bouquets, 
however, they added two suggestions. First, 
they are resolved that all mortgages on 
existing dwellings should be insured under 
the same terms as mortgages on new con- 
struction. (The last regular session of 
Congress limited insurance of existing 
dwellings to 25 per cent of FHA’s total 
business) . Second, they want the insurance 
of large scale rental projects extended to 
cover total rather than construction costs. 

Summing up their dislike of USHA in 
another resolution, NAREB delegates sug- 
gested that wherever possible its operations 
be confined to the rehabilitation of slum 
property, that the projects be rented only 
to the lowest income groups, and that they 
pay local taxes just like private properties. 
Spur to the convention discussion of slum 
rehabilitation was the presence of Phila- 
delphia Remodeler Arthur W. Binns. 

Other convention highlights: 
> Resolution approving the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust investigation of the 
Building Industry (see column 1) fol- 
lowing a progress report by Trustbuster 
Corwin Edwards. 
> Report of the Committee on Commer- 
cial Districts recommending immediate 
action against further deterioration of 
business districts values. 
em Speech by Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
President Holman D. Pettibone on war 


and real estate, which concluded that as 


te 
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long as U.S. remains neutral, real est: 
will remain on an even keel. 


BUILDING CENSUS. New Yes 
bells and whistles will be the signal ‘or 
12,000 industrial enumerators to de} 
throughout the U.S. and its possess 


begin gleaning for the U.S. Census Bi 
more factual information on America 


















MAN OF THE MONTH - »« « he put idle dollars into better living (page 412) 
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BUILDING OF THE MONTH ». + to tame the rock-ribbed coast of Maine (page 446) 
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PRODUCT OF THE MONTH - « » City convenience for country cousins (page 469) 
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. . a Street controlled the planning . » » Of an organized heap of bricks, concrete and steel 











METROPOLITAN’S PARKCHESTER | 


Private enterprise builds a city 


meet 











for 42,000 people, trades modern 





living for low rents, crooks a fin- 
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i ger at idle investment millions. 
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BOARD OF DESIGN: 
Giimore D. Clarke, Town Planner 


a Re - 


Irwin Clavan, Architect 

Robert W. Dowling, Builder 

Andrew J. Eken, Builder 

George Gove, Owner’s Representative 
Henry C. Meyer, Jr., Engineer 

Richmond H. Shreve, Architect, Chairman 


BUILDERS: Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc. 


OWNER: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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_.. into a master pattern for better living . » » Of sound, conservative design 
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Parkchester is 129 acres of moderately rolling land—once the property of the Siwanoy Indians, in 
1863 the property of the New York Catholic Protectory, in 1938, and probably forever, the property 4 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Today it is the scene of the world’s most imposing residential | 
building operation—scheduled for completion in the spring of 1941. Parkchester will be 51 individual 
but interrelated apartment buildings ranging in height from seven to thirteen stories. It will be 12,27: "| 


well-planned dwelling units ranging in size from two to five rooms and renting for about $13 per room Hh 





per month including utilities. It will be called home by some 42,000 people—a community the size of 





\ 


St. Petersburg or White Plains or Battle Creek. It will go far toward solving part of the housing prob- 
lem, cutting a fat chunk out of the housing market’s $1,800 to $4,500 income group. It will be, among 
other things, an organized heap of 110,000,000 bricks, 120,000,000 pounds of structural steel, 15,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of flooring. It will be $50,000,000 split roughly 45-55 between building labor and building 
material and equipment manufacturers. It will be one of 100,000 separate items in Metropolitan 


Life’s bulging investment portfolio. It will be the realization of one of Metropolitan Chairman 





Frederick H. Ecker’s pet business and sociological dreams. Finally, it will be of direct interest to | 
7 one out of every three people in the urban U.S., for that many people (some 29,000,000) are insured | 
hy the Metropolitan’s mutual organization. ) | 


Such is the statistical meaning of Parkchester—the world’s largest housing project in New York 





ad ,s . 4 . ° U ’ 

City’s most belittled borough—The Bronx. Last month with the planting of half-grown oaks, syca- 
mores and maples, a quarter of it was taking final form in preparation for spring occupancy. Today, 
its story can be told. It is a big story, for like its owner-company and the city of which it is a part, 


_ ' . © on ‘ . 
Parkchester in significance as well as bulk is BIG. 
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OWNER 

One reason for the record-breaking size of 
Parkchester is the record-breaking size of 
its owner and the ponderous problems 
heaped on its head. The Metropolitan is 
the largest life insurance company in 
existence, looks up to only one other 
company in the entire world—American 
Telephone and Telegraph. Since 1915 
when the Met was mutualized, its assets 
have multiplied tenfold to a total of $5 
billion. Obviously, such a surge in assets 
has brought with it increased investment 
problems. Today the Met has $1 billion 
in Government bonds, $1.7 billion in mu- 
nicipal and corporate securities, $88 mil- 
lion in preferred stocks and close to $1 
billion in real estate mortgages. And, its 
assets are still increasing at a rate of $200 
million per year. 

That, however, is only part of the prob- 
lem, for, compared to the pre-depression 
era, today’s investment pickings are slim. 
The volume of security offerings is low, 
and their interest rates are lower: still. 
Back in 1928 and 1929, the Met’s invest- 
ments were earning net interest close to 
the life insurance company average (42 
companies) of 5.0 per cent. Last year its 
increased volume of investments netted 
$167 million, or only 3.5 per cent. Hand- 
some beside this comparatively low figure 
is the expected net return of the new 
housing project. 

Other life insurance companies which 
have to cope with smaller editions of the 
same problems are investing in rental 
housing but in an entirely different way. 
Since enactment of the National Hous- 
ing Act in 1934, the Met’s two big- 
gest competitors, the Prudential and the 
New York Life, have been gobbling up 
FH A-insured large scale 
rental housing projects. Today these two 
companies hold $45 million of the $100 
million of mortgages which FHA’s rental 
housing division has thus far insured. And, 
much of the balance is in the portfolios of 
lesser life insurance companies. Interest- 


mortgages on 


ingly, the Met’s portfolio is conspicuously 
bare of these mortgages, which produce a 
return of slightly less than 4 per cent. 
Apparently, the Met prefers to forego 
FHA insurance in favor of direct housing 
investment wherein it may know first- 
hand the allocation of every dollar, may 
even take a hand in the allocation. 

This preference was as apparent in 1922 
as it is today. In that year, with the bene- 
fit of State enabling legislation, the Met 
invested $7.5 million directly in the con 
struction and operation of three housing 
projects in New York City’s Borough of 
Queens. Completed in 1925, the five-story 
walk-ups covered 50 per cent of the sites, 
and the admittedly small rooms of the 
2,125 apartments rented for about $9 per 
month. Weighty factor behind this com- 
paratively low rent was the State’s decree 
that the projects’ land be tax-exempt for 
a decade. Immediately after completion, 
the Met’s Queens projects were 100 per 
cent tenanted and for several years pro- 
duced a net return of about 6 per cent on 


414 


the capital investment. During Depres- 
sion, however, frequent vacancies, the ex- 
piration of tax exemption and a mod- 
ernization program shaved the return 
considerably. In 1935 the picture bright- 
ened. Last year with the average rental 
at $8.37 per room per month, the projects 
were again producing a satisfactory net 
return. 

Since the Queens projects have lived up 
to financial expectations, they have crys- 
tallized the Met’s convictions as to the 


wisdom of direct housing investment. 
Two years ago when the New York 
State Legislature was debating a modi- 


fication of the insurance code to per- 
mit life insurance companies directly to 
invest up to 10 per cent of their assets in 
low rent housing, the Met put fire under 
the boiler by announcing that it was pre- 
pared to invest $100 million if and when 
permitted. On February 17, 1938, the 
amendment was passed. Within a month 
and a half, the fast-moving Met proved 
that it was not bluffing, announced that it 
had already selected a site for a housing 
project to cost half of its $100 millon 
promise and that the wheels of progress 
were already turning. 


BOARD OF DESIGN 

First turn of the wheels was the selec- 
tion of a Board of Design to plan the 
development in collaboration with the in- 
surance company’s staff. Chairmanned by 
Architect Richmond H. Shreve of Shreve, 
Lamb and Harmon, this group of experts 
includes Builders Andrew J. Eken and 
Robert W. Dowling of Starrett Bros. & 
Eken, Engineer Henry C. Meyer, Jr. of 
Meyer, Strong and Jones, Town Planner 
Gilmore D. Clarke of Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Parkways and Architect Irwin 
Clavan as production manager. Also 
serving on the Board as the owner’s rep- 
resentative is George Gove, one-time sec- 
retary of the New York State Board of 
Housing, now the Met’s manager of hous- 
ing projects. 

Decision to place the project’s develop- 
ment in the hands of a board arose from 
the Met’s desire to surround the entire 
problem with a coordinated group of ex- 
perts. Decision to place the problem in the 
hands of this particular Board arose quite 
logically. Architects Shreve and Clavan 
and Builders Starrett Bros. & Eken had 
teamed up before (in 1930) , helped build in 
record time the 102-story $52,000,000 Em 
pire State Building.* (Arcu. Forum, Jan. 
1931, p. 1, et seq.) Furthermore, these 
members of the Board of Design had 
more recently (in 1936) participated in 
the design and construction of Williams- 
burg Houses, Brooklyn New York’s $12.5 
million PWA housing project whose 1,622 
dwelling units have always been 100 per 
cent tenanted at about $8.50 per room 
per month. (Arcu. Forum, May 1938, p. 
356.) 


* Interesting side-light: The Met holds the 
mortgage on the Empire State Building. 
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Serving more or less as a Board «f Di. 
rectors with Metropolitan’s Ch, rman 
Frederick H. Ecker as the “chairn 


,. . . 1 ex- 
officio,” the Board of Design bega) plan. 
ning a housing development that ould 
fit the Met’s exacting specifications. irg 
and foremost, Parkchester had to fi Presj- 


dent Leroy A. Lincoln’s description of 
every Metropolitan investment: “, . . safety 
is always the first consideration. Wit), this 
qualification the company properly at. 
tempts to obtain as fair a rate of interest 
as possible. Its investment specialists fo}. 
low sound conservative principles... ” 
Secondly, Parkchester had to fit into the 
Met’s master plan for better U. S. living 
conditions—the largest, healthiest  quar- 
ters that could be provided at the 
comparatively low rent scale. Necessary 
corollary to these indoor aids to living 
was the requirement that ample outdoor 
recreational facilities be provided. Finally. 
the Met handed the Board of Design 129 
acres of the Bronx. 


SITE 

A “natural” for any urban housing proj- 
ect, this 129-acre site was situated in a 
highly—but poorly—developed residential 
district, yet was itself only sparsely devel- 
oped. It had been owned for 75 years by 
the New York Catholic Protectory, a com- 
bination orphanage and __ reformatory, 
which had dotted the property with a 
handful of dormitories and out buildings. 
Still more important from the low cost, 
low rent standpoint, the property was for 
sale at the bargain price of about $4 mil- 
lion—about $31,000 per acre or 71 cents 
per sq. ft.* 

Parkchester is eight crow-flight miles 
from the Rockefeller Center of Manhat- 
tan, nine to ten automobile miles and 30 
subway minutes. (The latter measure may 
be slightly shortened by a possible alter- 
ation of train schedules to meet Park- 
chester’s transportation demands.) Despite 
somewhat mediocre transit facilities, the 
site is undoubtedly the best available for 
the purpose and price. Other alternatives 
would probably have put Parkchester in 
the World’s Fair section of Queens where 
cheap undeveloped land is scarce, comes 
in small parcels, is cut up by city-owned 
streets and suffers from equally poor sub 
way service. During the five years prior to 
the announcement of Parkchester, the Met 
off and on had toyed with the idea ol 
building a huge housing project, had con 
sidered all available unimproved sites {rom 
every angle, had even drawn up rougl 
plans for the development of each site and 
had obtained construction cost estimates 
on them all. Thus, the final choice of the 
Parkchester site was based on no snap 
judgment. 

As shown in the air view opposite, the 
site is bounded by structures of every 
classification—single-family detached 


houses, walk-up tenements, six-story cle- 


* Average apartment house land runs «out 
$1 per sq. ft. in the Bronx. 
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apartments, commercial buildings of 


he ‘payer variety, a couple of factories, 
a public school, a church and on the north 
side by the New Haven Railroad’s four- 
track, right-of-way and freight sidings. In 
5 Parkchester’s surroundings cannot 
he called attractive, but neither can they 
be called slums. 


LAND PLANNING 

When the Bronx site was placed in 
the Board of Design’s hands, it had one 
outstanding feature which was to control 
the project’s planning and appear predom- 
et in the final solution—an unkempt, 
unpaved street. Unionport Road bisected 
the property diagonally, between the 
northwest and southeast corners, and since 
the record of its ownership had long since 
heen lost, its course could not be easily 
altered. First step in Parkchester’s land 
planning was thus almost predetermined. 
Logical in the face of this condition were 
succeeding steps: 1) to widen Unionport 
Road to 110 ft., 2) to cross it with an- 
other diagonal boulevard connecting the 
opposite corners of the site, 3) to im 
modestly dub the latter “Metropolitan 
Avenue.” 

While dividing the site into four quad- 
yants with main traffic arteries would seem 
to violate every rule of modern community 
planning, Parkchester’s layout must be 
considered in the light of its tremendous 
scale. Actually, each quadrant is a resi 
dential project, and the size of anyone of 
three of them has never been equaled 
in the U. S. by either Government or 
private enterprise.* Three other factors 
* Biggest Government project to date: New 
York City’s uncompleted USHA project, Queens- 
bridge, with 3,149 dwelling units; biggest private 
enterprise project: Metropolitan Life’s 1922 
three-site project also in New York City, with 
2.125 dwelling units. 











































METROPOLITAN’S PARKCHESTER 
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PARKCHESTER’S 129-ACRE SITE when purchased was dotted with 
a few orphanage and reform school buildings, all of which were 
promptly demolished. Unionport Road, bisecting the property 
diagonally, was the only landmark left alone. Converted into a 
110 ft. boulevard, it appears predominantly in the scale model of 
Parkchester, below, which awed many a visitor in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company World’s Fair exhibit. When 
completed in the spring of 1941, the project will have some 
4,000 trees and a landscaping bill of about $300,000. Due to the 
maintenance problem they create, shrubs will be conspicuously 
absent. For a key to the model, see the plot plan on the follow- 
ing page. 
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COMPARATIVE DENSITIES: Above—the way it might have 
been—with streets originally planned by the city and 
developed to the maximum coverage permitted under 
present zoning ordinances; number of apartments, 
24,800; families per acre (gross), 183; persons per acre, 
640. Below—the way it is—plot plan of the same site 
as adopted by Parkchester’s Board of Design; number 
of apartments, 12,273; families per acre (gross), 95; 
Persons per acre, 320. 
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FIFTY-ONE INDIVIDUAL BUT INTERRELATED BUILDINGS wil! be the completed Parkchester. Those 


buildings (in the south quadrant) that are nearing completion for spring occupancy and those 


under construction in the east quadrant are shown in the air view above. 


The remaining 


buildings are sketched in their approximate relation to the others. Showing off Parkchester to 


better advantage than either its plot plan (left) 


this composite 


(page 415), 
s random, open planning. Only 27.4 per cent 


its model 


or 


’ 


photograph-sketch amply illustrates the project 


of the 129-acre site 


in the center of 


Note the large open areas 


is covered with buildings. 


each quadrant, the concentration of tall buildings around these areas, at the site’s center 


and at its four corners. Disguised above but readily apparent 
commendable exclusion of through traffic from each quadrant. 


is the 


in the plot plan (left) 
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WITH 


WITH 


pie 


ered as justification of this X street 


are : 2 : 

paticrn: 1) the site is too big to leave 
wl undivided, 2) the adopted plan 
e tated the least possible length of 
pa -about one and one-quarter miles 


mpared to five miles on the city- 
approved grid pattern (page 416) , and 3) 


trafic. on the two streets will not be 
heavy and will be retarded by the oval 
at the project’s only intersection. 


r the credit of the Board of Design 
‘s the fact that no through traffie is ad- 
mitted to any of the individual quadrants. 
{|| intraquadrant roads are for delivery 
service and parking purposes; most of 
them are dead ends. Also in these quad- 
rants are heavy duty paths closed to pub- 
lic vehicles, but which may be opened to 
moving vans, milk wagons, fire trucks 
and ambulances. All roads and paths are 
“black-topped” to minimize glare and 
noise. 

Instead of following customary pro- 
cedure and permitting the city to furnish 
all utilities and to recoup the cost through 
property assessments, the Met itself did 
all the work. Parkchester’s public streets, 
water mains, ete., were laid 
out by the Board, approved by the city, 


sewers, 


installed under private contracts and paid 
for. When completed, they were turned 
over gratis to the city which will assume 
the responsibility of their maintenance 
and repair. Advantages of this departure 
from tradition are many: the Met got 
what it wanted, knew what it was getting, 
avoided the red-tape delays that go with 
city construction, and could account for 
every dollar that it spent. 

Due to the inadequacy of nearby facili- 
ties, it was necessary to provide Park- 
chester with its own shopping center. 
Estimating that approximately 6,000 linear 
feet of store frontage (200 stores) would 
serve the 12,273 tenant families and what- 
ever outsiders would be attracted to the 
community’s new stores, the Board con- 
centrated the best part of it in the first 
and second stories of buildings occupying 
the southwest corner of the site. In addi- 
tion, the first floors of several other build- 
ings in five outlying parts of the site were 
set aside as small scale shopping centers. 
(See plot plan, page 416.) The adequacy 
of nearby elementary and high schools— 
existing and projected—made unnecessary 
the provision for educational facilities 
within the project. 

With the layout of streets and the cen- 
tral shopping district, pattern in Park- 


ECONOMICAL STANDARDIZATION played an 


important part 


METROPOLITAN’S PARKCHESTER 


chester ceased. Informality keynotes the 
layout of residential buildings—some of 
them flank the diagonal boulevards, a 
greater number have only one end facing 
the traffic, still others are set within the 
quadrants. There are no backyards, no 
closed courtyards, only a few rectang- 
ular enclosures. Wherever possible and 
economical, consideration was given orien 
tation to light and air, and buildings were 
spaced far enough apart (at least 60 ft.) 
to minimize noise.* Sight of these factors, 
how ever, is frequently lost to the observer 
in the tremendous horizontal and vertical 
scale of the project. Particularly commen- 
dable was the segregation of large areas 
(bigger than football gridirons) in the 
center of each quadrant for the provision 
of organized recreational facilities and 
landscaped lawns. A two-and-one-half 
acre park with a formal garden and foun- 
tained pool was scheduled for the traffic 
oval at the intersection of Unionport Road 
and Metropolitan Avenue. 


Other elements entering into the land 
planning: a theater of 2,000 capacity in 
the shopping center, a central heating 
plant strategically located near the rail- 
road track border of the North quadrant 
and flanked on either side by five-story 
ramp garages, another garage in the West 
quadrant and two more in the East. The 
South quadrant is without garage, will 
use one of the East’s. (Total garage capa- 
city: 3,500 comfortably, 4,500 uncomfort- 
ably.) 

Thus planned, Parkchester’s 129 acres 
are reasonably divided according to use: 
only 35.5 acres or 27.4 per cent are occu- 
pied by buildings, 27.4 acres or 21.2 per 
cent are covered with major and minor 
streets, and the largest part—66.6 acres or 
51.4 per cent—is made up of landscaped 
and recreation areas. Thus, in all, about 
73 per cent of the 129-acre site is open. 


DESIGN 


More interesting than the project’s lay- 
out is the design of its component parts. 
Reason: although only a handful of Park- 
chester’s 51 buildings are exactly alike, 
design standardization was carried to a 
highly economical extreme. Actually, the 
project rises from small basic floor plans 


* Note that most Parkchester buildings have 
their narrow ends (not their broad sides) 
facing north. 


in Park- 


chester’s design. Most of the project’s residential building units spring 


from the three core plans and five wing plans illustrated to the left. 
', only minor changes in these basic schemes were necessary for 
exceptions. Thus, in the taller building units both core plans and 
g plans are altered slightly to make way for steel skeleton con- 
iction and an additional elevator—as shown in core plan No. 2 
its adjoining wings. Due to the many different combinations of 
se eight plans into various building units, Parkchester’s 51 stand- 
zed buildings display marked dissimilarity. One of many possible 
\binations of building units (lifted from the project’s East quadrant) 


Ar 


the 


hown to the right. 


CEM BER a = | 


—each of which is comparable in over-all 
dimensions to the floor plan of any good 
sized private residence.” (See opposite.) 
Building design centers around the devel 
opment of three different core plans con 
taining the service elements of buildings 
—stair wells, elevator shafts, public cor 
ridors, incinerators, slop sinks, ete.—and 
the kitchens and foyvers of those apart 
ments which are to adjoin them. Two of 
the basic core plans also contain two or 
three complete dwelling units. 

Phase No. 2 of the building design was 
the development of five basic wing plans 
to be connected to the cores. Each of them 
provides for two dwelling units (without 
kitchens and foyers, which are provided 
in the core plans) containing either one 


or two bedrooms. Combination of a core’ 


with any of those wings which are adap 
table to it produces a building unit. As 
shown in the sample combinations on 
page 418, the wing plans must sometimes 
be reversed to jibe with the kitchens and 
fovers of the core plan; but, in such cases, 
the wing plan is not altered—it is still 
standardization. Three wing plans A, D 
and E (page 418), are enclosed on three 
sides by fenestrated exterior walls; they 
are for use when it is desired to finish off 
a building unit. The other wing units (B 
and C) 
walls, are used when two building units 
are to be joined. 


have no windows in their third 


Since each building unit is made up of 
various combinations of three core plans 
and five wing plans and since each build- 
ing, in turn, is made up of various com- 
binations of these building units, the ‘sizes 
and shapes of Parkchester’s buildings 
could have been carried to an astronomical 
figure. Only the limitations of 129 acres 
kept the figure down to 51 buildings com 
posed of 171 building units. 

More important than mathematical pos 
sibilities, however, are the major economies 
which accompanied this progressive stand 
ardization: 1) Design and drafting were 
simplified. 2) Duplication of room, apart- 
ment and public space dimensions facili 
tated the ordering and installation of ma 
terials and equipment. 3) Repetition of 
the same construction details promoted 


* These plans actually served as the basis for 
about 90 per cent of the project's dwelling 
facilities. Small variations in them were es- 
sential to the design of such elements as two- 
room apartments and main entrance foyers, 
five-room apartments, basement terrace apart- 
meiits, etc. 
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labo: efficiency and made for easy super- 
vis and inspection. Still other note- 
wortay efforts toward cost reduction are 
apparent mM Parkchester’s floor plans: all 
bathrooms are identical; kitchens follow 
three standard patterns, are in the ma- 
jority of cases set back to back against 
common plumbing stacks; dining rooms 
are non-existent; public corridor space is 
minimized (particularly in core plan No. 
1) and usable basement space is converted 


into terrace apartments. 

But cost reduction is not the only con- 
sideration. Parkchester’s apartments have 
many amenities: ample closet space, one 
closet. conveniently located beside each 
entrance, large steel casement windows 
two vertical panels of which open out (in 
the bedroom an_ additional horizontal 
panel at the window’s bottom opens in to 
form a ventilator), cross ventilation in 
the majority of bedrooms, a steel broom 
closet in the kitchen, steel over-head and 
under-sink cabinets in the kitchen, tile 
floor and wainscot in the bathroom and, 
most important, unusually large rooms for 
the rent. Parkchester’s average living room 
has about 225 sq. ft. of floor space; the 
primary bedroom, 190; secondary bed- 
room, 130; kitchen, 55; bathroom, 40. 

Having served economical purposes in 
the interior planning, simplicity and 
standardization were then carried to the 
exterior. Parkchester’s architecture is a 
simple, frank expression of plan. Sheer 
brick walls are carried to heights of seven, 
eight, nine, twelve and thirteen stories 
depending upon the location of the build- 
ing unit on the site plan. By and large, 
tallest units are concentrated for emphasis 
at the four corners of the project and 
around the large open spaces where their 
shadows will fall on the land rather than 
on adjacent buildings. Other variations in 
building unit heights break up the mo- 
notony that would have otherwise resulted. 
The natural rolling character of the site 
adds further to the informal variation of 
the project’s over-all design. 

Ornamentation—what there is of it— 
consists mainly of playful statues (500 
accordian players, skiers, girls with um- 
brellas, ete.) built into the corners of 
many buildings and small plaques (600 
dachshunds, ducks, pigs, etc.) above en- 
trances. (See photos, right.) Most of it 
is terra cotta, most of it in several colors. 
Only other ornamentation is in the han- 
dling of brick at the top of the buildings 
and around the entrances. For general ef- 
lect the project relies solely on the relation 
of one building to another. And, since the 
eye can take in only a small part of Park- 
chester at one glance, the uniformity of 
iis Masses is not as overbearing as might 
expected. The project is endless repeti- 
n in fact, but much less so in effect. 


| ) 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Every material, every piece of equip- 
ent and every construction technique 
it was used in Parkchester was selected 
y after the most scrutinous research as 
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to initial, installation and maintenance 
costs.* While the Board of Design under- 
took this research with open minds, most 
of their decisions led to time-tested mate 
rials and practices. Thus, Parkchester’s 
construction is without newsworthy de- 
tails. Its tall buildings are constructed like 
skyscrapers on a_ steel skeleton in ac- 
cordance with building code requirements; 
its low buildings are of the less expensive 
bearing-wall type; cinder concrete com- 
prises the arches, fireproofs the steel. 

In any large housing project, interest 
naturally attaches to the economies at- 
tendant upon the mass purchasing of 
material and equipment. Unfortunately, 
until Parkchester is complete and_ the 
Met’s bills are totaled, this inquisitive 
interest cannot be satisfied. Today, the 
Met will admit only that “very good” 
prices are being obtained—nothing more. 
However, an inkling of how good they are 
appears in the estimated over-all cost of 
the project (see below). Equally impor- 
tant as wholesale buying in the reduction 
of Parkchester’s total cost is the combina- 
tion of such economical practices as 1) 
the design of buildings on the basis of 
squares—geometric forms which enclose 
the greatest areas with the smallest 
perimeters, 2) the provision of living 
space in all basements (invariably a 
project’s most expensive floor) where the 
floor is above grade, 3) the use of 2 in. 
solid plaster partitions which reduce 
initial costs and expand room sizes, 4) 
the striking of an economical balance be- 
tween cut and fill, making it possible in 
many Cases to set foundations at the level 
of the original grade and 5) the purchase 
of materials and equipment during a 
favorable cost market. 

Hand-in-glove with its conventional 
building materials and techniques goes 
Parkchester’s conventional building labor 
conditions: 100 per cent unionization, pre- 
vailing wage rates, a few jurisdictional dis- 
putes, occasional but unimportant strikes. 
No efforts were made to put laborers 
(4,700 of them at the current employment 
peak) on a guaranteed annual wage, no 
anti-wage-increase agreement was nego- 
tiated for the duration of construction, no 
prefabrication was introduced to arouse 
the ire of labor. The Met is apparently 
content to string along with traditional 
labor practices, is admittedly content with 
the production rate and efficiency of its 
building labor. 


HEATING 
Two of Parkchester’s three mechanical 
subcontracts can adequately and simply 


* Specifications were written by the Board of 
Design and reflect the thinking of the project’s 
architects, engineers, builders, operation and 
maintenance experts and the owner's repre- 
sentative. Only the material and equipment 
which met the specifications and could be 
purchased at the lowest over-all cost (mainte- 
nance and operation costs as well as_ initial 
costs) were selected. 
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THE HEATING SYSTEM of Parkchester is of outstanding design. 
From four boilers in its central heating plant steam is distributed 
through 14,000 ft. of pipe (see below and right) to the heater 
rooms of 29 buildings which control the local distribution in all 
51 buildings. Having been reduced in pressure from 100 Ibs. per 
sq. in. to 5 Ibs., steam is then forced to the tops of the buildings, 
reversing the customary procedure, and thence downward through 
the convectors of the various apartments (see diagram, right). 
Absence of valves in this circuit prevents the leakage of air into 
the system, increases its efficiency. A damper on each convector 
case is the tenant’s only heat control; sensitive mechanism in the 
heater rooms adjusts the heat supply to indoor and outdoor 
temperatures. Insulation of all exterior walls (see construction 
photograph, page 423, upper left) reduced the required capacity 
of the heating plant, will shave operating expenses considerably, 
thus will more than pay for itself. 
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SCALE OF CONSTRUCTION at Parkchester is indi- 
cated by the size of its own concrete plant (upper 
left, page 422). Trucks dump cinders onto a bucket 
conveyor which takes them to the large elevated 
hopper. Together with the proper proportions of 
cement and water they are then dumped into 
transit-mixing trucks which deliver the concrete. 
'n photograph right, above, note in the fore- 
jround the construction of a low bearing-wall 
ouilding, in the background a tall steel-skeleton 
uilding which dwarfs the large piles of bricks 
round it. Cross section above illustrates construc- 
on of a bearing-wall building’s lower exterior 
vall; walls of top five stories have 13 in. of brick 
S do all steel-skeleton building walls. 
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be described as conventional—the electri- 
cal and plumbing installations. On the 
other hand, the heating system with its 
unique hook-up of valveless radiators is 
newsworthy in many details, is a shining 
example of the Board of Design’s many 
efforts toward minimizing installation, op- 
erating and maintenance costs. 

In the first place, convincing research 
showed that the provision of 1 in. of spun 
glass insulation and a vapor stop  be- 
tween the brick and plaster of all exterior 
walls would more than pay for itself by 
reducing considerably the heating system’s 
required capacity and its operating cost. 
(Estimated annual $40,000.) 
Thanks to insulation, heat’ transmission 
loss is minimized, low wall temperatures 
are eliminated, absorption of radiant body 
heat by the walls is lessened and, as a 
result, Parkchester’s space heating require- 
ments are only one and one-half times its 
hot water heating requirements. The ratio 
in the average apartment project is two 
and a half to one. 

Heating medium is sub-atmospheric 
steam, and all of it—for 51 individual 
buildings—is generated in one central 
heating plant. Contained in a_ building 
measuring 180 x 75 ft., this plant is com- 
posed of four oil-fired bent-tube boilers, 
each producing some 135,000 Ibs. of 
steam per hour at a pressure of 100 Ibs. 
per sq. in. Accessory equipment includes 
a water storage tank, a de-aerating heater 
to remove all oxygen from the condensate, 
turbine driven exhaust fans for the water- 
cooled furnaces and four underground fuel 
storage tanks with a total capacity of 
256,000 gallons—sufficient to service the 
plant for ten days during severest winter 
weather. Oil will be delivered either by 
truck from the waterfront or by pipeline 
from railroad tank cars standing on a 
nearby siding. 


saving: 


But, Parkchester’s heating plant may 
not always be what it is today. If some- 
time in the future oil costs make it more 
economical to switch to coal or electricity 
costs make it more economical for Park- 
chester to generate its own, the heating 
plant will be ready for either contingency. 
Provision has already been made for the 
future installation of pulverized fuel firing 
equipment and turbo-generators, and the 
present boilers can easily produce the 450 
lb. per sq. in. pressure which would be 
required to operate the latter. 

Second phase of Parkchester’s heating 
system is the distribution of the steam 
from the boilers to the 51 individual 
buildings—undoubtedly the biggest, most 
difficult problem of its kind ever con- 
fronted in a single building project. It is 
patterned somewhat after the circulatory 
svstem of the human body. Serving as the 
“heart,” the central heating plant pumps 
live steam at 100 Ibs. pressure through 
three main “arteries’—14 and 16 in. 
welded and insulated steel pipes housed in 
poured concrete underground 
(See construction 


ducts or 
tunnels. photograph, 
122.) These three arteries feed into 
innumerable smaller “capillaries” 


page 


which 
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step down in diameter to 4 in. in relation 
to the distance from the heating plant and 
run in smaller concrete tunnels to the 
basement heater rooms of 29 buildings. 
(Several heater rooms serve one or more 
adjacent buildings.) Altogether, the steam 
distribution system between central heat- 
ing plant and buildings required more 
than 14,000 linear feet of piping, and, 
of course, the condensate return—brass 
“veins” in the circulatory system ranging 
between 1144 and 6 in. in diameter—re- 
quired a similar length of piping. 

By the time the steam arrives at the 
heater room of a building, its 100 Ib. pres- 
sure will have dropped to 90 or even 60 
lbs., depending upon the load on the heat- 
ing system. Having been reduced further 
to 5 lbs. by passing through a pressure re- 
ducing valve, the steam is then ready for 
circulation through the building’s heating 
system—a system whose simplicity and 
many cost-reducing features have much to 
commend it. Parkchester’s system bears 
little resemblance to the expensive, compli- 
cated traditional system. Steam risers run 
through the bathrooms and _ kitchens, 
rise untapped from the basement heater 
room to the ceiling of the building’s top 
floor. Thence, the steam drops down an 
exposed pipe beside the window frame of 
‘ach room, into one end of the convector, 
out the other end, and down vertically to 
the next floor where it enters another con- 
vector in the opposite direction. (See de- 
tail drawing, page 422.) Continuing this 
alternating course through — successive 
floors, it finally returns to the basement 
heater room where it is pumped back to 
the central heating plant as condensate. 
Since all ceiling heights throughout the 
project are identical, it was possible to pre- 
cut and thread all these 14% in. pipes in 
a centrally located shed. 

New in design, each convector is ac- 
tually two small cast-iron, vertically finned 
convectors tandem and 
housed in a steel enclosure 4 in. wide and 
extending from the floor to the window 
sill. Dampers on these enclosures are the 
only temperature controls in the hands of 
tenants—there 


hooked up = in 


are no thermostats, no 
valves in the apartments. Through a zone- 
control system heat in the entire building 
is adjusted to outdoor and indoor tem- 
peratures by sensitive mechanism located 
in the building’s heater room. Also in this 
room is a hot water heater cut into the 
steam system. It supplies from 1,500 to 
$500 gals. per hour, depending upon the 
size of the building, at a maximum tem- 
perature of 180°. 


cosTs 

Since Parkchester is only about 25 per 
cent complete, any discussion of costs 
must necessarily be based on preliminary 
guesses. At this early date the Met esti- 
mates that its total bill will come to 
roughly $50 million, but does not hazard 
a breakdown of this figure. Simple mathe- 
matics, however, indicates that the total 
cost (including land) per dwelling unit 


A R C H 
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will be approximately $4,100. By its if 


all 
uncommonly low figure, it makes ini. rest 
ing comparison with the record of project. 


being built under the U. S. Housiny Ay. 
thority’s program.* The average oy -r-al] 
cost per dwelling unit (comparable with 
the Parkchester figure) of the 107 USH\ 
projects under construction as of Oci ober 
20 has been officially estimated at §{ 49] 
about $500 higher than the indicated 
cost of this private enterprise project. (f 
the two preliminary estimates, USHA’s js 
probably the more accurate; the Met's 
$50 million guess may be revised as con- 
struction progresses. But, even if it should 
go to $55 million (and chances are jt wl] 
not), the cost per dwelling unit would 
still be under the current USHA average. 
Obviously then, Parkchester merits the 
monicker “low cost housing.” 





RENTS 
Parkchester may also be called “low 
rent housing’—not low in comparison 


with USHA’s subsidized rents,** but low 
in comparison with existing housing facili- 
ties in its own balliwick. Its clean, new 
rooms will rent for an average of $13 
apiece, and the rent bill will cover the 
cost of both gas and electricity, items 
which are conservatively estimated at $1 
per room per month in the average Bronx 
apartment. Thus, the net cost of shelter 
in Parkchester is about $12 per room per 
month, an interesting figure when com- 
pared to other Bronx averages: $30 for 
the best the Borough can offer; $18-828 
for a room in a modern six-story, self- 
elevator apartment; $12-820 for smaller 
and older self-elevator apartments; $8-$12 
for quarters in an old four-story walk-up: 
$5-88 for a cold water flat barely above 
the quality of a dilapidated slum dwelling 
which will rent for about $3 per room. 

Claiming that rent-per-room statistics 
are unconvincing, the Met talks about 
rents per apartment, describes Parkches- 
ter’s rental picture like this (dollar figures 
cover gas and electricity) *: 


98 two-room apartments at. .$32-854 
7,006 three-room apartments at $39-850 
+,607 four-room apartments at. .$52-860 

551 five-room apartments at. .863-869 


Variations in rent for apartments of thie 
same number of rooms are accounted for 
by different room sizes, exposures and ele- 
vations. Terrace and upper floor apart- 
ments usually command the top figure in 
each bracket. 

Odds are better than good that Pars 
chester will be “sold out” the day of its 
*Since Parkchester boasts better plannin: 
bigger rooms, more extensive landscaping tha 
the average USHA project, it claims a fou! 
when cost-wise comparisons are made. 

** USHA projects are built for slum dwellers 
without any effort to produce an investme! 
return; they will rent for about $8 per ro 
per month—half of it paid by the tenants, | 
other half by the taxpayers in the form 
rent subsidies. 

+ In addition, there are eleven six- and sev: 
room apartments, whose rents are as yet | 
determined. 
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METROPOLITAN’S PARKCHESTER 


opening. Newspaper announcements con- 
cerning the spring debut of the first quad- 
rant have already attracted inquiries from 
some 48,000 families—almost enough to 
fill the entire project four times. With this 
big flock to draw from, the Met can be 
fairly choosy. Those families who have in- 
quired are invited by mail on a first-come- 
first-served basis to visit the rental office 
near the project, view the furnished model 
apartment and sign a lease if their char- 
acter and economic status is up to snuff. 
While no hard and fast rules govern the 
procedure, tenant selection will be made 
generally from those who earn between 
$1,800 and $4,500 and who do not own 
(or will disown) dogs. Leases are being 
written upon a $50 deposit for a term of 
nineteen months—March 1, 1940 through 
September 30, 1941. Thereafter, these 
leases will be renewed for two-year pe- 
riods—a departure from the local one-year 
practice to reduce the project’s tenant 
turnover. To date about 50 per cent of 
Parkchester’s inquiries have come from 
within the Bronx; most of the balance, 
from New York City’s four other Bor- 
oughs, from Westchester County to the 
north, and New Jersey to the west. 





PROJECT 


Like any product of the building indus- 
try—or any industry—Parkchester will be 
the subject of comment, informed and 
otherwise. will claim that 12,273 
families are too many to concentrate on 
129 acres—320 persons or about 95 fam- 
ilies per acre. Some will claim that the 
rents are not low enough to merit the 
term “low rent housing’—the average is 
$13 per room. Some will claim that its 171 
building units are too high—the average is 
9.0 stories. Some will claim that the proj- 
ect could have been improved had its site 


Some 





planning followed a more rectangular pat- 
tern—Parkchester typifies the other school 
of thought which believes in random site 
planning with due consideration for orien- 
tation. Others will disapprove of its small- 
scale ornamentation. 

A realistic septet, the Board of Design 
is mindful of the controversies its project 
will engender. And, for the benefit of all 
potential critics, it emphasizes the three- 
fold purpose of Parkchester: 1) To pro- 
vide high grade dwelling facilities, 2) at 
comparatively low rents and 8) with a 
reasonable and safe return on the capital 
invested. There can be no doubt that this 
purpose is served. Parkchester’s dwelling 
facilities are high grade in planning, size, 
light, ventilation and equipment. Its rents, 
in relation to the quality of the apart- 
ments and the rents of other New York 
City dwellings, are certainly low. And, ir- 
refutably, it will produce an adequate and 
safe return on the Metropolitan’s $50 mil- 
lion investment—really the investment of 
the mutual company’s 29 million policy- 
holders. 

Tied up in the successful accomplish- 
ment of this three-sided purpose, however, 
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are certain limitations which must temper 
any criticism of Parkchester. Decreased 
density and building heights could only 
have been obtained at the sacrifice of in- 
vestment return or by upping the rent 
scale. Furthermore, bulk (while not nec- 
essarily an ingredient of beauty) is an 
important economical factor in any build- 
ing operation, producing lower costs and, 
in turn, lower rents. 

Finally, Parkchester cannot be criticized 
for its avoidance of a philanthropic and 
paternalistic atmosphere. Reason: while it 
cannot be called a “money-making” scheme 
(it could easily command $15 to $18 
rents), Parkchester and every part of it 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION 


is designed primarily to earn eno ich te 
. . . . 5 ) 
sustain the actuarial obligations 45 the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, .yq to 
amortize the invested capital in a ‘ason- 
able period of time. But despite tie ab. 
sence of philanthropy and paterialism 
this private enterprise investment }; hous. 
ing will also better the living conditions of 


12,273 families in the low-to-moderate jy. 


come group. Nowhere in the U. S— where 
living standards are notably higher thay 
in any other nation—will so many people 
in one group enjoy the excellent  liyine 
facilities of Parkchester tenants. For, jy 
significance as well as bulk, Parkchester 


is BIG. 








SITE AREA—in acres ........... 129 i niceine le sue, 9 CECE ER TO 42,464 
Sulidings (BVE%) .0.c.ccccvcce 35.5 ROOM AREAS—avge. in sq. ft. 
© re 27.4 REN OI 55a X boi aa nsictcbscus 225 
Lawns, walks, etc. (51.4%) 66.6 Primary bedroom .............. 190 

BUILDINGS (residential) ....... 51 Secondary bedroom ............ 130 

BUILDING UNITS, total (resid.) 171 PN re ols as naie vx Shea olan 55 
ENE aacsc ween a nade weiss 14 RINE saint ainikisisgi5:0.s arereroarecass 40 
Rare oa eee tore 109 POPULATION (approx.) ........ 42,000 
NEN! 2... ar archvhln tah eins sith banlafociorere s 11 DENSITY—per acre 
RRS par ee eee ee rr 1 ELE eee eee 95 
I Sip arate ainie-malnreeatamye ata 6 PN arc tk Aa alk wh amc, sxredciensit 320 
ES Bre rt oe ere 30 GARAGES (total cap: 3,500-4,500) 5 

APARTMENTS (total) .......... 12,273 PARKING FACILITIES—cars 1,279 
2-room (rent: $32-34*) ........ 98 THEATERS (cap: 2,000) ........ 1 
3-room (rent: $39-50*) ........ 7,006 STORES (approx.) ............... 200 
4-room (rent: $52-60*) ........ 4,607 LAND COST (approx.) .......... $4,000,000 
5-room (rent: $63-69*) ........ 551 I lata enlace & Gro-X.o a ssc'w a $31,000 
ie I I nig. 6. ik 41a 0 9 co oc0kk 11 per eq. ft. (in cents) ........... 71 

RENT per room (avge.*) ........ $13 COST total (approx.) .. . .$50,000,000 

*Includes gas and electricity POP WHE COPRPOM.) 2 nc ciccccc ccc $4,100 

CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

FOUNDATIONS: Piles—concrete, Raymond Safe & Lock Co. Rooms—wood, Weisberg- 


Concrete Pile Corp., and spread footings. 
Walls—reenforced concrete; reenforcing bars, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

STRUCTURE: Type—7-, 8- and 9-story 
buildings, bearing wall construction; 11-, 
12- and 13-story buildings, steel skeleton 
construction, Bethlehem Steel Co. Exterior 
bearing walls—(lower stories) 1634 in. brick; 
(top 5-stories and all steel-skeleton building 
walls) 13 in. brick, Denning Point Brick 
Works; 1 in. spun glass wool insulation, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; metal lath 
and 3 coat plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. Parti- 
tions within apartments—2 in. plaster on 
metal lath, U. S. Gypsum Co.; steel channels 
at base, Milton Mfg. Co. Other partitions— 
gypsum tiles, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor con- 
struction—4 and 5!/2 in. cinder concrete slab; 
wire mesh, Truscon Steel Corp. Ceilings— 
2 coats plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply cork and gravel 
over reenforced concrete, Koppers Co., Ru- 
Ber-Oid, Ruberoid Co., and David E. Ken- 
nedy, Inc. Coping tile—Robinson Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. 

INSULATION: Exterior walls—1 in. 
glas, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra casement, De- 
troit Steel Products Co. Glass—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Calking compound—Pecora 


Fiber- 


Paint Co. 
STAIRS: Steel, abrasive treads, Chicago 
Architectural Iron Works. 


ELEVATORS: By Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. and Otis Elevator Co. Enclosures 
—Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors—terrazzo. 
Kitchens—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Bathrooms—wall and floor tile, U. S. Quarry 
Tile Co., Architectural Tile Co., Mosaic Tile 
Co., Wenczel Tile Co. Other apartment floors 
—Bruce oak blocks, E. L. Bruce Co. 


DOORS: Apartments—hollow steel, Diebold 


A R C H 


Baer Co. Exterior—Hornell Woodworking Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Interior paints by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Masury Bros. and Thomp- 
son Wood & Trim Co. and U. S. Kalsomine 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Conduits— 
steel, Walker of Conshohocton and Triangle 
Conduit & Cable Co. Insulated wire—Hazard 
Insulated Wire Works, The Okonite Co. 
Switches—Cole Electric Products Co. In- 
terior fixtures—porcelain, Alabaz Div., Pass 
& Seymour and Birchall, Bryant and Bright 
Light Co. Exterior fixtures—Bayley & Co. 
Exterior light standards—Roland J. Simes 
and George Walters. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges—Slattery 
Gas Radiator Co. Refrigerators—Frigidaire 
Sales Corp. Sinks—Kohler Co. Cabinets— 
steel, Berger Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Miami Cabinet Div., 
Philip Carey Co. Valves—Watrous Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Central 
Foundry Co. Hot and cold water pipes— 
brass, Bridgeport Brass Co. Vents—steel, 
Republic Steel Corp. Pipe covering—R. A. 
Keasbey. Water heaters—Patterson- Kelly. 
HEATING: Boilers—Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Pipes—steel, National Tube Co. Convectors 
—cast iron, American Radiator Co. Controls 
and pumps—C. A. Dunham Co. Expansion 
joints—Foster Wheeler Corp. Pipe covering— 
Asbestos Construction Co. Fuel oil tanks— 
Eastern Steel Tank Co. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: 
roneel Co., Inc. Mail boxes—Auth Mfg. ©°- 
Radio equipment—Amy Aceves & King. 
Shades—Arlington Window Shade Co. Screens 
—Detroit Steel Products Co. 
RAMPS: Garage—D’Humy 
Buildings Corp. 
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The tremendous im- 
portance of construc- 
tion in the national 


economy, and the tight 
relationship between problems of recovery and prob- 
lems of low cost housing have tended to obscure in 
recent years the fact that the architect’s activity still 
covers a wider field than the provision of shelter. 
Equally obscured has been the fact that design in 
America has quietly progressed to a point where the 
European models of a few years back have been defi- 
nitely surpassed. Nowhere, perhaps, is this progress 
more visible than in the design of retail shops. 
The problem of store design, as any owner would be 
glad to explain, is one of merchandising, not of Art. 
The shopkeeper asks nothing of the architect save 
that he assist him in getting his wares out of his store 
as rapidly as possible. There is no sentimental re- 
lationship between the owner and his store, which is 
one reason why today’s shops are practically 100 per 
cent modern, while the house still breathes the spirit 
of 1776. 
It is an interesting paradox that only since the archi- 


tect has grasped the basic importance of design for 
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MORRIS KETCHUM, JR., ARCHITECT. VICTOR GRUENBA ASSOCIATE 



















merchandising has his commercial work become 
esthetically satisfying. Nothing in our architectural 
heritage is more embarrassing than the pompously 
stvlized emporiums of only a few years back. 

In this portfolio of recent work a really amazing de- 
gree of progress is visible. The arcade of antique vin- 
tage has been resurrected with astonishing results. 
Some of the showcases are handsome enough to be 
worth putting in showcases. With really exhilarating 
freedom architects are using skvlight glass for lighting 
fixtures, or cheap roofing for display backgrounds, or 
quilted leather or any other material that’ makes 
sense. Before it really took hold, the terrifying 
monotony of 1930 Modern has been discarded, leay- 
ing its trace only in the spare simplicity of the gen- 
eral design. 

If this optimistic conclusion seems to be based on a 
portfolio, many of whose pages are devoted to the 
work of one architect, it is still all to the good, for the 
suddenness with which Morris Ketchum has emerged 
from comparative obscurity to a position as one of the 
most brilliantly imaginative designers in this field is 
in itself evidence of the willingness of the merchan- 


diser to take the best the architects have to offer. 
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LEATHER GOODS SHOP morris KETCHUM, JR., ARCHITECT. VICTOR GRUENBAUM. Assoc 47s 
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ETAIL RRUGATED GLASS CEILING 
LEDERER DE PARIS, INC. NEW YORK CITY 
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All photos, Ezra Stoller 
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The -ederer shop represents a modern, and highly original interpretation of the ola CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
ivpe of retail store. Set in a typical Fifth Avenue block of flush shop fronts, 








EXTERIOR: Carrara, suede _ finish, 

. . . Par . . : Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Lobby ceil ' 
ee » ‘Daciicnaines s contrast afforded b . peneene ie 

this -hop gains tremendously because of the contrast afforded by the recessed di ennaeaneinds atatleh denn, Caek 

ce. The store sells all types of leather goods, but features matched sets of sylvania Wire Glass Co., with Transite : 

wer surround, Johns-Manville Corp. 

SHOW CASES in lobby: Glass-plate, 

hy separate rather than continuous cases. The exterior color scheme—gray, Pittsburgh Flate Glass Co. Air vents iy 

_ ; : i ‘ for circulation. i} 

oreen and black—is standard for the firm. Colors of the interior are yellow on the FURNISHINGS: Chairs and_ sales | 





loves and pocketbooks; it was felt that this combination of merchandise was _ best 
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stools—New Furniture, Inc. Upholstery i) 
—Fabrikoid, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours \ 
and white metal trim. Lighting is chiefly direct, with ceiling spotlights for the exterior & Co. Curtains—J. H. Thorp. | 
a FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby —tile. i} 
Carpet—Alexander Smith Carpet Co. 
WOODWORK AND METAL TRIM: / 
Lobby door—Herculite glass, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; trim—American 
Bronze Co. Interior doors—‘‘Sturdibilt,’’ 
M. & M. Woodworking Co. Display 
cases, sales counters, etc.—built by F. 
A. Poscher. Counter tops—plate glass, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. t 
HARDWARE: By American Bronze 

Co., Oscar C. Rixson Co., J. Schoemer HW 
& Co., Lucite handles by E. |. Du Pont ; 
de Nemours & Co. ' 
PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—Dutch 
Boy, National Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 1 
Lighting fixtures—Birchal Bros. and if : 
Century Light Co. Display sign—Amer- | 
ican Bronze Co. Time clocks—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Warm air system. Air conditioning— 
year round system, Standard Air Con- 
ditioning Co. Radiators — American 
Radiator Co. Thermostats—Standard 
Air Conditioning Co. 


wa ‘nd ceiling, dark green for stock boxes and rear niche, a light green carpet 


choweases, and concealed toplighting for those inside. 
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JEWELRY SHOP morris KETCHUM, JR., ARCHITECT 





All Photos, Underwood & Underwood 
CIRO OF BOND STREET, INC. NEW YORK CITY 


Like the preceding example, which it adjoins, this 
shop is based on a variation of the arcade scheme, 
with the special display cases required for showing 
costume jewelry. The exterior reflects the luxurious 
simplicity demanded by the merchandise, while 
the circular lobby provides ample display space. 
As the objects exhibited are invariably small, the 
architect has thoughtfully provided toe space to 
permit close-range window shopping. Within the 
shop the note of luxury is maintained by the use of 
individual sales counters, small recessed wall cases, 
and by the mirror which occupies an entire side 
wall. The exterior is of cream-colored stucco, with 


a reddish brown toe space, and gold lettering and 




























trim; all display cases are lined with midnight blue 
velvet. Ceilings are white, interior walls a deep 
beige, carpet light golden brown; furniture is wal- 
nut with pink upholstery. An interesting feature 
is the door of tempered plate glass, covered with 


a pattern of gold coronets, the firm’s trademark. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





EXTERIOR FINISH: Cement plaster, painted with 
cement paint. 

SHOW WINDOWS: Mirrors, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Glass—plaic, Fittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Frame— 
American Bronze Co. 

FURNISHINGS: Chairs—Modernage Furniture Co. 
Stools—New Furniture, Inc. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby—Monocork, Armstrong 
Cork Co. Carpet—Alexander Smith Carpet Co.; Ozite 
Carpet Cushion Co. pad. Linoleum—Congoleum- Nairn 
Co. 

DOORS AND METAL TRIM: Lobby door—Herculite 
glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; trim by American 
Bronze Co. Interior doors—‘Sturdibilt,’"’ M. & M. Wood- 
working Co. Display cases and sales counters—built by 
F. A. Poscher. 

HARDWARE: By Oscar C. Rixson Co., J. Schoemer 
& Co., American Bronze Co., Lucite handles by E. lI. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Birchal Bros. and Charles A. 
Lindenthaler. Spot lights and time clocks—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Display sign—American 
Bronze Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air sys- 
tem. Air conditioning—year round system, General 
Electric Co. Radiators—American Radiator Co. Ther- 
mostats—General Electric Co. 
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HABERDASHERY SHOP morris KETCHUM, JR., ARCHITECT. VICTOR GRUENBAUM, ASSOCIA yp 
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ED STECKLER, INC. NEW YORK CITY 
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‘ | The architect was given a free hand by CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 























} the owner in establishing a scheme, and ENTRANCE LOBBY: Walls—corrugated Transite on metal | 
H | the result is a radical solution of a com lath, Johns-Manville Corp., and Carrara glass, Pittsburgh 
i | ‘ob |, io Plate Glass Co. Glass partition—plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass =] 
iH mon problem. ere is no show window Co. Copper letters, Robbins-Goldhammer Sign Co. Door frame 
il in the conventional sense, the shop being —copper-plated bronze, Superior Bronze Co. Door—Herculite | 
. } completely open to the street. from wall glass, Pittsburgh Plate ‘Glass Co. Interior partitions: Sales is | a 
\ : 7 a 2 room—corrugated Transite. Sportswear department—mahog- | 
l to wall and sidewalk to ceiling, with a any plywood, U. S. Plywood Corp. Ceilings—plaster on lath. 1a} Ls i 
4 screen ot corrugated asbestos as the back FURNISHINGS: Chairs and tables—New Furniture, Inc. i 4 it} 2] 
‘ ground both outside and in. The advan- FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby and sales room—Monocork, J 
i : ; . ; Armstrong Cork Co. Carpet—Alexander Smith Carpet Co. Ps , 
tage of a design of this sort lies not only WOODWORK AND METAL TRIM: Interior doors—‘‘Sturdi- a 1 
in its novel appearance, which has at bilt,"” M. & M. Woodworking Co. Display cases and sales 4 
uated , . eed of obi ti hae 3 counters—built by Green-O-Son Store & Equipment Corp. > \ 
acted a gre i - : , , < 16-0" 
oo ‘ me ane _— a HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., Oscar C. Rixson a? 
the fact that the entire shop functions as Co. and Superior Bronze Co. 
a show window. Particularly worthy of PAINTING: Transite walls—Rubalt P. E., Alfred Hague & : 
} ‘ allies ; Co. Ceiling—copper metallic paint. 1 
attention are the display cases at the front LIGHTING FIXTURES: Lighting Distributors, Inc. Display LF 
| of the store. Colors are cream on walls, sign—Continentai Sign Co. ' nil 
copper on ceiling and all metal trim, and A See Te Seeee SF TRO WD NNT CRNaE Bt so Ss 
. conditioning system, unit heaters and thermostats, Carrier 
reddish brown on the floor. Corp. Anemostat air diffusers—Anemostat Corp. FLUUR PLA 
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MORRIS KETCHUM. JR., ASSOCIATE 
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MOSSE, INC. NEW YORK CITY 


The shop front illustrated here is one of 





the most handsome and ingenious designs 
vet produced in this field. By combining 
into one unit the display window, door, 
and awning, leaving the sign as a de 
tached element, the designers have sue- 
ceeded in using a large part of the wall 
of the building as shop front. In conse- 
quence the display has an importance out 
of all proportion to its size. The design 
also suited the desires of the owner, an 
old established firm with a conservative 
clientele. Monotony has been avoided 
within the shop by a rhythmic arrange 
ment of the various sales units, and by 
the creation of a separate bath shop at 
the rear. Restraint is the outstanding 
characteristic of this excellent shop, and 
is evident in the gray granite and bronze 
exterior, and in the interior color scheme 


of beige and tan. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


EXTERIOR (new finish)—polished granite 
veneer, Swenson Granite Co. 

SHOW WINDOWS: Bronze work and.awning 
frame—General Bronze Co.; awning—N. Y. 
Awning Co. Interior finish—Prima-Vera For- 
mica, Formica Insulation Co. Glass—plate, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Floodlights and 
niche fixtures—Curtis Lighting Co. Pin point 
spot lights—Kliegl Bros. 

FURNISHINGS: Display tables—Zebra, Luan 
and magnolia woods, U. S. Plywood Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Linotile and linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WOODWORK AND METAL TRIM: Bronze 
trim, General Bronze Co. Interior doors— 
“Sturdibilt,"” M. & M. Woodworking Co. Dis- 
play cases and cabinet work—built by F. A. 
Poscher. Trim—aluminum, Albert Voight & 
Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Com- 
plete year round system with winter heating, 
General Electric Co. 
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WOMEN’S ACCESSORY SHOP morris KETCHUM, JR., ARCHITECT 
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ih LE BAS-LILLIAN, NEW YORK CITY 
| This is the smallest shop in the portfolio, and is only eighteen 
feet square. Elements of a simple but effective design are the 


curved counter, display cases, and a wall covered with a con- 
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| tinuous curtain of pink rubber. A restricted budget permitted en mt | 

' no changes in the existing front. The permanent walls and x; TH ian 

| ceiling were eliminated from the design by the expedient of |= | Ps . 
h H painting them a dark wine red, and by keeping all light off 

| | | them. The same red is repeated in the counter face and car- 

mi 


peting in the show windows; the floor and counter top are 


black. The cost was under $1,000. 





FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


INTERIOR FINISH: Walls—hung with rubber cur- 
tain, Arundell Clarke, Ltd.; upper section plaster 
painted with cold water paint. 





FLOOR COVERINGS: Sales room—linoleum, Con- 
goleum-Nairn Co. Show window—carpet, Alexander 

' Smith Carpet Co. 
} ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
| and lighting—General Electric Co. Panel board con- 





trol and time clocks—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Fixtures (drop lights)—Charles A. Lindenthaler. 
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GIFT SHOP ALEXANDER H. GIRARD, ARCHITECT 


JUNIOR LEAGUE, GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 


Run as part of a charitable venture, this shop 





presented the double problem of minimum cost 
and effective merchandising appeal. Goods sold 
required three types of cases for linens, and 
shelves for various kinds of giftware. The illus- 
trations at the right show the furniture pro- 
duced to meet these requirements, admirably 
designed for appearance as well as low cost. As 
in other examples of shops in these pages, the 
show window has been conceived primarily as 
a means of providing a view of the interior. The 


color scheme is rose, white and dark gray, with 





accents of black inside display cases. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING: Ceilings and walis—casein paint. WOOD- 
WORK: All exposed areas with exception of white maple 
edges and drawer pulls are fir panel with basket weave 
texture, called Embossed Westboard, Washington Veneer 
Co. COUNTER TOPS—Formica, Formica Insulation Co. 
CASES—on lacquered iron supports set 6 in. into concrete 
floor; show window has three wooden disks supported on 
one pipe running from floor to ceiling for display of small 
objects at different levels; interior of cases lacquered. 
FLOOR COVERINGS—Kentile, David E. Kennedy Co. 
MURAL—by Alexander H. Girard. 
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LEHMAN RADIO SALON, INC. NEW YORK CITY 


\n inexpensively executed small music shop, in which space had to 
be provided for the sale of sheet music, records, and radios. The main 
departure in design from conventional practice was the arrangement 
of listening booths as an integral part of the shop, with display niches 
the front wall of each booth. As the radios are varied in size, and 

ll fairly bulky, it was necessary to provide a means of grouping the 

nerchandise to keep the interior from looking too cluttered. Sliding 
late glass doors in the booths save wall space in a narrow shop, and 

imilar doors are used at the rear so that radio sets may be demon- 

‘rated without disturbing other customers. Colors are warm yellow 

the ceiling, gray-blue carpet, tomato red on the counter top and 


ie natural color of oak paneling. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 





EXTERIOR: Vitrolite, Vitrolite Div., Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Mirror, glass and glass table tops— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Moldings—bronze, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. DISPLAY S!IGN—bronze. 
AW NING—Radio Awning Co. GLASS PARTITIONS 
—Louvrex, Blue Ridge Glass Co.; remainder of par- 
titions—quartered oak. WOODWORK, DISPLAY 
CASES, STANDS, etc.—built by A. Bitter Construc- 
tion Co. Counter tops—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Co. HARDWARE—Richard Wilcox. ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION: Wiring system—concealed. Radio 
antenna—Harvey Hubbell, Inc, General Contractor: 
A. Bitter Construction Co. 
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In the design of the exterior of this store it was 
necessary to conform with the owner's inflexible 
requirement that the character of the building 
be maintained. The architect’s work consisted 
of removing the old limestone pilasters, and 
designing new show windows on the ground 
floor, leaving those above unaltered. Inside, the 
problem was to convert a long, narrow space 
into a luxurious and pleasing interior, properly 
adapted to the display and sale of shoes and 
accessories. At the entrance is a circular dis- 
play room, paneled in straight grain oak, where 
the newest models are displayed in small wall 
cases; beyond is the main selling space, whose 
walls are covered alternately with mirrors and 
curtains of pale pink rubber. The large show- 
case unit was deliberately projected into this 
room so that customers trying on shoes might 
see the various women’s accessories on display. 
A gray-blue carpet extends through the entire 
shop, providing a neutral background for the 
bright and varied colors of the upholstery. Pro- 
visions for storage include a space at the rear, 
and additional rooms on the mezzanine and in 
the basement. 
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SHOE STORE 





{ll photos, Samuel H. Gottscho 


NEW YORK CITY 





























FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


EXTERIOR: marble, William Bradley & Son. 
SHOW WINDOWS: Glass—plate, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Frame—bronze, Superb Bronze Co. Light- 
ing—Century Lighting Equipment Co. Interior finish 
—adjustable floor and background. Ventilation— 
mechanical. DISPLAY SIGN AND DOORS—Superb 
Bronze Co. AWNING—Aluminum Awning Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Shop—carpet. Store rooms— 
cork. WALLS—plaster and terra cotta blocks. 
WALL COVERINGS: Draperies—rubber, |. 8B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co. FURNISHINGS: Display cases, 
counter tops, etc.—fireproofed oak, Miller-Friediand 
Co. Furniture—Schmeig & Kotzian; designed by 
Arundell-Clarke, Ltd. HARDWARE: By Sargent & 
Co. and Yale & Towne Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Lighting consu!t- 
ant: Edward B. Kirk. Electrical engineer: H. ©. 
Nary. Wiring system—rigid conduit. Switches— 
Bryant Electric Co. FIXTURES: Specially desig! 
bronze, Edward F. Caldwell & Sons. Blown glass 
display fixtures—Marianna Von Allitch; recessed 
down lights—Century Lighting Equipment Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Complete 
automatic zone control system, General Electric 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


STORE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHOE DEPARTMENT GILBERT RONDE, DESIGNER 


Aa & WwW 


This is a department in a large 


“LOTE, so 
that show window display was jot part 
of the project. The problem, as stated }y 
the designer, was “to provide as high , 


seating density as possible, consist« 


UC With 
a distinctive appearance in charac(er yt) 
the rest of the store, and the solution 9 
the seating was the important point jy 
the job. Straight rows of seats, while pro- 
viding maximum capacity, were consid 


ered too reminiscent of cheaper stores 


. and 
irregularly placed chairs were inad quate 
The solution was found in an asymmet. 
rical arrangement of straight and curved 
rows. Good circulation was also achieve; 
in this scheme, better than is possible 


with straight rows. The other point of note 
is that leather was used architecturally on 
the walls.” The carpet is violet-gray an 
dark brown, the two colors being arrange; 
in irregular curved areas. Walls are gold, 
off-white, blue and pale peach. The chairs 
are covered in violet-blue and rose: dis 
play stands are covered with a rawhide- 
color imitation leather. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


FURNISHINGS: Chairs—covered in rough 
texture cloth. Display stands—covered with 
Rawtex, Asher & Boretz, Inc. WALL COVER. 
INGS—gold wallpaper and Masland Dura- 
leather Co. Duraleather. FLOOR COVER- 
INGS—broadloom carpet. DISPLAY LIGHT- 
ING AND ILLUMINATION—direct and in- 
direct, Mazda banks, decorative luminairs, 
and General Electric Co. spotlights. 
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VARIETY STORE 





ALFRED S$. ALSCHULER, 


All photos, Ezra Stoller 


W. T. GRANT CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Of recent vears there has been a distinct 
tendency in variety department stores to 
occupy quarters of increasing size. A recent 
example, of unusual interest for both size 
and design, is this new Grant store in 
Buffalo. With 40,000 sq. ft. of sales space 
on the first floor and in the basement, the 
store occupies a prominent corner in the 
city’s main business section. The concen- 
tration of interest at show window level, 
with the upper stories treated as a simply 
organized unit, seems an excellent solution. 
The main entrances to the store flank a 


tremendous curved window, whose func- 





ARCHITECT. RAYMOND LOEWY, INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 
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VARIETY STORE 








MAIN ENTRANCE 
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tion is not only display, but to pro- 
vide a clear view of the interior. 
Similar examples elsewhere in_ this 
portfolio would suggest a trend to- 
ward more open shop front designs. 
Views of the interior indicate the ad- 
vantages of omitting the hanging 
signs generally used in establishments 
of this type; where required there are 
signs placed against permanent back- 
grounds, with letters of edge-lighted 
fluorescent plastics. Another develop- 
ment in the planning of variety stores 
is the unusual aisle width, adopted 
so that traffic does not inconvenience 
purchasers at the various counters. 
Also noteworthy is the variation in 
design in the different departments. 
Those illustrated show the millinery 
section, and the handkerchief, dress 
pattern and pet departments, each 
carefully planned for the utmost effi- 
ciency in merchandising. 

An important part of the store is the 
luncheonette, located on the first floor 
and serviced by a kitchen on the sec 
ond floor. It follows one of th 
standard plans for units of this kind. 


Lighting was a vital element of t! 
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desica. Flush ceiling fixtures, with re- 
dectors and prismatic lenses, give 50- 
foot candles at counter level with 


ALFRED S$. ALSCHULER, ARCHITECT, RAYMOND LOEWY, INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER , 
complete absence of glare. Secondary 





fixtures are ceiling coves at the sides. 
Colors: exterior, off-white limestone, 


| 
| 
black granite, gray-blue terra cotta ‘ | 
and bronze sign. Interior: ceiling off- | 


white and light gray, walls light and 


with borders of red levanto. The 
ladies’ lounge has walls of gray and 
off-white, a dark blue linoleum floor, 
and furniture upholstered in blue and , ae tp &g | 


’ 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
deep coral, floor coral-beige terrazzo ' - a | ape 
yellow. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ey : } 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cut_ stone, ' fot em ae 
indiana Lime Stone Co., brick back-up, terra ae ' . 3 | 
cotta, Seaboard Terra Cotta Co.; inside— 
plaster. Interior partitions—ceramic glazed 
tile, National Fireproofing Co. and plaster 
partitions. Skeleton—structural steel to sec- 
ond floor line, Bethlehem Steel Co., reenforced 
concrete above. 
ROOF: Reenforced concrete covered with 1!/ 
in. Celotex Corp. insulation and Philip Carey 
Co. roofing. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Glass—(l1st.) plate, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.; (2nd. and 3rd.) Reedex, Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp.; wire glass for stair wall enclosures, 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS: Two freight and three dumb- 
waiters, Haughton Elevator Co. Doors—The 
Peelle Co. Trayveyor—Lamson Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Sales floors—Terrazzo, 
Del Turco Bros., Inc. Offices and rest rooms— 
asphalt tile, Thomas Moulding Co. Lounge 
and show windows—linoleum, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. and Armstrong Cork Co. Rubber 
base—Wright Rubber Products Co. LUNCH COUNTER 
WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen and _ toilet 
rooms—tile, Marsh Wall Products. Customers’ 
toilet rooms—Vitrolite, Vitrolite Div., Libbey- LADIES’ LOUNGE 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Wainscot—Formica, 
Formica Insulation Co. 
FURNISHINGS (lounge): Built-in furniture 
—Mallin Furniture Co. Settees and chairs— 
Troy Co. and Royal Chrome Co. 
DOORS AND METAL TRIM: Trim and in- 
terior doors—Dahlistrom Metallic Door Co. 
Exterior doors—General Bronze Corp. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin and Garden 
City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Materials 
by Youngstown Steel Products Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., National Electric 
Products, Bulldog Electric Products and Gen- 
eral Cable Co. Fixtures—Solar Light Co. 
PLUMBING—Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper. Refrigeration piping—Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. Sprinkler—Automatic Sprinkler 
Co. Toilet fixtures—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. 
+ - and Crane Co. Toilet partitions—The Mills 
U. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Com- 
plete exhaust supply, heating, cooling, filter- 
‘ng, humidifying and controls. Compressors— 
rte rk Ice Machinery Co. Heating specialties— 
a ine Co. Motors—Westinghouse Elec. & 
“tg. Co. Boiler and radiators—American 
‘adiator Co. Oil burner—Johnson Service Co. 
nk—Buffalo Tank Co. Anemostats—Anem- 
‘at Corp. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey. Ther- 
Stats and regulators—Johnson Service Co. 
"d Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
'ves—Kennedy Valve Co. Pump—Chicago 
np Co. Filters—American Air Filter Co. 
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suUMMER HOUSE FOR MRS. 


set on a rocky headland between two shaly 
beaches, “Fortune Rock” lies at the north 
end of Somes Sound, overlooking a magnifi- 
cent view of the Maine coast. Designed with 
the freedom that summer use allows, the 
house shows an imaginative and vigorous 
use of local materials, and is distinguished by 
an extraordinary degree of feeling for the site 
and landseape. The house was built entirely 
by local craftsmen, and everything, with the 
exception of mechanical equipment, was pro- 
duced in the neighborhood. Stone for the 
foundations and the large chimney was col- 
lected in the adjoining fields and along the 
water, and was laid on the rock ledge without 
excavation. 

The form of the exterior, according to Mr. 

Howe, was designed “to recall the broad sur- 

face of Somes Sound and to form a link be- 

tween land and seascape. The overhang of 
the living room beyond the cliff accentuates 
the idea, not only in aspect, but also by giv- 
ing an observer on the balcony the impression 
of being on the deck of a ship. In color the 
building, with its variegated granite founda- 
tions, oiled cedar clapboards, and silver gray 
shingles, seems a part of its natural surround- 

ings. The windows and railings are painted a 

light gray-umber, the underside of the eaves 

(a continuation of the interior plank ceilings) 

a pale gray-blue. The broad openings are de- 

signed to give the impression that exterior 

and interior are part of the same space.” 

The house is one story in height, but the two 

Wings are on different levels. The floor of the 

main portion is at road level, as shown in the 

photograph at the right, and is connected 
with the living room by a two-story stair 
unit. With all main rooms facing south, the 
overhangs serve as important protections 
against the summer sun. Properly oriented 
lor both sun and view, the house is also ex- 
posed to southwesterly winds which keep it 

‘most free of insects at all times, so that fly- 
eens have been dispensed with. 

‘he present building is part of a larger 
ject. There is to be another unit for the 
ier, and a third, containing a boathouse, 
ch will serve the children and their guests. 


ien the group is complete the present 


ise will be used for older guests, and for 


eral living and dining use. 
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FARGO THOMAS. GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT 














VIEW OF THE HOUSE TAKEN FROM THE SOUTH, SHOWING HIGH WATER LEVE 
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SECTION “A-A’ 
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ENTRANCE ELEVATION. THE BRIDGE CONNECTS ROAD AND FRONT DOOR 
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INTERIOR OF LIVING ROOM. THE FLOOR IS BARE AND FURNITURE IS LIGHT FOR THE UTMOST FLEXIBILITY OF USE 
LOOKING DOWN STAIR FROM UPPER 
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WING INTO LIVING ROOM. THE MURAL PAINTING IS BY CLARA FARGO THOMAS 
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csUMMER HOUSE FOR MRS. CLARA FARGO THOMAS. GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT 














34 WHITE PINE PAINTED— 
CEDAR CLAPBOARD OILED 
ILDING PAPER 

6 SHEATHING 
2°.4° APPROXIMATELY 18° 0:-C-—— 
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LIVING ROOM CORNICE DETAIL 
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The most striking single feature of the house 
is unquestionably the living room, half. of 
which juts out over the water on a sym- 
metrically balanced double cantilever whose 
other end is anchored in the rock. The archi- 
tect points out that this structural element is 
‘no trick to astound the observer but merely 
a direct way of meeting the owner’s desire to 
project her balcony into the heart of the 
urrounding land and seascape without hav- 
ng the house collapse during the first cold 
vinter or from gradual disintegration.” High 


vater comes almost to the bottom of the 


EC EM B ER ;? 29 





foundations and any attempt to avoid the 
use of a cantilever would have meant the 
building of foundations subject not only to 
the action of water, but of ice as well. Con- 
struction of the cantilever was facilitated by 
the proximity of a national park where road 
and bridge building is going on, which made 
available technically competent craftsmen. 

The main interiors are shown on the opposite 
page, and illustrate the great simplicity and 


openness achieved by the design. The mural 


paintings in the stair unit are by the owner, 
and are in excellent character with the house. 


VIEW FROM EAST SHOWING LIVING ROOM ON CONCRETE CANTILEVER BEAM 
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DINING ROOM AND BALCONY, SHOWING SLIDING DOORS. INDOOR DINING FURNITURE DESIGNED BY ALVAR AALTO 
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KITCHEN. CABINETS AND WALLS ARE FINISHED IN PLYWOOD 


DINING ROOM. TABLES PREPARED FOR BUFFET LUNCH 
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suUMMER HOUSE FOR MRS. CLARA 
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DETAILS-SLIDING DOORS 


LIVING ROOM SEEN THROUGH WINDOW OF MASTER BEDROOM. VIEW TO SOUT 


Interior walls are lined with quarter-inch ply- 
wood set on studding. This studding is not 
structural, but acts merely as a curtain be- 
tween the main elements of the frame, which 
consists of 6 x 6 in. posts set 10 ft. on centers. 
[t will be noted that the ceilings are carried 
out flush to the eaves, a treatment made pos- 
ible by setting the lintels above the ceiling 
joints; this is illustrated on page 451. 

‘'Vindows and doors are horizontally sliding; 


ie architect states that they were inexpen- 


ve to construct and have proved tight under 


FARGO THOMAS. GEORGE HOWE, 


driving rains. The simplest types of hardware 
were used; the sliding sash is fastened to the 
fixed sash by a common double-hung window 
fastener which eliminates rattling and forms 
a tight closure. 

The problem of outdoor furniture, frequently 
troublesome in a summer residence, was 
solved with the same simplicity as the struc- 
tural problems: all furniture, with the excep- 
tion of the dining room, is of the light 
outdoor type, and is easily moved indoors or 


out as desired. 
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SUMMER HOUSE FOR MRS. CLARA FARGO THOMAS. 





NNER’S BEDROOM. NOTE BUILT-IN FURNITURE AND SINGLE GUARD RAIL 


GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITEGy 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—selected field stone, | avy 
mortar joints. 

STRUCTURE: Posts, 6 x 6 in. 10 ft. o.c. w 
x 4 in. studs, 6 in. cedar siding, building paper 
and wood sheathing. Interior partitions—!, in. ly. 
wood paneling. Ceilings—wood sheathing, painted. 
ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Stone with terra cotta lining. Damp- 
ers—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Copper throughout. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, mostly sliding. Glass— 
Pennvernon double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

STAIR: Treads, risers and rail—oak. 

FLOORS: Living room and hall—oak. Dining room 
and passage—birch. Remainder—yellow pine. 
WOODWORK: Cabinets—built-in. Doors—built-up 
of 7% in. boards with solid edging. 
PAINTING: Exterior—treated with boiled 
oil. Floors—-1 coat Minwax, Minwax Co. 
1 coat varnish. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator 
—electric. Cabinets—fir plywood, white pine 
ash. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
BX. Switches—Despard, Pass & Seymour. Lighting 
fixtures—fiush type. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: JOHN FERNALD 
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EW FROM THE WEST, SHOWING THE SURROUNDINGS WHICH SET THE CHARACTER OF THE HOUSE 








HOUSE IN LINCOLN, MASS. 


WALTER GROPIUS AND MARCEL BREUER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 








ill photos, Ezra Stoller 
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Designed for his own use, and occupied on a rental basis, 


this house by Marcel Breuer is interesting as a very clear 


expression of the architect’s methods and preferences. The 


house is arranged in three units: porch, living room and an 
element containing sleeping, dining and service elements, 
ach of which is very distinctly indicated by the severel) 
geometric wood exteriors. The garage is merely a partl) 
enclosed shed near the house. A two-story living room is 
the main feature, with sharp differentiations of texture 
produced by the three walls of glass, wood and stone. As 
the photograph of the exterior shows, there is no exaggera 
tion in referring to a wall of glass, since this enormous win 
dow literally constitutes the entire wall save for spa 
occupied by radiators. The bedroom occupies an ope 


mezzanine at one end of the living room, and is related | 
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WALTER GROPIUS 


LINCOLN, MASS. 
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SECOND FLOOR BEDROOM 
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LIVING ROOM SEEN FROM DINING ROOM 
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VERTICAL SECTION A-A” 
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DETAIL OF LIVING ROOM WINDOW 
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LIVING ROOM LOOKING TOWARD DINING ROOM 


it by a repetition of the wood wall. It can be screened off 


be tilted and turned in almost any direction. Furniture 
by a curtain when desired. The lighting consists of wall 


all designed by Mr. Breuer; many of the pieces, including 
the armchairs and tables, are of bent plywood and wer 
commercially produced in England. 


fixtures of the type more commonly found in show win- 


dows; they provide a high degree of flexibility as they can 


ARCHITECTURAL 






—E IN LINCOLN, MASS. WALTER GROPIUS AND MARCEL BREUER, ARCHITECTS 
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SOUTH SIDE 





PORCH CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—T. & G. red- 
wood, 15 Ib. asphalt felt, fir boarding, studs, 
paper, '4 in. plywood or |%4 in. fir. Ceilings— 
plywood, and fir joists. 

ROOF: Covered with 15-year bond, built-up, 
The Barrett Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and roof— 
Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—casement, Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass—plate, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Screens on porch—(galvanized), 
Cambridge Screen Mfg. Co., remainder— 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

DOORS: Rezo, Paine Lumber Co. 
HARDWARE: By W. C. Vaughan Co. 





PAINTING: Material by E. Il. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 


LIGHT FIXTURES: Light Control Corp. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Sink—Ryan Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Modern 
Steel Equipment Co. Fan—Universal Blower 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker. 
PLUMBING—Hot and cold water—red brass. 
HEATING: Forced hot water system. Boiler, 
radiators and valves—American Radiator Co. 
Thermostat— Minneapolis- Honeywell Regu - 
lator Co. Water heater—Taco Heaters, inc. 
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FOR H. STANLEY MARCUS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The influence of the Texas climate 


nw 


| is very apparent in this luxurious 
residence, not only in the generous 


provision for ventilation and the pro- 





nounced overhangs which shelter the 
windows, but in the low-lying form 
of the house itself. The horizontality 





of the design is in part due to the 
‘ projecting roofs and to the emphasis 
given by a judicious use of materials; 
} essentially, however, it reflects the 





elongated plan which has been ad- 
mirably adapted to the important 
requirement of through ventilation. 
The open treatment of living and 
dining rooms has a double functional 
justification, in both climate and re- 
quirements of flexibility, and the 


large screened terrace further extends 


— 





| ‘the useful living space. A series of 
iandsome interiors recalls the very 
ersonal handling of modern forms 
iaracteristic of the exterior. 
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IARCUS HOUSE, DALLAS, TEXAS. DE WITT AND WASHBURN, ARCHITECTS 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





T 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. face 
brick veneer, 1 in. air space, insulating felt, 
7, in. storm sheeting, 2 in. Sheetrock, U. S. 
Gypsum Co., covered by decorator’s canvas 
and backed with Reynolds Metals Co. metal- 
lation. Floor construction—concrete slab on 
fill. Ceilings—Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
covered with canvas; plaster in living room. 
ROOF: Covered with 20-year bonded tar and 
gravel, The Barrett Co. Deck—covered with 
Con-Ser-Tex, William L. Barrell Co., Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvan- 
ized ingot iron. Downspouts—cast iron. 
INSULATION: Walis—Metallation, Reynolds 
Metals Co. Roof—metallation and Johns- 
Manville rock wool. Sound insulation 
(kitchen and pantry)—Quietile, U. S. Gyp 
sum Co. 

GLASS: Double strength, quality A; 3/16 in. 
plate for doors, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, library 
dining and breakfast room—'!/p_ in. cork, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Kitchen—linoleum, 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. Bathrooms — rubber, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—redwood and yellow 
pine. Doors—birch veneer and redwood 
Cabinets—magnolia and quartered oak. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: All material by Cook Paint Ci 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Mag 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator 
Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sink—Standard San 
tary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: H 
air heating equipped with humidity app: 
ratus and automatic humidifying and ten 
perature control; Moncrief forced air fu 
nace with ducts insulated for future coolin 
The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. The 
mostat and humidistat—Minneapolis-Hone 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—Crane C 
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THE CASE FOR THE SKYSCRAPER 


Condensed from an address before the 17th Annual Convention, 
of Steel Construc tion, New York, October 17, 190 


It is a fact that the rate of skyscraper 
construction has been slowed considerably, 
for a time was virtually at a standstill. 
After a decade which registered an un- 
precedented boom in this type of building, 
with an average volume of $1,000,000,000 
per year, construction of this kind during 
the “30s averaged but $300,000,000—a 
drop of 66 per cent. Around this fact has 
centered a great deal of opinion—in- 
formed and misinformed. 

Catchword of one group of these ob- 
servers has been the term, “Decentral- 
ization.” According to the vociferous 
champions of this point of view, most of 
the evils of the day, from unemployment 
to swing music, may be attributed—di- 
rectly or indirectly—to high buildings. 
The skyscraper, they say, is a lismal flop, 
untenanted, anti-social, and a white ele- 
phant in good times as well as bad. 

The alarming thing about it, however, 
is that the man in the street has been 
pretty much sold on the idea that urban 
congestion is produced by the skyscraper, 
that it is getting worse from year to year, 
and that nothing could be more disastrous 
than a revival of office building construc- 
tion to the rate of the prosperous °20s. 
This widespread belief, if uncontested, will 
certainly have an important effect on the 
character of future urban construction, 
may even be reflected in_ ill-considered 
legislation of a restrictive type. 

Is the skyscraper guilty as charged, or 
is it merely a convenient scapegoat, 
“picked up” because of its conspicuous 
presence at the scene of the crime? 

lhe indictment is on two counts, social 
and economic. In the first count, the de- 
endant is charged with causing street and 

lewalk congestion, shutting out light 

d air, and aiding and abetting the 

end toward centralization, which is held 

be socially unhealthy. In the second 
int, he is accused of embezzlement—the 
per floors of high buildings are said to 
al profits from the lower floors and 
nder the building as a whole uneco- 
mic. In my opinion, both counts are 

(he theory that skyscrapers cause, or 

en necessarily result in crowding and 

gestion is an oversimplification. It is 
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By Henry N. Wright 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF The Architectural Forum 


based on so many misconceptions, how 
ever, that it requires some patience to 
dissect. Most easily disposed of is the 
question of vehicular congestion. Manhat- 
tan had its problems of congestion long 
before it sprouted skyscrapers; its prime 
trouble spots have always been at points 
where main arteries of through traffic in- 
tersect, and depend more on concentra- 
tions resulting from bridges and tunnels, 
manufacturing districts such as the gar- 
ment center, and bus and trolley routes 
than on the height of adjacent buildings. 
The corner of Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, which the Police Department calls 
the worst in the city, is distinguished by 
the lowest buildings in the vicinity. Lon 
don, which has no skyscrapers at all, is 
notorious for such trouble spots. 

Similarly, it is well established that con- 
centrations of pedestrians depend more on 
retail trade and transportation facilities 
than on building height. 


* 


The real question involved, both in the 
problem of congestion and in the problem 
of adequate light and air, is not one of 
height but one of bulk. Bulk which is 
excessive in relation to existing street and 
sidewalk systems is not so common as the 
opponents of the skyscraper would have 
us believe; where it does exist, its harmful 
effects are most pronounced in relatively 
low buildings of large area rather than in 
the tower-type structures of mid-Man- 
hattan. Nowhere else is there an abun- 
dance of light and air, not to mention 
outlook and other amenities, matching 
that in thousands of New York’s sky- 


scraper offices 





nor could such good re- 
sults have been achieved in any other 
way. 

Actually, it is just beginning to be 
realized that tall buildings relieve conges- 
tion, both vehicular and pedestrian, by 
taking choking horizontal traffic off the 
streets and sidewalks and converting it 
into properly serviced vertical traffic with- 
in the buildings themselves. The Starrett 
Lehigh warehouse, for example, where 
proper provision for freight transfer has 
been made in the original plans, prevents 
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sidewalk blocking and saves time and 
money for tenants and city alike. 

There remain, of course, those critics 
who are opposed not so much to the sky 
scraper itself as to the big city in general. 
As a theory, this point of view has gained 
considerable currency in recent years as 
one of the numerous panaceas for eco 
nomic ills. In practice, however, its head 
way has been less impressive: in only one 
vear (1932) did the movement from city 
to farm exceed the normally-large move 
ment from farm to city, and then by a 
scant 270,000, as compared with a peak 
in the reverse direction of more than a 
million. Apparently, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans still agree with the 
late Raymond Hood, architect for many 
of Manhattan’s most impressive buildings, 
who said: 

“Congestion is good . . . New York is 
the first place in the world where a man 
can work within a ten minute walk of a 
.. Think how 
this expands the field from which we can 


quarter of million people. 


choose our friends, our co-workers and 
contacts, how easy it is to develop a con- 
stant interchange of thought.” 

In the economic sphere, opponents of 
high buildings are on no surer ground 
than in the social. It is true that many— 
if not most—tall office buildings have lost 
money. But this is also true of many—if 
not most—of the low apartment houses 
erected during the same period—true, in 
fact, of the real estate picture in general 
during its most troubled decade. One 
might, with equal justice, point to the 
fact that many a high building has _ re- 
turned handsome dividends. 

The crux of the matter, however, is the 
idea that the upper floors of skyscraper 
office buildings lose money which must be 
made up from the returns for lower-floor 
space. Behind this theory is the fact that 
tall buildings cost more to build and re- 
quire more elevator space per unit of floor 
area than lower structures. On the other 
hand, this is at least partially counterbal 
anced by the fact that upper-floor space 
commands a higher rental than that on 
lower floors, and that space in a_ high 
building is often easier to rent because of 


its advertising value. Still another point 
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of this kind is that the space occupied by 
tower elevators on lower floors is usually 
dark and unrentable. Result of all these 
considerations is an intricate equation 
which sets up a law of diminishing returns 
governing economic height, in which the 
determining factor is usually ground rent. 

For my own amusement, and to check 
on the truth of the assertion that sky- 
scraper office buildings exceed their eco- 
nomic height, I recently made just such a 
calculation. Using the balance sheet of a 
tall New York office building which has 
been losing money, I attempted to dis- 
cover what would happen if it were only 
half as big. I discovered that the lower 
building would still lose money even if 
fully occupied at double the present rent, 
whereas the tall building stood to make a 
lot of maney if this happy state of affairs 
were only partially achieved. 

Few large buildings, tall or squat, are 
designed without a searching examination 
of this equation. Ordinarily, it is decided 
strictly on its merits, within the limits of 
human fallibility. Calculations intended to 
prove that a building lower than that 
actually built in a given case would have 
proved more economic usually depend on 
the rentals actually realized being much 
less than were anticipated. 


* 


So much for the negative side of the 
question. I much prefer the positive ap- 
proach, and this, it seems to me, has been 
woefully neglected. It is high time for 
those of us who understand the problem 
to take the offensive: to popularize the 
skyseraper’s many, but little-known ad- 
vantages. 

Watchword for such a campaign should 
be Centralization, but centralization of a 
new type, Planned Centralization. The 
need for centralization is axiomatic: de- 
spite modern means of communication it 
is vital to the economic life of the nation 
that increasingly large numbers of people 
actually see and talk with one another 
every day. And it is obviously advantage- 
ous that their offices be as near together 
and their homes as near to their offices 
as possible without sacrifice of other 
essentials. 

Such centralization is best accomplished 
by high buildings. In the only example 
where a consistent attempt has been made 
to accomplish the same result with build- 
ings of limited height—the Federal Capi- 
tal—results are most unfortunate. Anyone 
who has trudged wearily through the 
miles of corridors of the Commerce and 
Labor buildings knows how badly suited 
such structures are to the administration 
of our highly complex society. 

Opposed to this isolated and unsuccess- 
ful attempt at centralization in low 
buildings are countless examples in which 
the skyscraper form has been chosen 
principally because of the convenience it 
affords. This has been done at state capi- 
tols, such as Albany and Bismarck; in city 
halls, like Los Angeles; schools, like New 
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York’s recently dedicated Joan of Are 
Junior High School, and in numerous hos- 
pitals, among which New York Hospital, 
New Orleans’ Charity Hospital, Los 
Angeles General Hospital, the Presby- 
terian Medical Center in New York and 
the New Jersey Medical Center are out- 
standing examples. Here the true function 
of the skyscraper as a “vertical street” 
with swift transportation and a minimum 
of wasted corridor space, has been recog- 
nized and utilized to furnish the utmost 
in accessibility and convenience. 

This is Planned Centralization. There 





is a well-defined trend in this direc! 


mn in 
institutional and office buildings all 


parts of the country. Best of all, of 


OUurse, 
is our own Rockefeller Center, hic) 
proves the point that—given proper plan. 
ning—tall buildings can provide sore 
open space, air, light and outlook. cay 


relieve rather than increase congestion. 
and can make our cities infinitely more 
beautiful and convenient than we have 
so far dared to dream. 

There is room for the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter idea in most of the cities, large and 
small, in every part of the country. 


HOUSING AND ARCHITECTS 


Excerpts from The Octagon for September and October, 1939 


A CRITICISM 
By A. C. Shire 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, USHA 


Two years ago low rent housing by local 
governments with federal aid was a thin 
pamphlet fresh from the Government 
Printing Office. Today it is, among other 
things, one of the biggest architectural 
jobs in history. In 120 cities, several 
thousand architects, engineers, landscape 
architects, and their assistants of all de- 
grees are working on plans and _ specifica- 
tions for nearly 250 projects that will 
house about 100,000 families. 

I acknowledge the importance of the 
architect’s part in the housing movement, 
but I want to emphasize the fact that this 
is a new kind of work for architects, that 
it calls for new lobes, so to speak, in the 
architectural brain—not to mention a new 
professional morality and a new relation 
of responsibility to client and public. I 
should be negligent of my obligation to 
the USHA program if I did not strive in 
every way to induce the architectural pro- 
fession to give more complete and effec 
tive service to housing. To this end I 
feel it necessary to make certain indict- 
ments against the kind of work some—or 
many—of the local architects have been 
doing. In this process, I propose to stick 
a few well sharpened pins into the pro- 
fessional skin-- and the more sensitive it 
proves to be, the better I shall be 
pleased. ... 

The Act requires “that such projects 
will not be of elaborate or expensive de- 
sign or materials and that economy will 
be promoted both in construction and ad- 
ministration. * and that average con- 
struction costs will not exceed the average 
cost of dwellings produced by private 
enterprise under similar conditions. 

The architect must therefore always re- 
member that he is designing for: 

1) Low cost—so that a given sum of 
money can provide housing for as many 
families as possible without sacrifice of the 
other essentials. 
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2) Low rent—so that this housing can 
be brought within the reach of the lowest 
income group. 

3) Adequate housing—decent, | safe, 
sanitary, providing the essentials of light, 
sanitary facilities, and privacy for the in 
dividual and the family; social life for the 
family and the group; pleasant, simple, 
comfortable surroundings. 

The commonest mistake that local au 
thorities and architects make is that they 
don’t know their real clients, the people 
who will live in the houses—don’t know 
their habits and needs and means. The 
average tenant of subsidized housing will 
earn less than $1,000 a year. Apparently 
an American architect can’t imagine a 
family income of less than about $3,000 or 
$4,000. Hence the whole tone of his ap 
proach becomes unrealistic. When he gets 
down to brass tacks he is. still several 
economic strata above reality. 

When we try to bring to the architect 
the stern realities of subsidized housing, 
he is likely to show irritation, as if we 
were taking the fun out of the job. What 
hope is there for housing if architects can’t 
break through their accumulated spiritual 
cobwebs and meet the need for invention 
and simplification, finding a new kind of 
design that is consistent with the new 
human and physical materials they are 
working with? If they can’t supply this 
vision, who will? It is time that we were 
more concerned with the real needs of low 
income families than with charm, sym- 
metry, traditional style, and bourgeois 
standards. 

Are architects interested only in_ the 
things that can be photographed for pub 
lication? As far as the interior layout |s 
concerned the architect quite willingly ac 
cepts the suggestions made by USHA: it 
saves him the trouble of thinking about 
the real problem at hand—how to pro\ 
for the life of the people who will occu) 
the project. “Yes, sure, the plans are good 
enough anyway you suggest, but don't 
take away my sloping roofs, the cano} 
supported by wrought iron ornamenta! 
at the house entrances, false chimneys. 
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arc uitraves around windows, the cupola 
on my community building. How can you 


have architecture without these things? 
Syrely you don’t want this project to look 
like an institution?” I can never under- 


stand that remark about an institution. 
Every time I hear it, I go out and look 
at another institution and every time I 
fnd on it all the things the architects 
want to put on this housing project to 
keep it from looking like an institu- 
tion. «6. 

And when it comes to laying out the 
buildings on the site, does the architect 
strive for economy and _ livability, the 
most in terms of usefulness for the least 
in terms of rent? Does he study his site 
and aspire to make his plan fit it like the 
proverbial glove? He does not. He drives 
around the property once and _ believes 
that if it isn’t flat it can be made so. He 
approaches the site plan as a long-awaited 
ladder to professional glory. Lifting a 
motif from an English garden city plan 
—don’t architects know about any other 
kind of city plan except the “Garden 
City” of the ’90s?— he repeats it nine 
times so that on paper—or from the air— 
the project will look like a beautiful piece 
of linoleum. One of the courts falls on a 
fifteen foot diagonal slope—this gives him 
a chance to get some charming informal 
effects with retaining walls and steps, up 
and down which the tenants, for a century 
or so, will be privileged to push their 
baby buggies... . 





* 


Low rent is the sine qua non of subsi- 
dized housing and under the USHA pro- 
gram low maintenance costs are to low 
rents what eggs are to an omelette. That 
is anew idea to most architects; they have 
been used to thinking of maintenance as 
a small item compared with interest and 
taxes. Thus here again, the architect is 
under the distressing necessity of having 
a new idea. He must think of things in 
terms of the care they need. And he must 
see that the maintenance money is spent 
for things that will make life easier for 
the tenants. For example, anything that 
requires periodic painting adds to the 
rent, and the more elaborate it is the more 
it costs to paint it, and hence the more 
it adds to the rent. Naturally, therefore, 
there should be a minimum of trim and 
that minimum should be simple. What 
good is a five-member cornice to a woman 
who has to cook, wash, and otherwise care 
ior a five-member family? .. . 

That family wants to look out on trees 
and shrubs, grass and flowers. But they 
ion’t want to watch gardeners cutting the 
erass, pruning the shrubs, weeding the 
‘lower beds, when their rent is helping to 
pay those gardeners’ wages... . 

[t is not just a lack of definite knowl- 

lge of costs, but a lack of definite inter- 

‘t in cost that appears in most of the 

rojects submitted. This probably stems 

om private practice in which a few dol- 
ts saved are a few dollars that remain 
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in the client’s pocket. Whereas a few dol- 
lars saved in each of many hundred dwell- 
ing units in a project are used to provide 
more dwelling units. .. . 

What is the explanation? Is this busi- 
ness of designing for low costs and low 
rents so different from all the architect’s 
previous training and experience that he 
has not yet acquired the essential tech- 
nique? If this is true perhaps a new type 
of technical education for architects is 
necessary. 


A REPLY 
By Frederick L. Ackerman 


Such a sweeping indictment of a profes- 
sional group as that made by Mr. Shire 
suggests that he may be writing under 
guidance of a somewhat biased point of 
view. 

For Mr. Shire makes no reference at all 
to a very considerable amount of work of 
a serious technical nature which was done 
by members of the architectural profes- 
sion in the interest of a matter-of-fact 
re-statement of the problem of housing, 
and also in the working out of such half- 
way solutions as it might be possible to 
find within the framework of our debt 
economy. As I run over the list of those 
who volunteered to act as pioneers in this 
field, seeking rational solutions within the 
frame of aims expressed by Mr. Shire, the 
small list seems to be made up almost 
exclusively of architects; engineers were 
conspicuous by their absence. There was 
no compensation to be derived from this 
pioneering work, which was confined 
largely to finding “solutions” within the 
technical fields of design and construction, 
since they could not be applied under the 
reign of “business-as-usual.” 

But what impels me to find fault with 
Mr. Shire’s statement is the absence of 
any reference to a genetic account of 
housing in the U. S. and to the casual 
circumstance which give rise to the recent 
drift toward a more matter-of-fact tech- 
nique of design. From this statement one 
gains the impression that the architect 
has played no part at all in this work: 
this is not so. 

Mr. Shire singles out as conspicuous 
examples of misguided men “the 1920 
style architect.” But it should be recalled 
that it was during the 1920’s that a con- 
siderable number of architects, grown in- 
expressibly weary of working under the 
canons of conspicuous waste and competi- 
tive spending, took up the rather thank- 
less task of attempting to re-state the 
problem of housing in terms of a matter- 
of-fact approach. Naturally there are few 
examples of accomplishment during that 
period, for the 1920’s offered practically 
no opportunities of translating rational 
aims into rational structures. That was 
the period during which Financial Busi- 
ness rated it safer, more conservative, to 
loan a few billions to foreign nations for 





the launching of housing schemes and 
preparations for war, etc., than to risk a 
few dollars in the U. S. in the interest 
of more and better housing. 

But the fact remains, and it can be 
abundantly documented by our journals 
of that day, that the profession which 
Mr. Shire appears to indict had sent its 
skirmishers well out front, far beyond the 
line of business-as-usual before Mr. Shire 
became interested in the problem. 

Mr. Shire ends his indictment with an 
interesting paragraph. .. . 

Certainly and emphatically, designing 
for low cost and low rents is unlike the 
experience of the architect prior to the 
years of the depression, except in such 
rare instances that we may ignore them, 
as having no bearing in the case. How else 
could it be? Has Mr. Shire forgotten what 
actuated building during the several 
decades prior to 1939? Has he forgotten 
Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Class” 
with its discussions of the pecuniary 
canons of taste, conspicuous waste, com 
petitive consumption, etc.? Has he for- 
gotten the dominating position of the 
promoter, the speculator, the jerry-builder 
and the criteria under which a part of 
the profession prostituted its aims and 
knowledge? What was there in the prepa 
ration of drawings under the injunctions 
to design the cheapest damn thing that 
would hold together, to sneak below the 
minimum requirements of the building 
law, to crowd the land, to exploit light 
and air—what was there in all this experi- 
ence which would prepare him to design 
for minimum cost-of-use over a 60 year 
amortization period? The answer is, there 
was nothing. 

And what was there in working under 
the criteria of conspicuous waste and 
competitive spending in designing struc- 
tures for institutions of higher learning, 
for great banks, for religious institutions, 
for the would-be and the ultra-well-to-do, 
and so on and on—what was there in all 
this experience to prepare him for the 
advent of subsidized housing for the very 
poor? Again there was nothing. The won- 
der is that the profession kept a tiny 
flame of interest in workmanship and 
well-building going all through this period, 
and more the wonder that revolt against 
this period of misguided effort showed its 
head before the Great Depression set in. 


* 


And just what had engineering to offer 
at this same juncture? Well, this is what 
it had to offer: it accepted the whole 
complicated muddle of the construction 
industry, considered as a whole, as the 
point of departure in its quest for effici- 
ency in providing habitations for all of us. 
It accepted the inordinately wasteful sys- 
tem of distribution and assumed that it 
was solving some problem by saving some 
picayune items in a living unit while the 
torrent of waste in the production indus- 
try as a whole went roaring by. What 
was there in the experience and training 
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in the field of the construction industry 
which prepared the construction engineer 
competently to deal with this problem of 
adequate housing for all of us? Again, 
one may say, nothing much. 

If Mr. Shire will pause and look at this 
matter from a broader angle he will realize 
that no one is prepared to deal with this 
problem of housing all of us—that goes 
for the financier, the banker, the indus- 
trialist, the investor, the architect, the 
engineer, the builder, the “sub” and for 
building trades labor. That’s the reason 





why we are now resorting to subsidized 
housing to take care of—how large a 
proportion of our total population nobody 
knows. 

All this is not to imply that Mr. Shire 
does not experience the troubles which 
he so clearly describes. It is rather to 
point out that his troubles are not due 
merely to deficiencies in “local individuals”; 
they arise in a broad institutional back- 
ground. And the fact that we are discuss- 
ing this matter in this way is probably 
due to our deep sense of frustration. 


FUNCTIONAL COLOR IN HOSPITALS 


By Faber Birren 


Excerpts from an article in The Modern Hospital, November, 1939. 


Whenever possible, functions should be 
served in the use of color to decorate a 
hospital. While esthetic factors are impor- 
tant, there is still greater need for a care- 
ful attention to the emotional and physical 
comfort of the patient so that color will 
prove a definite aid to convalescence. Hos- 
pital problems are too specialized and 
too vital to be answered by mere styles 
or decorative vogues. Permanent values 
should be sought and a palette developed 
that will serve medicine and please the 
patient. 

Not so many years ago mental hospitals 
here and abroad used intensely colored 
rooms in the treatment of patients. In 
cases of functional depression and melan- 
cholia the patient was confined to a room 
having red walls, furnishings, window 
panes and illumination sources. Cases of 
functional excitation were confined to 
rooms similarly handled in blue or violet. 
The medical records of a few decades ago 
gave hopeful accounts of results. The 
practice was abandoned with the advent 
of such therapies as insulin shock and dia- 
thermy. Color may afford relief but it is 
hardly a cure. 

‘ The principles involved, however, still 
apply. There are two distinct regions of 
the spectrum, warm and cool, and to these 
regions the emotional reactions of people 
are different. Red is exciting; blue is sub- 
duing. The neutral point lies in the yellow 
and green region. 

As applied to hospital decoration it is 
obvious that an exciting effect, a subduing 
effect and a rather neutral result may be 
expected in order with warm colors, cool 
colors and yellowish-green colors. 

Personal preferences or prejudices aside, 
pale yellowish and pale greenish colors 
have an all round utility. Warm tones— 
buffs, pinks and salmons—appropriately 
belong in rooms and wards in which the 
patients are definitely on the road to re- 
covery. These warm hues will bolster the 
spirit and encourage a desire to get well. 
Conversely, cool tones—blues, lavenders 
and grays—appropriately belong in rooms 
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occupied by chronic disease patients. They 
are far more restful and relaxing and help 
to reconcile the mind of the individual to 
a more prolonged stay. 

In the general color treatment of a hos- 
pital a variety of fairly strong hues should 
be placed in the entrance, lobby, parlors 
and rooms for the visitors’ accommoda- 
tion. Variety in particular (though it must 
be carefully harmonized) will give the 
building a cheerful atmosphere. White and 
smaller areas of red and blue are safe colors 
to employ. They are universally liked and 
have a spontaneous charm. To judge from 
the reaction of most people to any en- 
vironment that has the stamp of institu- 
tionalism, severity is a pose that the hos- 
pital will do well to avoid. 

In the accommodations for patients and 
in surgical and service departments, func- 
tionalism should hold sway over esthetics. 
Hospital corridors should be finished in 
light colors for high light reflection. Walls 
at the ends of corridors should show 
touches of color for relief. Floors may be 
dark, although the curved baseboards 
should be lighter in tone (more like the 
walls) to reveal all traces of dirt or litter 
and to discourage those who may look for 
a place to discard something. 

Hospital rooms should have tinted ceil- 
ings either to match the wall or to con- 
trast with it; if the ceilings are high the 
tone can be deeper than the walls. A room 
treated in this fashion will tend to rest 
the patient when he lies in bed and looks 
up at the dark tone, and he will be agree- 
ably stimulated when he sits up or glances 
at the brighter walls. 

Mottled paint finishes and unconven- 
tional wall covering patterns will relieve 
monotony. They are desirable but not es- 
sential. Formal and geometric patterns of 
any sort should never appear in large areas. 
They distract the eye and mind and may 
lead to nervous irritability. 

As to draperies and furnishings, psycho- 
logical tests again reveal that people like 
either direct contrast or close analogy and 
are indifferent to other hue arrangements. 
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Analogous color schemes (predon) nated 
by one color or a closely allied group of 
colors) are perhaps too severe for rooms 
occupied day and night. Pleasing contrast 
seems advisable and far superior, 
Generally, the most satisfying illuminag- 
tion is yellowish or golden (like the atmos. 
pheric tinge of sunset or Indian summer). 
Delicate orange-pink and magenta also are 
pleasant. Yellow-greens, greens and }luyes 
are usually distressing. Of the cool hues. 
a soft bluish violet seems to be the only 
acceptable one. , 
If monotony is one of the curses of }ios 
pital occupancy, these observations may 
be turned to practical purposes. For ex- 
ample, it is highly desirable to design 
rooms in soft buffs or grays that can, under 
the influence of an adjustable artificial 
light source, be shifted in appearance 
toward the warm side or the cool side of 
the spectrum. A hospital interior can thus 
be given a wider emotional range. Patients 
with a dislike for warm hues, for instance, 
could be readily satisfied with a cool illu- 
mination. The mere ability to produce 
pleasant shifts in the atmospheric appear- 
ance of a room may prove delightful to 
the patient, and delight in a patient is a 
salubrious tonic. 


*. 


THEY SAY— 


“Business as usual during alterations to 
Germany.’—Sign on a chemist’s shop in 
Lambeth. 


“The New York World’s Fair will exert 

no more influence on the architecture of 

tomorrow than would a band of musicians 

on musical tastes if each member were 
. . . . ” 

playing a_ different — piece.”—Harvey 

Witey Corsert. 


“The architectural style of a building is 
relatively unimportant, provided it is 
beautiful, but the architectural pattern of 
our cities, towns and villages is of great 
importance to the nation.”—Deran Wat- 
TER R. McCornack, M.LT. 


“Will sandbags revive a taste for rustica- 
tion? There is now many a dreary com- 
mercial building in England, with its 
plinth of sandbags, looking like the begin- 
nings of some Italianate palace.”—As- 
TRAGAL in The Architects’ Journal, Lon- 
don, October 5, 1939. 


“Why does one love the night, flowers, 
everything around one, without trying to 
understand them? But in the case o! a 
painting, people have to understand. li 
only they would realize above all that an 
artist works of necessity, that he him elf 
is only a trifling bit of the world, and that 
no more importance should be attached to 
him than to plenty of other things wich 
please us in the world, though we n't 
explain them.”—Picasso. 
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RHE DIARY 


Tuesday, October 3—Back in New York 
for another convention, this time the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Architects, at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Apparently the habit of 
coming together for business and _ profes- 
sional discussion is not instinctive. It has 
to be fostered over a long period. A.LA. 
has been at it for three-quarters of a 
century now and the going is fairly good. 
N. Y. State Association, with about 1,600 
members out of the 3,000 or so that are 
registered, drew 64 to its dinner last eve- 
ning, 52 to its business session and lunch 
today. Rochester made a bid for next 
year’s gathering and will probably draw a 
more representative crowd. It would seem, 
however, that some system of delegate 
representation should be put into effect— 
the wholesale invitation to members is a 
bit too loose. 

Matthew W. Del Gaudio contributed a 
real idea in connection with unification. 
Instead of plunging into the maelstrom of 
difficultities involved in several grades of 
membership in A.LA., he suggests that 
matters of National or State political im- 
port be handled by a joint committee of 
The Institute and the State Associations. 
The scheme has proven its practicality in 
New York State, where several Chapters 
and other organizations have found that 
the aims they have in common can _ be 
achieved by their joint committee with- 
out any necessity for calling in the min- 
ister to tie irrevocable bonds. 


* 


Friday, October 6.—As if in answer to 
widespread admonition that the architect 
should assume leadership in civie affairs, 
(he Pittsburgh Architectural Club has per- 
suaded the City Council to name a street 
in the heart of Pittsburgh’s Golden Tri- 
angle, “Charette Way.” 


Washington, Thursday, October 12.— 
Echoes from Stockholm’s recent session 
of the International Congress of City 
Planning and Housing come rather faint- 
ly through an ether jammed with talk of 
var. Henri Sellier, former Minister of 
‘ealth under the Blum government in 
trance, holds to the skyscraper as the 
olution of public housing. Reinhold Nie- 
eyer, in charge of land planning for the 
ivirons of Berlin, favors satellite towns 
ud free-standing privately owned homes. 
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George L. Pepler of the British Health 
Ministry, after experimenting with rental 
apartments in London and Leeds, comes 
back to what Sir Raymond Unwin has 
always advocated, the single-family dwell 
ing with a garden plot. Kai Hendriksen, 
head of the Copenhagen’s housing bureau, 
swears by the row house. Prof. Sverre 
Pedersen of Norway believes in_ three- 
story private dwellings with balconies and 
side yards. Dr. Paola Cuccimei of Italy 
reported that most of his country’s new 
building is in the form of three- to six- 
story apartments. You pays your money 
and you takes your choice. 


* 


Saturday, October 14.—The jury of archi- 
tects which passed on the drawings of 
Insulux Competition No. 2—a_ problem 
of remodeling three stores—was not im- 
pressed by the attempts to develop a 
second-floor beauty parlor. Possibly the 
competitors, in giving more time and 
study to the restaurant and women’s ap- 
parel shop facades, considered the beauty 
parlor a matter of less importance. 
Whether we like it or not, the so-called 
beauty industry ranks sixth in the US.A. 
and is grossing $200 million this year. 
Some 39 million women patronize our 
78,624 beauty shops. There is an archi- 
tectural problem here, and some group of 
technical designers will take it over if the 
architect spurns it. 


Tuesday, October 17—To a_ luncheon 
honoring John J. Earley of Washington, 
following which he answered many ques- 
tions concerning the technique he has de- 
veloped in giving an enduring beauty of 
texture and color to precast concrete slabs. 
Architectural concrete, meeting needs that 
were chiefly utilitarian, has been playing 
the role of the rather drab maid of all 
work. Brickwork, in its quantitative use, 
has been likewise subordinated to the 
strictly utilitarian excepting when in cer- 
tain times and places craftsmanship has 
raised its status to that of a fine art. Earley 
has done this with concrete, and he has 
done it by learning first the mechanical 
processes and physical relationship under 
which concrete takes on its most substan- 
tial form, then, holding to those lines, se- 
lecting and even making his coarse and 


fine aggregates to raise concrete to the 
status of a really beautiful building ma- 
terial. 














Thursday, October 19—For twenty years 
Philadelphia has had its Art Jury... The 
charter of the city provides that no work 
of art shall become the property of the 
city by purchase, gift, or otherwise unless’ 
it and its location shall first have been 
approved by the Art Jury. There is a 
pattern here for other cities which would 
prevent much of the regret that follows 
too ready acceptance of painting, sculp 
ture, memorials, and the like which have 
not been expertly scrutinized. Ten men 
and Paul Cret happens now to be presi 
dent of the Jury—serve without compensa 
tion. They even pay their own expenses 
on inspection trips throughout the city. 
The only two salaries paid are to an ex 
ecutive secretary and to a combination 
clerk and stenographer, involving, with 
other minor expenses, an average of $5,000 
per year. In view of the fact that in one 
vear the Jury passed upon close to 
$3,000,000 worth of projects, this form of 
art insurance is absurdly low. 


* 


Monday, October 23.—In building for pub 

lic use, the Supervising Architect’s Of 

fice does not often encounter the diffi 

culties recently met in building the post 
office and court house in Nome, Alaska. 
Gilbert S. Underwood, one of the consult 

ing architects of the Department, designed 
the structure for reenforced concrete, but 
bids within the appropriation could not 
be had. Thereupon the plans were redrawn 
for timber construction. The only materials 
obtainable locally were sand, gravel, and 
water. Everything else had to be shipped 
to Nome from Seattle, 2,300 miles dis 

tant, and shipping is possible only from 
June to October. Contrary to the usual 
practice in temperate climate, the problem 
was not to prevent the soil under founda- 
tions from freezing, but rather to prevent 
it from thawing. During the summer the 
upper crust thaws to about eighteen inches 
in depth, the underlying earth remaining 
frozen winter and summer. The building 
was erected upon a floating foundation 
consisting of a three-inch slab of con- 
crete upon which was laid a timber mat of 
2 x 8 in. lumber on edge, laminated and 
spiked together. At right angles to grain 
of the timber mat were laid reenforced 
concrete foundation walls and reen- 
forced concrete beams 2 ft. square in sec- 
tion, 12 ft. on centers, which latter serve 
as “mud sills” for the building. A gravel 
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fill between these walls and beams serves 
to insulate the earth underneath from the 
heat of the building. 


Wednesday, October 25—Seventy years 
ago Manhattan was outraged by the fact 
that a landlord put up the first apartment 
house in America. “French flats” they were 
called, and Rutherford Stuyvesant built 
them at 142 East 18th St. “No house is 
big enough for two families!” a contem- 
porary writer cried in viewing with alarm 
these “impious importations.” Ill health 
and loss of moral character were among 
the immediate consequences predicted. To- 
day the redstone building, designed by 
Richard M. Hunt, remains virtually un- 
changed, and its apartments rent for ap- 
proximately the same price charged by the 
first landlord—about $1,200 a year. The 
building has never been remodeled, and 
vacancies have been rare. One tenant oc- 
cupied his flat of eight large rooms for 
O+ years. 


* 


Friday, October 27.—One does not hear so 
much today about the recipes for archi- 
tectural romanticism that were fairly com- 
mon a generation ago. Out in California, 
however, I recently ran across an account 
of an interior decorator who had appar- 
ently reverted to the type. In this case 
nothing would achieve the precious patine 
of interior woodwork save a rubbing by 
hand with raw eggs. The patine arrived, 
but the inhabitants soon departed. 

It recalls the legend that when the Phila- 
delphia Art Museum was designed by Wil- 
son Eyre, Frank Miles Day and Cope & 
Stewardson, it was felt that the desired 
color and texture for the marble columns 
in front could be achieved only by a bath 
of sour beer. And, if I am not mistaken, 
Myron Hunt of California once advocated 
the use of cow manure on new tile roofs 
to achieve a proper measure of moss and 
color. 


) 
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Monday, October 30—One of the English 
architectural weeklies devotes six pages of 
its September issue to changes of address— 
the movement away from London and 


other office disruptions of World War No. 2. 


Wednesday, November 1—The Chicago 
Chapter has hit upon a new stimulus to 
membership. It has organized an atelier, 
with the temporary name of Chicago 
School of Architecture, which will be under 
the directorship of Paul Schweikher. Avoid- 
ing any semblance of direct competition 
with the other architectural schools, it will 
provide space and equipment which is 
needed for the continuation of work, study 
and discussion of architecture and its perti- 
nent subjects. Tempting to the young man 
in an office who wants to progress, the 
offer carries with it the condition that all 
men joining the group must at the same 
time become Junior Associate Members of 
the Chapter. 
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Friday, November 3—To Princeton for 
the third holding of the University’s Archi- 
tectural Round Table. Fifteen or twenty 
architects are invited to teave the theoret- 
ical whirl of private practice, come to the 
Princeton Graduate School for a week-end, 
and talk with the senior and graduate stu- 
dents in architecture. There are no set 
speeches, no formality, and apparently 
there is a mutual joy in the frank discussion 
of architecture and professional practice 
between the architects of tomorrow and 
their elders of today. It is the sort of un- 
restricted conversational event that many 
of us had hoped the American Institute 
Convention might become but hasn’t. 


* 


Princeton, Saturday, November 4.—The 
first few sessions of the Round Table 
leaped high into ethereal realms, with the 
Advisers doing most of the talking and the 
younger men, I imagined, wondering 
whether the subject matter would ever 
come down to the plane of everyday prac- 
tice, and how one might be expected to get 
an office job and hold it. Talk of “ex- 
pendible buildings,” whether nobility of 
architecture could ever be reconciled with 
present-day economies, the need for archi- 
tects who could tell bankers, realtors and 
economists the real facts of life—and so on, 
far into the night, until I rather expected 
an emphatic decision on the part of the 
students to seek, instead of architecture, 
the more comprehensible vocations of sell- 
ing apples or driving a taxicab. 

However, the break of continuity occa- 
sioned by a football victory over Harvard, 
and an all too short visit by a few of us 
to Professor Labatut’s eighteenth century 
stone farmhouse, brought relief. Then Ed- 
ward Stone’s impromptu summary of all 
architectural knowledge—over a beer sup- 
per—as an a b ¢ relationship of walls, 
doors and windows, with incidental table- 
cloth diagrams, volplaned us back to earth 
and also to bed. 


* 


Princeton, Sunday, November 5.—Under 
the skillful direction of Pope Barney and 
Stephen Voorhees—retiring and incoming 
chairman respectively of the Princeton Ad- 
visory Board of Architects—and further 
stimulated by Sherley Morgan, the more 
immediate problems of the embryo archi- 
tect were lined up and attacked. Perhaps 
the most formidable of these was sketched 
by Pope Barney. Registration laws pro- 
vide that, to call himself an architect, a 
man must complete an approved academic 
training followed by three years in office 
practice, after which he can be examined 
as to his qualifications. If, however, the 
office experience is denied him by economic 
conditions beyond his or anyone else’s con- 
trol, what then? Students less polite than 
the Princeton men have charged the pro- 
fession with the sabotage of the next gen- 
eration’s architectural aid in its. selfish 
avoidance of these apprenticeship respon- 
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sibilities. To which the profession a) 


ers, 
“Too many on a raft endangers bot pes. 
cued and rescuers. Isn’t our first res) onsj- 
bility to those members of our organiy::tion 


who have already trained with us? Some 
of these men have already had to leave the 
raft to keep it afloat.” However, Barney. 
having stated the problem, also provided 
what seemed an adequate answer—ay ap- 
prenticeship beginning with two summers 
preceding graduation, followed by a six- 
months contractual period with a mone- 
tary return that should make the arrange- 
ment inviting to both sides. Princeton and 
some of her alumni architects will try out 
the scheme, developing the details through 
experiment. As Stephen Voorhees pointed 
out with emphasis, however, there is no 
binding obligation on the profession, legal, 
moral or otherwise, to provide a man with 
a living just because he has chosen to be 
an architect. 

If the architectural school men gained 
half the benefit and pleasure that we from 
New York relished in retrospect as we 
journeyed back home, hoping that we 
might be invited another year, the Prince- 
ton Architectural Round Table must be 
reckoned a notable success. 


* 


Wednesday, November 8 —Those who con- 
ceived and built the Greenbelt towns im- 
agined many benefits that might accrue to 
those who would live in them. One of the 
by-products was perhaps unexpected—an 
increase of more than three times in the 
birth rate. 


Friday, November 10—In announcing an 
exhibition of the work of Pablo Picasso, 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art pre- 
pares the public with some advance quo- 
tations from the artist’s philosophy. Among 
other things that he has said is: “Art is 
not the application of a canon of beauty 
but what the instinct and the brain can 
conceive beyond any canon. When we love 
a woman we don’t start measuring her 
limbs. . . .” Which is something of a sur- 
prise to me since a good deal of the modern 
painting that I have seen seems to have 
come from some such procedure, compli- 
cated by the fact that the artist has ap- 
parently misread his dimensions. 


Wednesday, November 15.—It took eight- 
een architects, working from 5:30 p.m. last 
evening to one o’clock this morning to 
judge the 153 drawings submitted in the 
Beaux-Arts Institute’s first Class A prob- 
lem of the year. John Root had written 
the program, for An Explorer’s Club, and 
he certainly gave the students a full size 
job—combining museum, ballroom, library, 
bar and grill with the usual club house 
amenities, on an inside city lot 120 x 150 
ft. with its good view to the rear. Among 
familiar works that appeared in reincarn: 
tion were New York’s Museum of Moder 
Art and the French Pavilion at the World 
Fair. University of Pennsylvania walk 
off with the only First Medal awarded 
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SUN, WIND, AND WATER are al! being pressed into service of today’s and tomorrow’s home beyond 
the power lines. Above, at top, recently completed building at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology which will be used for research in solar house heating. Middle picture, overshot | 
water wheel of the type used for home lighting plants, Fitz Water Wheel Co., Hanover, Penna. 


Left, wind power generator for charging radio batteries, Windcharger Corp., Sioux City, lowa. 


PRIVATE UTILITIES FoR RURAL HOMES 


\merican ingenuity has yet to hit upon an acceptable term 
for the city man’s year-round home-in-the-country, despite 
its having otherwise served this increasingly popular 
twentieth century phenomenon remarkably well. Demo- 
cratically inclined, we shy at calling any but the most pre- 
tentious of such establishments “estates,” and reject the 
Englishman’s class-conscious “villa” as inaccurate and 
affected. This deficiency is important because it obscures a 
distinction in kind which is often thought of as merely a 
matter of degree: the rural home with its own utilities is 
a different animal from the house in the suburbs, and re- 
acts to different laws. Thus, however generously the sub- 
urban home is provided with land, it remains always a unit 
i a row with its neighbors—an automatic result of its 





ittachment to an elaborate, linear system of utilities and 
services too costly per running foot to permit much varia- 
ion beyond a few curves and cul-de-sacs. The position of 
he rural house, on the other hand, is fixed only in relation 
) the availability of point utilities, and—except for neces- 
iry vehicular access—independent of neighborhood pat- 
ern. Similarly, the suburban house is economically bound 


to its neighbors by the fact that a large part of its operat- 
ing costs and a substantial part of its amortization are paid 
on an averaging basis as taxes. The rural house is more of 
an independent economic unit. 

The rural home is therefore better suited to the fulfillment 
of the American ideal of individualism than its suburban 
counterpart—which probably explains why the urge to own 
is so much stronger in the case of the former. The logic of 
linear utilities leads inevitably to row-type housing and 
consequent obliteration of the landscape, that of point 
utilities to the free-standing dwelling related to natural 
features rather than a man-made system of pipe lines. 
Naturally, there are deterrents—but they are on the wane. 
Biggest step in this direction is probably the consolidated 
rural school, with facilities which often rival—and some- 
times surpass—the best the city has to offer. And for adults 
the radio, and to a lesser extent the movies, place the rural 
home on a cultural footing with its urban neighbor. With 
these factors at least partially disposed of, modern means 
of transportation are afforded an opportunity to develop 
more fully their potentialities, and the express highway, 
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WATER SUPPLY has in the past been a determining factor in the 
location of rural homes—in the best tradition to the extent that many 
an early American farmhouse was placed so that water from a spring 
above the house might be run into the kitchen by gravity, a laudable 
practice even today. The modern artesian well, however, has rendered 
today’s home independent of this factor since such wells may be sunk 
in one place aimost as well as another, and—in any event—modern 
pumping systems permit a well at some distance from the house. 
First consideration should be given to the utilization of exist- 
ing shallow wells for reasons of economy, since this saves both the 
cost of a drilled well and the additional cost of deep well pumping 
equipment. Where possibie, suction pumps, commonly called ‘‘shallow 
well’? pumps, should be used, but it must be remembered that the 
total effective lift of this type of equipment cannot exceed 25 ft. 
Friction in the line from well to pump must be taken into account 
in figuring this and adds roughly about 10 ft. of lift per 100 ft. of 
horizontal run (indicated by dimension B in the diagram above). Deep 
wells should be located near the house to save piping, and the 
pump, which must be directly above the well-head, housed in a well- 
ventilated, sunken pumphouse to prevent freezing (diagrams at top 
of page). Pumping equipment is furnished complete with pressure 
tanks and automatic controls, providing a water supply exactly |ike 
city mains. It is available in automatic electrically operated form and 
in gasoline-powered models which must be started by hand but which 
shut off automatically. 1. and 2., above, are special types of shallow 
and deep well equipment, the first a turbine type pump made by 
Micro-Westco, Bettendorf, lowa, the second an “ejector’’ deep-well 
pump, product of the Duro Co., Dayton, Ohio. 3. is a gasoline-powered 
deep well pump with a large pressure tank which requires filling only 
once or twice a day, made by the F. E. Myers and Bro. Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 4. shows a so-called anti-freeze set for an electric-powered dcep 
well pump which permits location of the pumping head above ‘he 
frost line—Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 5. is a cutaway view of a typical 
plunger type suction pump, in this case mounted on a horizontal 
pressure tank, made by the Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 
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mlined commutation train, and cheap individualized transport 


bring the dream of the decentralized residential community within 
th realm of practicability. 
Concurrently with these developments, the human desire for sta- 


Kility and security, under the stimulus of economic uncertainty, 
put still another impetus behind the rural-home idea. Increas- 
‘yuly large numbers of people are attracted to the so-called Produc- 
Home—a place in the country where at least a part of the 
family’s wants may be satisfied by its own effort, independent of 
peaks and valleys of the business cycle. 
\t the basis of the trend toward country living lies, of course, a 
host of more or less perfect, more or less complicated mechanical 
devices designed to afford the rural family part or all of the con- 
veniences formerly associated only with urban life. Up to even a 
few years ago, only the mechanically inclined dared to brave the 
intricacies of private utilities, and many an abandoned barn was 
left to rack and ruin through fear of a broken-down lighting plant 
or the mysteries of the septic tank. 
While country life still carries with it responsibilities unknown to 
apartment dwellers, the perfection of all kinds of mechanical 
vadgets in recent years has brought most such equipment well 
within the capacity of grade school graduates. Weekenders who 





formerly were likely to be pressed into service to help prime the 
pump are now seldom aware that they have gone beyond the gas 
mains, and the country gentleman himself rarely gets closer to his 
water supply than the faucet. Private utilities are beginning to 
offer their big city brothers serious competition, and the score is 
surprisingly close, counted either in convenience or cost. 

\t the point where the hitherto contemptuous urbanite, on a 
casual Sunday drive, finally happens upon the particular knoll so 
ideally suited to his and his family’s desires, it is likely to be lack- 
ing in all or most of the following accustomed amenities, listed in 
their commonly accepted order of importance: 


1. Running water 5. Power or fuel for refrigeration and 
Sewage disposal 

8. Electric light 

+. Cooking fuel 


water heating 


oO 


. Power for household conveniences 


~) 


Systematic refuse disposal 
8. Communication with the outside 


It is doubtful that such a potential home builder will take this into 
account when making up his mind whether and where to build a 
country home. Rather, such embarrassing questions are not likely 
to occur to him until about the time he consults his architect, and 
by this time they are likely to be fairly urgent. The brief summaries 
of various aspects of the rural-utilities problem given on this and 
the following pages are intended to provide a comprehensive guide 
to the correct answers. 





10ME LIGHTING SYSTEMS are now available for use either with or 


‘thout storage batteries and operated by gasoline or diesel engines, 
irbines or water wheels. 6. is a horizontal direct-coupled water motor 
nd generator and 7. a vertical combination of the same type, both of 
hich are available for small quantities of water and low heads, and 
'y be automatically regulated to furnish 110 volt AC or DC current. 
'e first is made by the Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco, Calif., 





PRIVATE UTILITIES 
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the second by James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 8. is a 1,500 watt 
gasoline-powered automatic lighting plant which operates without bat- 
teries—Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 9. is a small diesel-powered unit re- 
cently introduced by the Atlas-Lanova Division of the Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Co., Chicago, III. 10. shows a gasoline-powered 32-volt 
battery charging model, manufactured by Delco Appliance Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GAS for the rural home is now available in many parts of the country 
through various gas-delivery systems. 11., 12., and 13. show the equip- 
ment of the three largest companies in this field, Philgas Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Pyrofax Gas Division, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. and the Atlantic States Gas Co., Inc. For those to 
whom this type of service is not available the Generated Gas Co. 
manufactures an electrically powered gas maker (14.) which may be 
installed in the kitchen or basement and manufactures cooking gas 
from gasoline. Choice between the various systems is usually deter- 
mined by their availability and marketing arrangements, since in each 
case the resulting fuel is indistinguishable from city gas. In some in- 
stances, regular gas meters are installed and the consumer has no 


responsibility beyond a modest installation charge and payment of the 
monthly bill. 
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15. 


BUCKET A DAY operation is the boast of the Aga cooking stove which 
recommends itself to rural users because of its inexpensive, readily 
available coal fuel. This stove, which employs cast iron elements for 
heat storage and has special recessed cooking pots, is often used even 
where city gas is available because of its superior cooking claims. 
Architects are cautioned to provide a special foundation beneath the 


kitchen floor to support its considerable weight. Aga Stove Co., New 
York, N. Y. 





SOLAR energy is now being trapped in glazed boxes on the roof of 
many a Florida house to provide a liberal supply of hot water for do- 
mestic purposes, especially in homes where gas and electricity are not 
available. The heaters shown above are the standardized products of 
Pan-American Solar Heater, Inc., Miami, Fla., and consist of an 
insulated copper-backed box containing a continuous coil of flattened 
copper tubing soldered to the back to pick up the heat of the sun's 
rays and transmit it to the circulating stream of water. In order to 
prevent heat loss through the front of the box, this is double-glazed. 
For gravity circulation, the tank must be located above the heating 
coil. Thus, in gabled-roof houses (upper pictures) it is tucked away 
between the rafters and insulated with a mineral wool blanket to con- 
serve the heat; in flat-roof installations (lower picture) an elevated 
tank is installed in an insulated box above the coil. Contrary to popuiar 
belief, the use of this type of heater, at least during the summer months, 
is not necessarily limited to sub-tropical climates, the primary requisite 
being a dry climate, since at this time of the year northern latitudes 
receive solar radiation over a longer period than do southern. It may 
therefore be expected that as more is learned about this interesting 
subject, use of solar heating equipment may spread to other part: of 
the country, at least as an adjunct to ordinary methods. Standard 
heating units are made a uniform 40 in. in width, and 98, 111, and 124 
in. in length for 66, 82, and 100 gallon tanks respectively. For larger 
tanks, multiple coils are used. 
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WAR’S EFFECT ON BUILDING COSTS spotisntes 


by THE FORUM’s new 80-city index. A timely score card to lower the homebuilder’s handicap. 


: 
S iNce September’s eventful first week, 
the whole U. S. price structure has 
been undergoing a major operation. Thus, 
after a gently downward movement for 
many months, the trend of both wholesale 
and retail prices since September 1 has 
closely followed predictions, has bolted to 
new 1939 highs. Reasons, of course, are 
the European War and the U. S. buying 
spree which it touched off. 
\ffecting almost every industry, this 
general price rise has dealt Building no 
small blow—as is amply proved by the 
chart above. It shows that the wholesale 
price of building materials rose less sharp- 
ly during early September than did gen- 
eral commodity prices, but significantly 
failed to follow the general curve at the 
end of that period. Instead of leveling 
off, building costs continued rising up to 
October 28, when they were 3.7 per cent 
igher than at the beginning of Septem- 
er, Even more important, however, is the 
irve of retail home prices; it went up 1.7 
er cent during September and October. 
Such increases are important—not so 
ich for their size as for their implica- 
us. First, they probably presage further 
ce rises. Second, they offer striking 
of that—in the Building industry at 
ist—wholesale prices can be translated 
‘Oo consumer costs more quickly than 
st people think. 
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For all its significance, however, the 
chart above gives only a bare outline of 
the story. The clear-cut upward movement 
of the curve representing the cost of home 
building obscures the fact that behind it 
are no uniform, clear-cut local trends. 
Well known to all in Building are the 
variations in construction costs from 
State to State and city to city which tend 
to belie a national trend. Even today 
when the general cost level is moving 
upward under the impetus of European 
War, building costs in some cities are de- 
clining; of 25 cities covered during Octo- 
ber by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board’s regular building cost survey, 
seven cities went against the tide and 
showed a decline in costs from July, the 
previous month reported. 

Because such general trends and local 
aberrations are of more significance today 
than at any time in recent history, THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum this month begins 
the publication of a new table of build- 
ing costs in 80 of the country’s Building 
centers *. (See The Forum Building Cost 
Index, page 475). Dual purpose of this 
new Index is first to go behind the 
screen of national averages and show how 


* Regularity of its publication will depend 
upon reader response. 
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local building costs stack up one against 
the other, and second to offer Forum 
readers for the first time a concrete means 
of translating the cost of a house built in 
one place into its cost in another. 

Building the country over has always 
been handicapped by the lack of an ac- 
curate means of gauging cost variations 
between cities. For example, it has never 
been possible to more than guess how 
much a house presented on Forum pages 
would cost in any place other than where 
it was built. Today, however, application 
of the Forum Index and a very simple 
formula will eliminate a large measure of 
the guesswork. The Index is, of course, 
limited to the 80 cities covered by the 
table. In many places it will not even 
apply to neighboring towns; only 35 miles 
separate Baltimore from Washington, yet 
their costs are 15 per cent apart. 

Basis of The Forum Building Cost In- 
dex is the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board’s regular survey of the cost of 
building a “standard” house in some 80 
cities. Although these cities are divided 
into three groups and report four times a 
year in cycles a month apart,* Tue 
Forum will present all of them every 


* For a full explanation of FHLBB’s report- 
ing system, see column 2, next page. 
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month and will show the latest figure for 
each city as well as the figures for three 
months and a year previous. 

The Forum Index for each city is 
shown as a percentage of the national 
average for 1936, the year the FHLBB 
survey was started. Hence, a glance at the 
figures for any city will indicate how far 
current costs are above or below the 1936 
level, and what the local trend during the 
past year has been. It will also show how 
1988 and 1939 costs in that city compare 
with those in other cities. 


Materials vs. Labor, That costs in a large 
majority of the cities are well above the 
level of 1936 is indicated in the chart 
below. The national average cost of the 
standard house now stands an even 7 per 
cent above that base year. Compared with 
1937, however, building costs this year 
still appear to be at bargain levels. Even 
the sharp rise of the past two months has 
carried them less than half way back to 
that well-remembered peak. 

Also shown on this chart are separate 
curves for material and labor costs. That 
they have exerted a divergent influence on 
the total is well apparent. It cannot be 
denied that labor is currently pulling the 
cost up, that materials are pulling it down. 
Fortunately for Building, however, these 
two forces are far from equal; materials 
used in the standard house cost twice as 
much as labor and therefore exert twice 
the influence on the total. That fact is 
indicated by the position of the three lines 
on the chart: the total is not half-way be- 
tween the two, but roughly two-thirds of 
the way toward materials. A one per cent 
rise in material costs, therefore, exerts 
double the influence of an equal rise in 
labor costs. 


October Trends. Although no national in- 
dex for materials and labor is yet avail- 
able for October, individual city reports 
for that month are in. They reveal that, 
as.in September, materials were principal- 
ly responsible for the upward movement 
of the total cost. They also reveal, how- 
ever, that labor costs in some centers have 
shaken off their lethargy, are now also on 
the rise. 

In the 25 cities reporting in October, 
total costs were up from July in sixteen 
cities, down in seven, unchanged in two. 
Materials alone accounted for cost in- 
creases of important dimensions in_ ten 
cities whereas labor costs rose sharply in 
only four cities. Leading the list of those 
where the trend is up is Atlantic City 
with an 8.7 per cent rise, and significantly, 
both labor and materials are responsible. 
Both factors were also responsible for the 
biggest decline, 3.9 per cent, in Indian- 
apolis. Labor alone accounted for two 
other declines of roughly 3 per cent in De- 
troit and Grand Rapids. Materials, how- 
ever, were responsible for the 2.5 per cent 
drop in Kansas City’s total cost. 

A bird’s-eye view of these local July- 
October trends reveals a general move- 
ment toward higher levels. 
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Included in the cost of the standard house 
are all fundamental structural elements, an 
attached one-car garage, unfinished cellar 
and attic, fireplace, insulation and all essen- 
tial plumbing, heating and wiring. Costs 
cover materials, labor, compensation insur- 
ance, contractor’s overhead, transportation 
of materials and 10 per cent for profit. 


THE STANDARD HOUSE 


Basis of the FHLBB cost survey any, in 
turn, The Forum Index is a standard 


. . Ouse 
with six rooms, a total volume of 24,000 <u, ft 
On the first floor, living and dining roon are 
separated by a central stair hall, ang a 


kitchen and lavatory are at the back. On the 
second floor are three bedrooms, one 


bath 
room. Exterior finish is wide-board siding 
with brick and stucco as features of design, 


Excluded from the cost of the standard 
house are all items of finish and equipment, 
such as wallpaper and paint on interior plas. 
tered surfaces, lighting fixtures, refrigerator, 
water heater, range, screens, weatherstrip. 
ping, window shades, etc. Costs do not in. 
clude land and land survey, landscaping, walks 
and driveways, architect’s fee, building per. 
mit, financing charges, sales commissions, 
advertising expenses, etc. 





Nominal basis of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board’s regular monthly survey of 
local building costs is a “standard house.” 
But the house itself is no more than a sym- 
bol—as above. Real backbone of the survey 
is as careful a list of materials and labor 
used in building a six-room house as a 
group of Government experts have been 
able to compile. 

Back in 1935 when the idea of a cost 
study was first formulated, FHLBB out- 
lined the characteristics of an average, 
medium-sized house such as subdividers 
have long been building from coast to coast. 
They then listed all the kinds of materials 
and labor needed to build that house. But, 
as the list was destined to be filled out four 
times a year by representatives in 80 of 
the country’s building centers, it needed 
considerable condensation. The FHLBB 
weeded out all low cost items that would 
not appreciably affect the total cost, and 
all those not essentially structural. Left, 
however, was a still sizable list of 110 
material items and nine kinds of labor. 
Since those 1935 beginnings the list has 
had many a refinement and polish, but is 
still essentially the same. 


Collection. To get their material-labor 
list filled locally, FHLBB in Washington 
calls on field men working for one of its 
alphabetical divisions—the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. These field men visit 
local contractors, get the actual prices paid 
for materials in truck-load lots and actual 
wages paid on the site of current operations 
(either union or non-union) . 


HOME BUILDING COSTS 
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Because FHLBB wants cost figures 
every month, but does not want the field 
men to make collections that often, they 
have evolved an overlapping system of re- 
porting. The cities covered by the survey 
are divided into three groups each with 
about 25 cities, and each group reports 
four times a year. But the schedules are 
staggered so that one group reports in 
January, April, July, October; the next in 
February, May, August, November, etc. 


Compilation. Each local report as received 
in Washington consists of a tabulation of 
unit material prices and hourly wage rates. 
These costs are multiplied by the quantity 
of materials and the amount of labor need- 
ed to build the standard house. To the 
resulting material and labor totals are 
added 5 per cent for compensation insur- 
ance, 10 per cent for profit, and 2 per cent 
for overhead. The sum is the cost of the 
standard house, and it ranges anywhere 
from $5,000 to $7,000. These sums are the 
basis of THe Forum Index (right), but 
they are shown for each city as a percent- 
age of the 1936 national average instead 
of in dollars. 


Limitations. To make its system of collec- 
tion and compilation possible, FHLBB has 
no choice but to use one standard list of 
materials and labor for all 80 of its report- 
ing cities. It is this uniformity that con- 
stitutes the only real obstacle in using the 
Index to adjust the cost of a house built 
in one city to its practical cost in another 
city. The Index shows, and with relative 
accuracy, the cost of exactly the same 
house in Birmingham as in Boston. But, 
houses built in the former city frequently 
are not structurally the same as those in 
the latter, for a warm climate makes far 
different demands of a house than does a 
cold one. Although there are many  struc- 
tural parts affected by regional differences, 
only two have an important effect on total 
costs—heating plant and cellar. According 
to a good rule of thumb, they account for 
10 per cent of total house costs. That rule 
may safely be applied when the For \! 
Index is used to translate the difference 
between costs in the North and Sou'/. 
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FORUM BUILDING COST INDEX 


Local home building costs in 80 cities—expressed as per cents of the 1936 national average* 
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CONCRETE FOR COSTS, COLONIAL FOR SALES 


A potent combination which sold Subdivider Holmes’ low cost houses faster than he could build them, 
Architect Martin again designs for Philadelphia. 


Two things the American Public counts 
as tops in housing are Colonial design and 
fireproof construction. Combination of the 
two will sell houses in almost any price 
range: in the low cost field it may well 
break records. Hence a fireproof material 
both low in cost and suited to a Colonial 
exterior should suit the public to a T, 
especially when it lends itself to good archi- 
tectural design. Such a material is concrete 
block—as is proved by astute Philadelphia 
Subdivider Joshua M. Holmes, Jr. In his 
latest subdivision he offers roomy houses 
of painted concrete block at $4,500 to 
$5,200, an enviable record of 52 sales in six 
weeks and 46 more at later dates. 
Whereas most subdividers first get the 
land and then think about houses, Holmes 
1eversed the procedure. Early in 1938 he 
set out to find an attractive small house 
that could be sold for less than $5,000. He 
found what he wanted in the plans of 
Architect Robert Charles Martin whose 
forte is modified Colonial and whose ex- 
perience includes many a concrete block 
house.* Finding low-priced land, however, 
was not so easy. After thoroughly comb- 
ing the countryside, he purchased 60 acres 
(eleven miles from the city’s center) 
known as Fox Chase Manor. With his 
houses already planned, he lost no time 
in starting construction; land was _ pur- 
chased in September, 1938, and the first 
house was completed one month later. 
When Holmes purchased the plot it was 
subject to a street layout adopted by the 
township’s unimaginative commissioners 
back in 1925. They had planked a gridiron 
pattern right across the property, had dis- 
regarded a deep gully and winding stream 
at one end of the tract. Subdivider Holmes 
had that part of the property replatted as 
shown below. (Township officials are cur- 
rently mulling the idea of turning the gul- 
ley into a wild life sanctuary.) But he left 
the balance unchanged, with the unfortu- 
nate result that most of the houses run in 


* Architect Martin designed the houses in 
nearby Sunnybrook, subdivision of $3,490 con- 
crete block houses (Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1938, 
p. 414). 


uninteresting rows in the true Philadel- 
phia fashion. In fact, Holmes has concen- 
trated his building in the rectangularly 
platted area, has offered the lots around 
the park for sale. Thus he sidesteps the 
difficulty and expense of building along 
irregular contours, among many trees. To 
keep the subdivision’s character up to par, 
however, he demands a say as to the type 
of house built in that wooded area. 


Houses. While the Manor’s land planning 
is not much to talk about, its houses are. 
Architect Martin designed only two basic 
floor plans for Fox Chase Manor, but po- 
tential purchasers are probably never 
aware of it. Reason: the two basic plans 
are subject to a generous variety of ex- 
terior treatments. Houses on standard lots 
50 x 100 ft. range in price from $4,450 for 
a story and a half in concrete block to 
$5,420 for two stories in brick veneer. 
(Thus far, only 15 per cent of the pur- 
chasers have changed Holmes’ standard 
concrete block specifications in favor of 
more expensive brick.) With profit includ- 
ed in the first two items, the cost of the 
cheapest hot-air-heated house breaks down 
like this: land, $500; construction, $3,800; 
landscaping, $50; overhead, $100. 

For those who are not satisfied with a 
stock model, there is a long list of “ex- 
tras” to suit the fancy of any purchaser. 
Some of them: 


Land (per front foot) 


See IE % 10 
PURE COMMIIETOMINE ic oc 5k kkk ce ete ane cc 300 
ea a ae re 200 
EE Oe Ee eRe eee 100 
WUCORMED GUUIDONDE icc ose cic cwcaenaee 50 
Screens and screen doors............... 63 
RR ee a ene ree 50 
Additional garage with tet 16t....sceccs 600 
Longer house (per foot) .....6560..05 0608. 100 


Construction is handled by Holmes’ 
own organization—with the subcontracts 
farmed out. Following the usual practice 
of semi-speculative builders, houses are 
built in blocks of ten to twenty at a time 
anew group is begun when advance sales 
seem to warrant it. 
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Sales. A record of 52 sales in six weeks at 
an advertising cost of less than $20 per 
house is a mark for any subdivider to 
shoot at. But Subdivider Holmes does not 
get all the credit; the business of building 
took so much of his time that he entrusted 
his sales program to well-known local 
realtors Heyer-Kemner, Inc. Using a 
potent combination of Sunday newspaper 
advertising and two model houses, they 
opened the project with a flourish on Oc- 
tober 15, 1938. On that day alone, 3,000 
visitors trooped through the furnished 
models, bought 52 houses. Result: Holmes 
had to call off his aggressive sales program 
temporarily so that construction could 
catch up with orders. Wise to the ways of 
the public, however, he did not let Fox 
Chase Manor drop entirely from the real 
estate picture. He continued the news- 
paper advertising at intervals throughout 
the winter, then blossomed out in another 
sales drive in the following spring. 


Owners. Because houses in Fox Chase 
Manor can be financed under FHA insur- 
ance for as little as $31 a month, most of 
its purchasers are young couples from com- 
paratively low income groups. They come 
from the ranks of civil engineers, school 
teachers, small business men, automobile 
dealers, salesmen and_ skilled mechanics. 
As an elementary school adjoins the prop- 
erty and high schools are also accessible, 
families with children are the rule rather 
than the exception. Ninety-eight per cent 
of them chose FHA-insured mortgages, 
most of which have been financed by Phil- 
adelphia’s Northeast National Bank. Fur- 
ther, 57 per cent of the purchasers chose 
house plans of the general type shown 
on page 477, left. The basic house of that 
type sells for the minimum price: $4,450. 
The remainder of the purchasers chose 
variations of that at the right. 


Developer. Joshua M. Holmes, Jr., has a 
background in building that extends well 
beyond his earning years; his father was 
in the business in and about Philadelphia 
for over 40 years. Together they were re- 
sponsible for a 67-house subdivision titled 
Holmescrest, where prices ranged from 
$10,000 to $40,000. At present, Holmes, Jr.. 
is extending this development, but is keep- 
ing prices down near the $10,000 end of 
the earlier price range. In addition, he 
opened a 65-acre wooded tract last sum- 
mer, named it Custis Woods, is building 
twenty houses to be priced at $8,000 to 
$11,000. Thus, with his eggs in thiree 
baskets, Subdivider Holmes is well 
equipped to capitalize on any shift of the 
market between $4,450 and $10,000. 
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Steep roofs are the style in Fox Chase Manor 
houses; they emphasize the pleasant contrast 
of brown cedar shingles and white concrete 
blocks. The two houses above are variants 
of the two basic plans. Their prices: $5,100, 
left, and $5,200, right. Extras which pushed 
these totals above the minimum are the bay- 
window ($50) on the house to the left and an 
additional garage ($600) on both. Some fami- 
lies chose a double garage because they 
wanted the larger bedroom space above it, 
even though the basic bedroom (10 x 15 ft.) 
is better than minimum. While the full sec- 
ond floor on the house at right affords more 
generous sleeping room than its neighbor, the 
two first floors offer almost identical accom- 
modations. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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FOUNDATION: Walls—Monolithic concrete 

on reenforced concrete footings. Cellar floor 
4 in. cement concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Walls—8 in. cinder concrete 
ocks, Bethayres Concrete Products Co., 
rring strips, National Gypsum Co. rock 
th and plaster. Interior partitions—wood 
uds, rock lath, plaster and wallipaper. 
or construction—wood joist, sub-flooring 
1 oak finish. 

OOF: Covered with No. 1 cedar shingles, 
hafer Lumber & Shingle Co. 

1IMNEY: Cinder concrete block, Beth- 
es Concrete Products Co., terra cotta 
} ng. 

‘EET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvan- 
d tin; remainder—16 gauge copper. 


INSULATION: Garage ceiling—4 in. Gimco, 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Curtis Cos., 
Inc. Glass—single strength, quality B, Lus- 
tra, American Window Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers—white pine. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Co. Bathrooms—ceramic tile, Franklin Tile 
Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wall- 
paper. Bathrooms—tile. Kitchen—Sanitas, 
Standard Coated Products Co. 
WOODWORK: All material by Curtis Cos., 
Inc. 

HARDWARE: By McKinney Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: All paint materials by Sherwin- 





Williams Company. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Fixtures—Beaconlite Sales & 
Service Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Sink—laundry 
combination, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets—Curtis Cos., Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—Bemis 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Wil- 
liamstown Foundry Corp. Hot and cold 
water pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 
HEATING: Coal fired warm air furnace, L. 
J. Mueller Co. Water heater—copper coil, 
Mustee Heater Co. 
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LIVING COSTS X-RAYED in ten-city survey. 


Shelter ranks third, averages $204 a year in North, $189 in South. 


Tie fact that the month-by-month cost 
of shelter is lower in the South than in the 
North is an obvious truism well known to 
all in Building. But how much lower it is 
and how shelter costs stack up beside 
other costs of living are facts obscured by 
hearsay and lack of accurate information. 
A stab in the right direction is the recent 
comparison by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
cost of living in five small Southern cities 
with that in five small Northern cities. 
The study does not show actual expen- 


ditures in the ten cities, but 


expen- 
ditures necessary to achieve the “same 
level of well-being.” Thus, only those 


items are included in the basic budget 
that are consumed in both regions, with 
due allowance made for differences in vol 
ume of consumption. 

Most important conclusions: 1) Hous- 
ing and fuel, light and refrigeration are 
the only categories that average higher in 
cost in the North than in the South. 2) 
The fuel, light and refrigeration category, 
with a 50.6 per cent difference between the 
Northern average cost and the Southern 
average cost, stands a good cubit above 
any other item as responsible for varia- 
tions in the total cost of living. 3) Varia- 
tions in the cost of shelter between the 
cities of either region are greater than the 
variations in any other category in the 
cost of living. 

These conclusions underline the difficul- 
ty of making generalizations about hous- 
ing. And, due to the study’s necessary 
limitations, whatever generalizations can 


COST OF A WAGE EARNER’S LIVING 


be made must be qualified. In particular, 
they do not truly mirror one factor that 
accounts for a large part of North-South 
living cost differences: the selection of 
goods of equivalent quality but of lower 
regional cost. Thus, the essential reason 
why a Southern worker buys more hominy 
grits, rice and pork than bread and _ beef 
is that he can buy them cheaper. A fur- 
ther limitation is that the study covers 
only small cities. 

To calculate living costs, the Bureau 
followed this tortuous procedure: First, 
they set up a Southern budget, using 
items that are commonly consumed in 
both regions. Then they computed the 
cost of that Southern budget in the North, 
adjusting for differences in consumption 
volume. Second, they repeated the same 
process on the basis of a Northern budget, 
again using items consumed in_ both 
regions. Obviously, neither of these two 
separate comparisons gives a fair picture 
of regional differences; each is weighted in 
favor of the region on which it is based. 
To find a composite, the Bureau averaged 
the two, arrived at what they consider a 
fair comparison. 


Shelter Costs. In its study, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics discovered a very inter- 
esting fact: comparing the North and 
South, the only two categories in the cost 
of living that must be varied in volume 
to achieve the same standard of well-being 
are shelter and fuel, light and refrigeration. 
Thus, a house in the South needs less heat 
and insulation than one in the North. 





Although it is popularly believe: 


that 
Southerners can 


save on clothiny. the 


Bureau says no. Southerners spei| fop 
summer suits what they save on over. 
coats. 

Average cost of shelter per annim js 


$204 in the North and $189 in the South 
($17 and $15.75 a month, respectively) , 
These figures reflect a generally lower 
level of housing costs in the South, but 
they do not show the wide variations be- 
tween cities. As the chart (left, below) 
shows, one Southern city has higher shel- 
ter costs than any city in the North, and 
vice versa, 


Fuel Costs. Although cost of fuel, light and 
refrigeration represents only 8 per cent of 
the average cost of living in all the cities 
surveyed, variations in that category had 
greater effect on North-South differences 
in living costs than any other item. Fuel, 
of course, was principally responsible. 

Expenditures for fuel were based on 
products customarily used in each locality, 
In Sherman, Tex., and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
low priced natural gas has virtually elim- 
inated the use of coal, while in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, in the heart of the bituminous region, 
coal is the lowest priced fuel. It was found 
that variations in fuel prices were higher 
in the North than in the South, and that 
Southern workers consume only half as 
many thermal units of fuel as Northern 
workers (see center chart, below) . 

Tending to reduce the effect of fuel cost 
variations on the total cost of fuel, light 
and refrigeration was the fact that the cost 
of electricity was in every case higher in 
the South than in the North. 


Living Costs. Charted below (right) is a 
summary comparison between Northern 
and Southern living costs. As significant as 
are the variations between cities in the 
small sample covered, it is nonetheless evi- 

















Fuel, light, ; ee ; . 
andre- | Furniture, dent that in a majority of cases it costs 
Region and City Total Food — Shelter “— Lwin. | vowel more to live above than below the Mason- 
NORTHERN CITY AVERAGE $1,263 $409 $119 $204 $119 $54 $558 Dixon Line. Vertical bars at the right of 
|. CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 1288 407 127 535 96 26 367 the charts indicate how much more it costs 
2° DOVER. N. H. 1°357 449 112-237 142 54 363 on the average: just $37 to achieve the 
3. HANOVER, PA. 1,176 395 108 169 11] 53 340 same level of well-being. 
: oe cite ee is an pt Ly a fi 7 cH As would be expected, the biggest item 
SOUTHERN CITY AVERAGE 1226 412. 121 189 79 5 369 of expenditure is for food. In both areas 
6. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 1,22 408 124 165 78 59 386 roughly one-third of the total cost goes 
7. SHERMAN, TEX. 1,183 393 124 156 8] 55 374 for that purpose. Second biggest item (28- 
: el N. C. ‘ce ae So — 88 57 377 30 per cent) is the miscellaneous one. 
7 — oe ' 8 76 52 393 Th; - giielies o oe 
10. THOMASVILLE, N. C. ik 425 120 «185 0 26 355 rhird is shelter, at 16 per cent. 
SHELTER FUEL, LIGHT & REFRIG. TOTAL LIVING COST 
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A SWEDISH DESIGN 
WITH LIVING SPACE & 
COST IN BASEMENT 


——— 














. 
) Since room size and relationship are 
tightly tied to dollars and cents, most at- : 
tempts to design a radically different low 
cost house fall many feet short of their 
goals. Noteworthy, therefore, is almost 
any small house which varies from every 
day pattern. Such a house is that designed 
by Chester Sig Anderson of St. Charles, 
Ill—so different from tradition that one 
| must go all the way to Sweden to find a 
‘ precedent. With a handsome kitchen-din 
| ing room in its well-lighted, well-insulated i 
‘ basement, Designer Anderson’s five-room ' 
house is an interesting solution to the i 
: problem of providing increased living 7 
t space at decreased cost. Its 1,250 sq. ft. N 
‘ of floor area—820 sq. ft. of it for essential i 
living facilities—cost only $3,791. u 
That Anderson should go to Sweden for 
t his design ideas is logical; he himself -is ie 
t of Swedish extraction. He knew that the 
; economical Swedes frequently place their 
. kitchens and dining rooms in the _ base- 
ment and sometimes cut plumbing costs 
still further by putting their bathrooms on al 
. the lowest floor. Such is the background 
. of Anderson’s latest speculatively built 
4 house in his small home town. Although 
e not daring to go whole hog and demote 
the bathroom to the basement, he did 
. gamble a basement kitchen-dining room 
against a lower and therefore more attrac- 
f tive cost. 
g Realizing that the public was to decide 
e the bet, Anderson took two precautions 
against the natural public reaction to 
. basement living—that it is apt to be too 
. dark and dank. First, part of the kitchen 


was roofed with a sizable skylight. Sec- 
ond, the interior of the foundation walls 
was thoroughly insulated, then sheathed 
with knotty pine. Running the full 16 ft. 
4 : width of the basement wing, the skylight 
was made possible by extending the foun- 
dation walls 3 ft. beyond the rest of the 
house. Thus, the area of this mullioned 
glass is 48 sq. ft. To prevent shattering, 
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the skylight is built of wire glass; to keep 
it from leaking it is copper flashed on the 
exterior. If the latter protection fails, 
seepage will be collected by interior cop- 
per gutters. Major shortcoming: Since this 
horizontal window is permanently fixed in 
place, basement ventilation depends upon 
a stairway window, leaves much to be 
desired. 

Not just a gadget, Anderson’s skylight 
appears (much like a cold frame) at the 
south end of the house where it will 
command the best and the most of the 
day’s sunlight. And, since this end hap- 
pens to be the facade, the skylighted 
kitchen-dining room is not only the con- 
trolling element of the house’s plan but 
also becomes an important feature of its 
simple exterior design. 

Interesting interior and exterior design, 
however, is not enough. Only logical jus- 
tification for rooms in a bungalow’s base- 
ment is that they save money, and such 
is the claim of Designer Anderson. He 
enthusiastically contends that his kitchen- 
dining room is $1,000 cheaper in the base- 
ment than in its traditional location. 
Impartial analysis of the comparative 
plumbing, excavation and masonry wall 
costs contradicts his dollar estimate—even 
when a full basement is assumed to be 
mandatory. Nevertheless, his unique room 
arrangement probably 
space for his money. 

All told, the so-called “Swedish Eco- 
nomic House” cost $4,441. The breakdown 
for land, materials, equipment and_ all- 
union labor: 


produced more 


General building contract ............ $2,613 
MEINE Boi ctce cio Prig ea Hs ain tema ee 538 
SRR ee re a Tee eee 148 
Painting and papering .............. 289 
re 77 
EE ene eer 56 
Linoleum in kitchen .................. 34 
ES ee Cena ee ee eee 36 

Total construction cost ............ $3,791 
MNS he sees charac os he etet inne eis a siete aaa 550 
DR, ose sdadanae nde waded 100 


To this list will be added $150 for profit 
when the house is sold. While in search of 
a purchaser, Designer-Owner Anderson is 
renting his small house for %40—just 
enough to cover his $38.25 monthly pay- 
ment on an eleven-year mortgage held by 
a local savings and loan association. The 
tenant also pays an average of 83° per 
month for gas and electricity, $5 for fuel. 

For sixteen years a St. Charles decora- 
tor and designer, Chester Sig Anderson 
has high hopes for the future of his 
Swedish Economic House, plans to design 
and build others as soon as his No. 1 
model has overcome public prejudice 
igainst basement living. He finds encour- 
igement in the comparatively recent ac- 
ceptance of the basement recreation room 
(to which, incidentally, the skylight might 
be a happy addition), trusts that dollar- 
wise Americans, like Swedes, will soon 
take to basement kitchens and dining 
rooms. 
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AVERAGE 


F irsr and weightiest query posed by 
would-be home-builders is “How much will 
it cost?” Depending upon the situation, 
the questioned architect or contractor 
usually resorts to one of two practices be- 
fore offering his reply. Either he scratches 
his head and makes a reasoned guess based 
upon a combination of experience and 
horse sense, or he scratches his pencil and 
makes a meticulous cost estimate of each 
item entering into the construction of the 
house. As a helpful auxiliary to both prac- 
tices, THe Forum presents herewith a 
statistical analysis of the amounts of ma- 
terials which go into average houses vary- 
ing in volume from 6,000 to 34,000 cubic 
feet. It is called “Average Construction 
Quantities.” 

Like the tabulation of average costs 
(Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1937, p. 446) , Aver- 
age Construction Quantities is the achieve- 
ment of Paul I. Thomas, civil engineer 
and appraiser in the office of New York’s 
Adjuster Prentiss B. Reed. But, unlike his 
cost table, which was based upon one 
hypothetical house, the quantitative fig- 
ures were determined only after Thomas 
had gone through some 300 typical house 
plans with a fine tooth comb, tabulated 
the average dimensions according to vol- 
umes. 

One initial result of this combing was 
justification for certain assumptions upon 
which quantity estimates for all types of 
residences were subsequently based: 1) 
That the length of the average house is 
two times its width. 2) That the distance 
from the under side of the sill to the top 
of the plate is 10 ft. in a one-story house, 
19 ft. in a one-and-a-half-story house, 20 
ft. in a two-story house. 3) That for every 
100 sq. ft. of living floor area there are 10 
linear ft. of partition wall. 4) That for 
every 10 ft. of partition wall there is one 
interior door. 5) That for every 10 ft. of 
perimeter there is one window. 6) That 
gable areas, dormers, cornice areas to- 
gether are equal to 20 per cent of the 


wall area between sill and plate. 7) That 


ceiling heights for both first and second 
floors are 8 ft. 

Next step was determination of formule 
which would produce the desired qianti- 


ties. Basic among them are the fol), 
six for one-story houses (symbol “A” de. 
notes length times width or area 6 
horizontal section through the house) : 

Perimeter = 6 \/ A/2; Exterior wall 
area = 72 \/ A/2; Partition area (one 
side) = 4/5 A; Linear feet of partition 
= A/10; Roof area (45° pitch) = A/.707: 
Interior wall and ceiling area = 13/5A + 
72 \/ A/2. 

Since all of these formulz contain but 
one unknown, A, application of them js 
comparatively simple. For example, in 
calculating the number of board feet of 
exterior wall studding in a dwelling the 
procedure was this: Assuming studs are 
2 x 4’s and are 16 in. on centers, there is 
about one stud per linear foot, including 
allowance for waste, door and window 
heads, ete. And there is 2/3 of a board 
foot in a linear foot of 2 x 4. Therefore, 
total board feet of exterior wall studding 
is equal to 2/3 of 72 \/ A/2 (formula 
for exterior wall area, above) or 48 \/ A/2. 
With the help of this and about 95 other 
formulae, Engineer Thomas produced his 
mathematical estimates. 

Presented on the facing page are sum- 
mary tables of the Thomas statistics for 
average one-, one-and-a-half-, and two- 
story dwellings of the most common vol- 
umes. It is to be noted that the volumes 
shown do not include basements (for 
which a separate table, below, is used) 
nor open attic space. While statistics for 
intermediate volumes may not be deter- 
mined exactly by simple interpolation, a 
reasonably accurate estimate may be ob- 
tained by such procedure. Again, it is to 
be emphasized that all figures shown are 
mathematical approximations of construc- 
tion quantities under average conditions. 


wing 


a 


BASEMENTS 


VOLUME -—S- POURED CONCRETE 
CUBIC a 12” 
FEET CUBIC FEET 
3000 438 656 
4000 506 760 
5000 566 848 
6000 618 928 
7000 667 1000 
8000 714 1072 
9000 758 1136 
10000 800 1200 
11000 838 1256 
12000 874 1312 
13000 912 1368 
14000 950 1424 
15000 982 1472 


CEMENT BLOCK 


COMMON BRICK 


8” x 16” 8” a 
UNITS UNITS 
738 9225 13838 
855 10688 16032 
954 11925 17887 
1044 13050 19575 
1125 14062 21093 
1206 15075 226) 
1278 15975 2396 
1350 | 16875 2431 
1413 17062 2649 
1476 18450 2767 
1539 19238 288 
1602 20025 300 
1656 20700 310 
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CONSTRUCTION QUANTITIES 


, ONE-STORY DWELLINGS 


d 

















FRAMING’ | SHEATHING? MASONRY WALLS Openings’ ROOFING’ WALL FINISH” FINISH TRIM® 
” VOLUME ERAGE LIGHT | . jan BRICK Hollow | Cement | Win.| 45 sss |W. cx. FLOOR INTERIOR 
1- cusie | Frame | Masonry| Frame | Masonry| © '*™® Masonry = 4» | 8” 12” ne A.J Doors dows Pitch | Pitch TERIOR TERIOR See | Sit. 
g FEET BOARD FEET BOARD FEET UNITS UNITS SQUARE FEET) SQUARE FEET SQ. FEET LINEAR FT. 
: 00 3585 2550 3056 2020 | 3896 2400 7378 14756 22134 1039 1143 8 10 852 1020 2804 1247 600 224 179 
0 4600 3400 3892 2692 | 4928 3200 8520 17040 25560 1200 1320/10 12 1144 1350 3427 1440 800 280 224 
ll 10000 5590 4250 4707 3367 | 5932 4000 9526 19052 28578 1342 147¢ 12 13 1428 1700 4210 1610 1000 334 267 
ie 11000 6080 4675 5108 3703 6427 4400 9999 19980 29970 1407 1548 13 14 1571 1870 4549 1689 1100 361 289 
" 12000 6570 5100 5510 4040 | 6917 4800 10437 20874 31311 1470 1617 14 #15 1704 2040 4884 1764 1200 387 31) 
‘ 13000 7055 5525 5907 4377 7403 5200 | 10863 21726 32589 1530 1683 | 15 15 1857 2210 52'6 1836 1300 413 330 
F 14000 7535 5950 6298 4713 7886 5600 11271 22542 33813 1588 1747 16 16 2000 238 5545 1905 1400 439 35) 
it 15000 8020 6375 6695 5050 | 8366 6000 11666 23332 34998 1643 1807 | 17 16 2142 2 5872 1972 1500 464 37) 
is 16000 8500 6800 7086 5387 | 8844 6400 12049 24098 36147 1697 1857) 18 17 | 2288 2720 6197 2037 1609 490 392 
n 17000 8975 7225 7473 5723 9319 6800 12420 24840 37260 1749 1924 19 18 2428 2890 6519 2099 1700 515 412 
f 18000 9450 7650 7860 6060 9792 7200 | 12780 25560 38340 1800 1980 20 18 | 2572 3060 6840 2160 1800 540 432 
“ 19000 9925 8075 8247 6397 | 10263 7600 13130 26260 39390 1849 2034 21 19 2714 3230 7159 2219 1900 565 452 
is 20000 10400 8500 8633 6733 10732 8000 | 13474 26948 40422 1898 2088 | 22 19 2856 3400 7477 2277 2000 590 472 
g 22000 11345 9350 9403 7407 11666 8800 | 14129 28258 42387 1990 2189 | 24 20 3142 3740 8108 2388 2200 639 511 
od 24000 | 12275 10200 10155 8080 | 12593 9600 | 14757 29514 44271 2079 2287 | 26 21 | 3408 4080 | 8734 2494 2400 688 550 
d | 
a ONE-AND-ONE-HALF STORY DWELLINGS 
- Ca aeaaaaaaaaesaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamasaaa sacaammmmmmatamataaa 
4 : 8000 3440 2983 2835 1965 3714 2190 6394 12788 19182 928 1021 8 8 601 73 3070 1218 842 | 213 «+171 
4 j 
rT 10000 4170 3103 3450 2480 4433 2736 | 7130 14260 21390 1035 1139 10 10 751 895 3672 1358 105 255 204 
is 12000 4880 3703 4046 2976 5154 3282 7865 15530 23595 1141 125 12 12 901 107) 4274 1498 1262 297 238 
14000 5613 4348 4627 3477 | 5846 3834 8452 16954 25356 1227 1350 13 14 1053 1251 4852 1610 1474 336 269 
\- 16000 6320 4967 5203 3973 6533 4380 9040 18080 27120 1312 1443 15 16 1203 1428 5427 1722 1684 | 376 30) 
ad 18000 7018 5578 5768 4468 7201 4926 9555 19110 28665 1387 152 16 18 1353. 1610 5986 1820 1894 414 33) 
‘ 19000 7374 5900 6057 4717 7545 5200 9849 19698 29547 1429 1572 7 1428 1698 6276 1876 2000 | 434 347 
5 20000 7729 6211 6343 4963 7887 5472 10143 20286 30429 1472 1619 18 20 1503 1790 6565 1932 2106 455 365 
a 21000 8082 6520 6631 5211 8231 5746 10437 20874 31311 1515 1667 20 21 1579 1878 6850 1988 2210 | 474 379 
) 22000 8424 6829 6911 5461 8557 6019 10658 21316 31974 1547 1702 20 22 1654 1968 7125 2030 2316 | 492 394 
r 23000 8755 7138 7176 5706 8861 6288 | 10864 21708 32542 1578 1735 21 23 1729 205° 7382 2058 2420 | 510 408 
F 24000 9113 7452 7467 5957 9204 6566 11098 22196 33294 1611 1772 22 24 1804 2148 7671 2114 2526 530 424 
. 26000 9786 8059 8013 6443 9851 7104 | 11539 23078 34617 1675 1843 | 23 26 | 1952 2321 8208 2198 2732 | 567 454 
7 28000 10482 8709 8577 6947 10511 7658 11980 23960 35940 1739 1913 25 28 2105 2505 8763 2282 2946 | 605 484 
; : 30000 | 11175 9316 9134 7444 | 11165 8208 | 12421 24842 37263 1803 1983 27 30 | 2255 2680 | 9314 2366 | 3158 642 514 
. 4 TWO-STORY DWELLINGS 
NR TE AN TTR Le ET TTS SEEN TI A MERTEN NE AG AE TERRE RT RRR SN A, TAT 
12000 5434 3700 4620 2990 | 5938 3192 | 13118 26236 39354 1874 2061 | 14 21 852 1020 | 5408 2288 1200 | 344 275 
. 14000 6183 4317 5242 3488 | 6677 3720 14224 28448 42672 2032 2235 16 22 1000 1190 6104 2464 1400 | 392 314 
f 16000 6933 4933 5866 3986 | 7421 4253 | 15204 30408 45612 2172 2389 | 18 24 1144 1360 6800 2640 1600 | 440 352 
18000 7666 5550 6474 4485 8136 4783 | 16156 32313 48468 2308 2539 | 20 25 | 1286 1530 7474 2794 1800 487 390 
20000 8401 6167 7084 4984 8851 5314 | 16982 33964 50946 2426 2669 | 22 27 | 1428 1700 8148 2948 2000 534 427 
2000 9133. 6783 7690 5481 9565 5845 | 17808 35616 53424 2544 2798 | 25 28 | 1571 1870 8822 3102 2200 581 465 
000 9491 7091 7987 5731 9914 6112 | 18144 36388 54432 2592 2851 26 29 1643 195 9148 3168 2300 604 483 
+000 9850 7400 8283 5980 10246 6365 | 18606 37212 55818 2658 2924 | 27 29 1704 2040 9474 3234 2400 627 502 
00 10207. 7709 8579 6229 10603 6643 | 18942 37884 56826 2706 2977 | 28 30 | 1776 212 9800 3300 2500 650 520 
000 10567 +=8017 8876 6479 10947 6908 | 19278 38556 57834 2754 3029 | 29 31 1857 2210 | 10126 3366 2600 673 538 
1000 10924 8324 9171 6727 11289 7171 | 19740 39480 59220 2820 3102 | 30 31 1929 2295 | 10452 3432 | 2700 696 557 
3000 11281 8633 9470 6981 | 11635 7440 | 20062 40124 60186 2866 3153 | 31 32 | 2000 2380 | 10776 3496 2800 | 719 «575 
)00 11984 9250 10045 7475 | 12301 7971 | 20720 41440 62160 2960 3256 | 33 33 | 2142 2550] 11408 3608 3000 | 764 611 
00 12701 9867 10638 7974 | 12991 8503 | 21518 43036 64654 3074 3381 | 35 34 | 2288 2720 12060 3740 3200 | 810 648 
+000 13399 10483 11212 8471 13655 9035 | 22162 44324 66486 3166 3483 | 37 35 | 2428 2890 | 12690 3850 | 3400 855 684 
\cludes sills, studs, joists, rafters, bridging, 8includes exterior doors. 5Openings not deducted. 
itting, etc. 4Use roof area in conjunction with exterior 6 Add sets of door and window trim shown by 
r ne exterior walls, rough floors and roof wall area to determine quantity of insulating number of openings in foregoing column. Ex- 


material required. cludes trim for closet openings. 
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TRENDS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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LATEST PRECED. CORRES. 
MONTH* MONTH MO. 1938 1939 MONTH* MONTH MONTH-1938 
PERM1ITS—residential (000,000) 2 $ 87.2s $116.0 $85.1 $852.7 $643.5 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000)1° . .$1,745.0ju $1,746.0 $1 ,797.0 
non-residential '' 58.0 44.6 48.7 455.6 393.3 
alterations rm 28.8 32.8 25.7 264.3 239.6 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of 1926)21...... 92.80 90.9 89.8 
total Si 174.0 193.4 159.6 1,572.6 1,276.4 housing—labor (% of 1936)22 111.2s 111.2 112.4 
: materials ss 102.9 102.3 103.4 
CONTRACTS—residential (000 ,000)2 $129.75 $127.la $99.6 $1,010.7 $686.3 total “ 105.7 105.2 106.4 
non-residential 82.4 69.9 92.0 757.4 685.6 
engineering _ . Whe 115.3 109.3 865.7 776.2 RENTS—new leases (% of 1923)33 86.60 86.5 86.6 
total vs ; mee 312.3 300.9 2,634.8 2,148.1 
FORECLOSURES—non-farm (% of 1934)14 43.5s 45.1 49.5 
DWELLING UNITS—total (000)3 23.4s 31.0 9.23.3 -232.6 = 175.3 metropolitan (% of 1926)35......  136.0s 146.0 157.0 
: T —N.Y.C. + %) 16 4 t 4.57 
FHA—mortgage selections  (000,000)4 $99.30 $91.78 $97.4 $975.9 $849.5 ee enn Nee CRF — saad 
mortgage acceptances es: 74.2 62.8 64.7 619.7 538.9 BOND PRICES—real estate 17 $310.00 $305.0 $328.0 
rental housing m't'g's. cag 6 1.6 1.0 3.3 47.1 39.8 
modernization loans oe 218 14.9 22.4 = 186.3 130.9 STOCK PRICES—bidg. materials (% of 1926)18 85.30 85.0 98.5 
MORTGAGES— WAGE RATES—common bldg. labor (per. hr.)19 $0.685n $0.685 $0.682 
bldg. & loan assns. (000 ,000)8 $104.5s $112.5a $868.2 skilled bldg. labor (per hr.) 1.46 1.44 1.43 
insurance cos. - 28.1 30.8 245.7 
bank and trust cos. 74.6 80.1 678.3 EMPLOY MENT—blidg. unions (% of total)2° 74.00 75.0 68.0 
mutual savings bks. 13.5 13.8 99.7 
individuals Fe 53.0 58.8 493.6 COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)2! 85.6 84.5 85.9 
other mortgagees rs 43.5 49.5 406.2 
total we ee 317.2 345.6 2,790.9 PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)22 89.90 84.4 77.3 
MARRIAGES—38 cities (000)? 31.8s 29.4 23.7 217.6 214.9 PRODUCTION—industrial (% of 1923-25)23 111.0s 98.0 91.0 
*Designation of latest month: n-November; o-October; s-September; a-August; ju-July 
FOOTNOTES: 
1—Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu- 500 counties (48 States); source, FHL BB 16—Average interest rate on all recorded New York (1'Y 
nities; souree, U. S. Department of Labor. 9—Number of marriages recorded in 38 largest U. 8. mortgages of $10,000 or more; source, N. Y. Mortsase 
2—Valuation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORU M Conference. Les 
F. W. Dodge Corp. via U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 10—Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17—Average price of 200 hotel, office building and th 
Number of dwelling units covered by permits. See foot- Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents. bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co 
note No. 1. 11—-Composite index of wholesale building material prices; 18—Average price of twelve building material manufact' 
4—Home mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under source, U. 8S. Department of Labor. stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co. 
Title II, Section 203; source, FHA. 12. National averages based on six-room house of 24,000 cu. 19--Source, Engineering News-Record ; 
5—Home mortgages accepted for insurance under Title II, ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB. 20—Trade Union members employed; source, American 
Section 203; source, FHA. 13. Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source, eration of Labor. ; , - 
6—Large scale rental housing mortgages becoming pp National Industrial Conference Board 21—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing and i 
paying under Title Il, Section 207; source 14—-Foreclosures in some 00 non-farm communities; dries; source, NICB. 
7—Property improvement loans insured under Title ae source, FHLBB 22-Source, U. 8S. Dept. of Labor : : 
source, FHA. 15—Foreclosures in metropolitan communities with popula 23--Combined unadjusted index; source, Federal Re ve 
8—Non-farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 or less based on tion in excess of 100,000; source, FHLBB. Board. 
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_room used to be gloomy: 


... BUT LOOK AT IT NOW! 


Our dining 


RIGHT OVER OLD WALLS IN REMODELING —If your clients ask you to solve the problem of dingy 
walls and ceilings, Masonite Products will do the trick. These all-wood, grainless boards go on 
right over old walls—nailed or cemented. Look at this dining-room, for example, brightened up 
with marble-smooth wall panels of Masonite Presdwood. 














j 6 
\ & Vs ee a 3 
a 
: 
- : 
: : Mail 
EYE-APPEALING EFFECTS— Masonite Products can provide any number of eye-appealing effects ya Pm oe 
' at very comfortable cost. In this living-room, Masonite Tempered Presdwood forms a durable, Tempered Presdwood 
scuff-resisting wainscot, topped off with upper walls of Masonite Presdwood. and Masonite De Lue 3 —— me 
Quartrboard. MASONITE 
COPYRIGHT 193 MASONITE RPORA 
ees se 
2 
THE WONDER WOOD 
OF A THOUSAND USES 
MASONITE CORPORATION 
Department AF-19 
y 


111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Iilinois 


Please send free samples of Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood and Masonite De 
Luxe Quartrboard and information about 
these products in new and remodeled 





oat homes. 
a 
i "4 9 
Name - ~ 
SMART, MODERN DESIGNS —In this den, the walls are completely covered with Masonite De Luxe 
: ‘ . “ee | Address____ = —_ 
Quartrboard. Here's a surface that can be painted any desired color. Or use it in its natural, 
warm-brown finish. Either way, it's a joy to your client because it's so easy to keep clean. And a _Stete___ 
notice the interesting, horizontal grooved pattern that can be executed with this material. ee LR a ea 
, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave F & G St, Phila Pa Yearly VOLUME 71 
FORUM Subscription: U. S. A. Insular Possessions, Canade and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single issues, Number 1 
including Reference Numbers, $1.00 Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Philade 'phia, Pes. under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1939, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. S. Pat. Nos. 1516932 and 





1942026. Other Patents Pending. 
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THE MONTH IN 


As simple as it is noteworthy, Hazen’s 
plan involves 15- to 20-year mortgages 
amortized monthly and covering a con- 
servative 75 per cent of property value. 
But the borrower each month pays more 
than the contractual requirement. For ex- 
ample, the home purchaser contracts for 
a fifteen-vear loan but agrees to make his 
monthly payments according to a sched- 
ule which will retire the loan in twelve 
vears. By so doing he builds up a sub- 
stantial reserve of “advance payment 
equity.” In the event of unemployment or 
other financial stress, contractual pay- 
ments on the mortgage may be made 
from this reserve, and foreclosure will be 
forestalled, if not avoided. 

Although the theory of advance pay- 
ments on loans as a protection against 
foreclosure is not a new one, Ben H. 
Hazen’s application of it to the long term, 
FHA-insured mortgage is new and, as a 
possible dam against the country’s next 
foreclosure wave, it will be watched with 
interest by other mortgage lenders. To 
date, several building and loan associa- 
tions * throughout the nation have shown 
more than interest in the prozram—they 
too are actively experimenting with it. 


OLD SAW. Few more hackneved com- 
parisons exist than that between Home 
Building and Automobiles. It is the pet 
of the mass-production, factory-method 
advocates, and whenever Building is 
viewed with alarm the comparison is 
brought up. 

Last month the Temporary National 
Econoniic Committee (popularly called 
the Monopoly Committee) was neither 
viewing with alarm nor airing old saws 


, 


yet the comparison was made at commit- 


*Notably First Federal Savings and Loan 
Assn. of Pasadena, Calit.; Kankakee Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn... Kankakee, lk: and 
Railroadmen’s Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


BUILDING 


tee hearings. Pierce Foundation’s low cost 
housing protagonist, Robert L. Davison, 
produced a chart (shown below) to illus- 
trate a cogent reason why automobiles 
sell better than houses. 

Using $750 as the dividing line between 
low and high cost autos, it shows the 
proportion of national income spent for 
these two price groups from 1921 to date. 
Also plotted on the same ind>x base— 
1925 equals 100—is the proportion of na- 
tional income used for housing. 

A telling indication of the income group 
to which Building caters is the fact that 
the curves for high priced automobiles 
and for Building coincide almost exactly. 
The low cost automobile curve, on the 
other hand, is sharply divergent. Automo- 
biles costing less than $750 are solely re- 
sponsible for the revival of the automobile 
industry since mid-depression. Large scale 
production of houses costing less than 
$4,000 would create a similar revival in 
the home building industry. 


YIELD INSURANCE. \ paradox of 
U.S. home financing is that there is more 
than enough money available for invest- 
ment in mortgages on large scale rental 
developments, but a serious dearth of 
money for direct investment in such proj- 
ects. In other words, large financial in- 
terests have not been attracted into the 
direct ownership of residential properties, 
although they have been willing to lend 
funds with mortgages as security. An ex- 
planation of that paradox lies largely in 
the fact that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration offers the insurance of mort- 
gages on rental projects, does nothing 
about the owner’s equity. 

To adjust this difference is the purpose 
of a plan hatched last mid-winter from 
within FHA’s own organization, for pos- 
sible FHA operation, but without official 
FHA sanction. ASsistant Administrator 
Frederick M. Babcock drew from his ex- 
perience in mortgage insurance, developed 
a “yield insurance” plan for the direct in- 


PROPORTION OF NATIONAL INCOME SPENT FOR HOMES AND AUTOMOBILES 
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vestor. It is designed to guarantee a :yjpj- 
mum return on large scale rental pr: jects 
which would be free and clear of! 
mortgage or funded indebtedness. 

The plan is divided into two principal 
parts: The first, designed to attract jn- 
vestment groups such as trust companies, 
savings banks and insurance companies 
into medium rent housing, would euar- 
antee an investment return of 2% per 
cent for a period of twenty years. If a 
project did not earn that 2% per cent, 
FHA would pay the difference until it had 
paid 10 per cent of the total investment, 
at which time the insurance would ter- 
minate. The total investment, which is 
the basis for the insurance, would be de- 
preciated at the rate of 2 per cent a year. 
Also, any earnings over 5 per cent would 
be cancelled against the investment in de- 
termining future yield. For this insurance, 
investors would pay a premium of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. 

Second part of the plan is for low 
rental housing in slum areas to be fi- 
nanced by privately organized corpora- 
tions with powers of condemnation. Such 
groups would be guaranteed by the Govy- 
ernment a return of 34% per cent on their 
investment which would be depreciated at 
the same rate as in the plan’s first part. 
This type of insurance would be limited 
to 14 per cent of the investment and to 
twenty vears. Any earnings over 4% per 


any 


cent would go to maintenance, to reserves 
(limited to 74% per cent of investment) 
or be used as an additional premium to 
the FHA above the one-fourth of 1 per 
cent basic premium rate. 

To put such a plan into effect it would 
be necessary for Congress to amend the 
National Housing Act; thus there is no 
possibility that it will see the light of day 
during the coming: year. It will, however, 
be much discussed in housing circles, and 
rumor is that it will have an airing during 
the hearings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 


EARNINGS. The seven companies 
which last month reported their earnings 
for 1939's first quarter all made a favor- 
able comparison with the same period in 
1938. Two with a net loss reported a 
smaller loss than they did last year. Two 
others bootstrapped themselves from a 
net loss to a net gain. One really had 
something to crow about: Stone & Web- 
ster reported an increase in net earnings 
of nearly 200 per cent. 


Quarter ending Mar. 31 1939 19 

Certain-teed Products. ..$148,659* —$189.558* 
Holland Furnace........ 158,644" 196.412" 
Otis Elevator........... 957.627 798.) 13 
Reliance Mfg. .......... 39.988 175.377" 
Revere Copper & Brass.. 156.210 $79.t159" 
Stone & Webster........ 210.707 72.528 
Yale & Towne Mfg. .... 6,605 5.196 


*Net loss 
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The Jury met in Chicago early in June, studied the 702 
drawings submitted and reports its findings below. 
George William Carr, one of the jurors, was regrettably 
unable to serve due to illness. Rather than appoint a 
substitute, the Jury proceeded with six members: C. 
Herrick Hammond, chairman; George Fred Keck, Wil- 
liam Pereira, John Wellborn Root, Paul Schweikher and 
Alfred Shaw. 


THE AWARDS 
FIRST PRIZE—$1,000—TO HARRIS A. KEMP, 
MADISON, WIS. 


SECOND PRIZE—$750—TO LAURENCE W. 
SCHWALL, 
WINNETKA, ILL. 


THIRD PRIZE—$250—TO WILLIAM KAESER, 
MADISON, WIS. 


FOURTH PRIZE—$100—TO ERLING H. BUGGE, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


FIFTH PRIZE—$100—TO RALPH RAPSON, 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


SIXTH PRIZE—$100—TO WILLIAM B. FYFE, 
WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


SEVENTH PRIZE—$100—TO FRANK E. WATSON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EIGHTH PRIZE—$100—TO DONALD BARTHELME, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


REPORT OF THE JURY 


Selection of the prize winning houses was the result of 
a search on the part of this Jury for a house, the prin- 
cipal qualifications of which should be the provision of 
livable area so enclosed and organized by the materials 
used as to relate the elements of the building to one 
nother, to the building as a whole, and to the land. 
The Jury was mindful of the climatic characteristics 
the Middle West—a location specified in the program 
and the limitations of the site, and regarded as im- 
ortant the reconciliation of these factors with those 
' outdoor and indoor living. 
The program stipulation of a pitched roof was taken 
erally to mean any pitch, disregarding any inference 
to symmetry. The Jury will confess its confusion on 





INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
COMPETITION . «.. [ 


CONDUCTED FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


the subject of salability or resalability. As a professional 
jury, its function was interpreted to involve a forward- 
looking approach rather than any acceptance of stand- 
ards frequently established without benefit of architect. 

The integration of glass masonry with the building. 
in the majority of solutions submitted, appeared to pose 
a problem of sufficent exactitude, as well as interest, to 
require no additional emphasis. However, this Jury, in- 
clined to impartiality with respect to the “traditional” 
or stylistic house and the adaptation of glass masonry 
to it, was not favorably impressed with the attempts 
that were made. 

The following comments on the individual houses are 
of necessity brief and are intended only as an outline 
of Jury opinion. 

FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. Spacious, organized, clearly pre- 
sented. Permits privacy to each living element, simul- 
taneously providing flow between elements throughout. 
Open to light and air and fully adapted to the site. 
Mechanical features—heating, plumbing and storage— 
well studied and related. Pertinent and pleasant use of 
glass masonry. 

SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. Well executed compact plan 


lent spaciousness by simplicity of elements. Accessible 


(Continued on page 14) 


Hedrich-Blessing 


The Jury at work in the Saddle and Cycle Club. L. to r., Messrs. 
Keck, Root, Pereira, Schweikher. Shaw, Hammond and _ the 
Professional Adviser, Saylor. 
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FIRST PRIZE—$1,000 
HARRIS A. KEMP, MADISON, WIS. 


Harris A. Kemp: B.S. in Arch., 19 
M.S. in Arch., 1935, from the | 
versity of Illinois. Worked on Da 


Fair buildings. 


M. 


Mass. 
Plym 


Inst. of Tech., 


Fellowship 


of 


in 


Arch., ff 
1938. W 


Architect 


Traveled in Europe 


1938-39. Wi! 


D. C. Connally, won a first prize 


Portland 


Cement 


House 


Com 


tion. Now employed in office 
State Architect of Wisconsin 
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SECOND PRIZE—$750 
“AURENCE W. SCHWALL, WINNETKA, ILL. 





mo 


Laurence W. Schwall: a senior at the 
University of Illinois. First success 
in competition. 
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THIRD PRIZE—$250 
WILLIAM KAESER, MADISON, WIS. 





‘ 





William Kaeser: registered arc! 
tect in general practice. B.S. in Arch 
from University of Illinois; M.S. in 
Arch. from Mass. Inst. of Tech 
1933-34, studied under Eliel Saari: 

at Cranbrook Academy of Art. Mi 
ber of City Planning Commiss 
Madison, Wis. 
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FOURTH PRIZE—$100 
ERLING H, BUGGE, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Erling H. Bugge: began as a tracer in 
Seattle architect's office. Studied 
architecture at University of Wash- 
ington, 1930-35. Designing and 
superintending construction of 
schools in Territory of Alaska, 1935- 
38. At present employed in con 
struction department of Sears, Roe- 
buck G Co. 
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‘FIFTH PRIZE—S1C0 





RALPH RAPSON, CRANBRCOKX ACADEMY OF ART, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


William B. Fyfe: Antioch College, 1928-30; Depart- 
ment of Arch., Yale University, 1930-32. Studied 
under Frank Lloyd Wright at Taliesin, 1932-34. 
Lectured at Northwestern University, 1938-39. Em- 
ployed by various Chicago architects on residential 
work—David Adler, Robert Work, Russell Walcoft, 
Philip Maher and others. Individual practice com- 
bined with farming, 1936-39. 
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WILLIAM B. FYFE, WOODSTOCK, |L! 
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Ralph Rapson: two years at Alma College, / 


" 
Mich. Graduated from College of Archite = 
University of Michigan, 1938. Now holding 4 
scholarship at Cranbrook Academy of Art, stu ng 
architecture and civic planning under Eliel Saar) er, 
Prize winner in Ladies Home Journal Small House 
Competition; architect member of team winning 


second prize in 1939 Rome Collaborative Cor 
tition; co-winner with Eero Saarinen and Fre 
James of Competition for a National Theater { 
Fine Arts Building for William and Mary Col 
Williamsburg, Va. 


SIXTH PRIZE—$100 
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nald Barthelme: born in Galveston, Tex.; Uni- 


ty of Pennsylvania, 1926-30. Employed in 


adelphia by Clyde S. Adams, by Zantzinger & 
rie, and by Paul P. Cret. During 1933-35, in 


actice in Galveston; 1935-39, designer in various 


a 


las and Houston offices. 


SEVENTH PRIZE—$100 
FRANK E. WATSON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EIGHTH PRIZE-—$100 
DONALD BARTHELME, |{OUSTON, TEx. 


Frank E. Watson: began as office boy for Emile G. 
Perrot, Philadelphia. Studied under Beaux-Arts sys- 
tem at T-Square Club, Philadelphia. Employed by 
various architects—John T. Windrim and City Plan 
ning Commission, both of Philadelphia; and in 
Altoona and Harrisburg, Pa. At present employed in 
Public Buildings Branch, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 
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(Continued from page 7) SIXTH PRIZE DESIGN. A compact yet spacious Ouse 


to garden, yet insulated from street. Economy in every Well studied and executed in every detail. Deficient only 


aspect yet taking full advantage of this assumed restric- in dining and kitchen space. 


tion. Plumbing, heating and storage well studied and SEVENTH PRIZE DESIGN. Guest-study location oye 
related. Glass masonry unpretentiously but effectively garage permits spacious ground floor plan, and a good 
used. disposition of the garage wing. Remainder of second flooy 
THIRD PRIZE DESIGN. Frank use of living room as not so well studied. 

means of access to other elements of house gained, in EIGHTH PRIZE DESIGN. A plan that gains considep. 


spite of ground coverage, well organized interior and able spacial quality through partial sacrifice of mechap- 


exterior living space, insulated from the street by glass ical efficiency and storage facilities. 


block and from the south by solid masonry. One-level 
plan well disposed to comfort. Slightly deficient in 
storage. Glass masonry to provide kitchen counter light 
is sensible. 

FOURTH PRIZE DESIGN. Elements clearly disposed for 
privacy. Pleasant combination of carport-terrace and 
supervised play yard, possibly justifying depth of build- 
ing to the north. South garden small but reserved to 
quiet and rest. 


Other houses were recommended by one or more of 
the Jury as having displayed exceptional “creative abil- 
ity.” Failure to place in the judgment appears to have 
been due to the predominance of some single factor to 
the exclusion of others of equal or greater importance 
to this Jury. Seven designs came under special consider- 
ation in this way. Their authors, alphabetically listed, 
are: William Eppleman, New York, N. Y., John Thomas 
Grisdale, Des Moines, Iowa, Sidney L. Katz, New York, 


FIFTH PRIZE DESIGN. Interesting relationship of levels N. Y., Arthur J. Kelsey, Columbus, Ohio, Ritchey & 
providing comfortable access from each floor level to Mitchell, Pittsburgh, Pa., Simon Schmiderer, Bryn 


varden and entrance level. 


Mawr, Pa., Richard Haviland Smythe, New York, N. Y, 


nde competition: Subject: A Group of Three Stores. Closes Aug. 21, 


1939, at midnight in San 
Francisco. Prizes, as for Competition No. 1, 


total $2,500. Points gained by the winners 
in this, as in the first competition, apply toward an award of additional Grand Prizes 
totaling $5,000, made after the fourth competition is judged. Competition No. 2 gives 
the one opportunity for the use of full color—in two store front elevations. 

The Jury, of distinguished Pacific Coast architects: Walter E. Church, Stiles O. Clements, 
Gardner A. Dailey, Gordon B. Kaufmann, Donald B. Parkinson, Timothy L. Pflueger, 

: George W. Stoddard, and William W. Wurster. 

If vou have not already registered your intention to compete in one or more of these 
competitions, send in your name now. It ensures your receiving the technical informa- 
tion needed, and title lettering; it does not obligate you to submit drawings. Write Henry 
Hl. Saylor, A.I.A., Professional Adviser, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., indicating 
your entry as architect, architectural designer, or architectural draftsman. Note, however, 

that the drawings for this competition are to be sent to the San Francisco 
address given in the program as published in the May Forum. A reprint of 
this program will be mailed upon request. 


d and lh competitions: 
rd th Om iMttons No. 3—a Dairy, and No. 4—a Newspaper Plant, may 


seem to involve technical knowledge that is not immediately at hand. When these pro- 
grams are published it will be found that the necessary research has all been done; its 
results, ready for use, are handed to the competitor on a salver. Space requirements for 
each element, with its proper relationship to the whole, are graphically given. This series, 
it need hardly be emphasized, is designed to bring out new and better uses for Insulux 
Glass Block. This major objective will not be clouded by the introduction of extraneous 
difficulties. As a matter of fact, it will be surprising if the competitor, after a brief study 
of the predigested research handed to him, does not regard himself as a qualified expert 
on dairies and newspapers plants. 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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Photos: WPA Federal Art Project 


Credit WPA’s Federal Art Project) with 
a clean bull’s-eye! On June 10 San Diego 
dedicated in its civic center a distinguished 
work of sculpture, “Guardians of Water.” 
Donal Hord, a sculptor who has never 
been abroad, never studied under the in- 
fluence of foreign masters, was born 1902 
in northern Wisconsin, came to San Diego 
in 1917. He won the Gould Memorial 
Scholarship which took him to Mexico, 
another scholarship which took him to the 
Pennsylvania Academy in 1927, and one 
which took him to New York in 1930. 
His figure of a pioneer woman holding an 
olla, carved from silver gray granite, 
stands on a drum covered by mosaic—the 
kneeling figures pouring water over a dam 
into a citrus fruit orchard. 

(Forum of Events Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


of 





Wide World 
Rome Prize Winners: Joseph F. Balis of Paterson, 


N. J.—the Daniel H. Burnham Fellowship in 
Architecture; Frederick W. Edmondson, of Pitts. 





burgh—the American Academy in Rome Fellow. 


ship in Landscape Architecture. 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


Whitney Memorial Hall, a new wing of New York’s American Museum of Natural 


History—Trowbridge & Livingston, architects—develops a new technique of the 



















diorama. By holding a continuous horizon line and extending the exhibition space into 


an indoor sky dome, realism is gained. Backgrounds painted by Francis L. Jaques. (Forum of Events Continued on page 18) 











Acme 
For the Motorist—Being tested near Hartford, 
Conn. is this tilted mirror at a hilltop crest, 
revealing the approaching traffic for some 
2,000 ft. on either side. 


Stage Version of the Sophisticated Interior, As a 
setting for Katharine Cornell in S. N. Behrman’s 
“No Time for Comedy.” Jo Mielziner designed 
these modern translations of Empire and Diree- 
toire (above) in ecru, dark brown and deep green, 
and the French Provincial marked by Chinese 
influence (below) in rich blue-greens and dull 


olive browns. 
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LIGNOPHOL 





$ 
‘ For wood floors. 
The one application wood finish that preserves and beauti- 
fies—and leaves nothing to wear off. Lignophol gives 
i permanent protection, costs little to apply and less to 


maintain. 


LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid—for concrete floors. 





is a liquid chemical *compound that penetrates the porous 
cement and binds the loose particles together into a fine, 
granite-hard surface that resists wear and is dustproof for 
years. Works equally well on new or old floors. 

' *U. S. Patent Applied For 


| CEMCOAT 


Filler and Dustproofer for wood or concrete floors. 


A durable, decorative treatment for floors subjected to 
light or heavy traffic—in attractive colors—made to out- 
last conventional floor paints . . . and inexpensive to use. 


NO SIR! WE CANT TAKE A 
CHANCE WITH UNKNOWNS. 
WE MUST SPECIFY TESTED PRODUCTS 


PROOF BY ACTUAL TEST 


Sonneborn floor treatments, Lignophol, Lapidolith and 
Cemcoat have proven themselves to be highly efficient 
and low in cost by actual comparison on numerous jobs. 


Many of America's leading architects and building con- 
tractors have successfully used these products and evi- 
dence of actual tests on the job plus the customers’ 
expressions of satisfaction are all on record for your 
inspection. 


Write for proof of the effectiveness of Sonneborn's 
Tested Floor Products. 


OTHER SONNEBORN TESTED PRODUCTS 


Hydrocide Colorless, Kaukit, Hydrocide Waterproofing 


and Dampproofing, Architectural Finishes (Paints and 
Enamels). 


Write for descriptive literature and scientific tests. Dept. F7. 








L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 





























FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN A RT displayed on the occasion of its formal opening these “Master Chairs of Modern D, -i¢ 


gn” 
significant milestones over the last fifteen years from five eminent designers. The Museum will be featured in the August Foxuy 








1. Marcel Breuer—first tubular 
metal chair, 1925 

2. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe— 
sprung tubular metal chair 
spanned with leather, 1927 

3. Marcel Breuver—tubular metal 
chair with caned bentwood seat 
and back, 1929 

4. Le Corbusier—tubular metal 
chair spanned with canvas, 19293 

5. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe— 
settee for German Pavilion, In- 
ternational Exposition in Bar- 
celona, 1929 

6. Alvar Aalto—chair for audito- 
rium of Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
at Painio, Finland, 1932 

7. Russel Wright—armchair of 
primavera wood with pony skin 
seat, 1936 


] 2 M4 . . . . . *, . . 
LORD & TAYLOR’S second annual series of awards in American industrial designing—$1,000 each to four designers picked 


i by American Design Awards Jury (Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, Georges F. Doriot, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Walter Hoving, Mrs. Dorothy Wright 
Liebes, Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, John W. Root, Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mrs. Carmel Snow. Stephen F. Voorhees and Howard Myers). 





Geissmann 


MERRY HULL, designer of the RAYMOND LOEWY designs loco- “ADRIAN,” Paris-trained costum?2 WALTER DORWIN TEAGUL®=, 
“first radical glove change in motives, automobiles, ships, planes, designer, who designed a ballet for successful consultant in des)" 
3,000 years’’—the finger-free refrigerators. Great Britain too has Music Box Review, many costumes of industrial products, Wor''§ 
glove. just honored him. for Hollywood. Fair exhibits and Kodaks. 


(Forum of Events Continued on page 
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PRODUCTS 





ROOF TERRACES 


To most laymen, the flat roof is the trademark of modern 
architecture, and every flat roof a potential roof terrace. Those 
who like modern point to the roof terrace as one of its principal 
advantages. Those who don’t are inclined to center their crit- 
icism on the appearance of flat roofs and the utility of roof 
terraces. 

(Actually, of course, modern design is not doomed to stand or 
fall according to the popularity of roof terraces. Its claims are 
much broader than that. But the desirability of the roof terrace, 
as one of these claims, is worthy of careful consideration. 
Houses with flat roofs are as old as man’s history. The 
Egyptians used the inside of their box-like houses mostly for 
storage, ate out of doors, and slept on the roof the year round. 
Somewhat refined, this same mode of life was common among 
the Greeks and the Romans. As civilization moved northward, 
however, the flat roof all but disappeared, and the roof terrace 
became a luxury. 

Big claim of the present-day modernist is that the use of flat 
roofs on commercial structures has cheapened and _ perfected 
their construction to the point where they are now thoroughly 
practicable for all classes of work in every climate. In addition, 
he argues that the special advantages of the roof terrace, as 





Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

\. Y. Philip L. Goodwin and Edward D 

Stone, Architects. Photo-drawing, John 
Beinert 


compared with ground floor porches and terraces, are such as to 
commend its use under present conditions; outlook, privacy, 
and accessibility from upper floors—all at a premium in densely 
populated areas, and particularly in the multiple dwelling. 
Despite numerous advantages, however, it is undoubtedly true 
that application of the roof terrace has been restricted by vari- 
ous factors, most importantly by a widespread misconception of 
their cost. Owners and even architects sometimes reject the 
roof terrace as a luxury item without actually investigating the 
expense involved, while at the same time showing no hesitation 
about paving an equal area at the ground floor level, even 
when the former is clearly more desirable. 

Besides the fear of high costs, another factor which sometimes 
rules out the roof terrace is the erroneous suspicion that such 
construction cannot be made permanently watertight, and may 
prove a source of perennial trouble and expensive repairs. 

Both fears are exaggerated. As a matter of fact, much of the 
better commercial work has for some time employed regular 
terrace construction for all flat roofs because of the added 
durability which it affords, while simplified surfacing methods, 
appropriate to residential construction, have recently been 
developed. Such construction remains, however, an exacting 
problem which requires a proper appreciation of the severity 
of the conditions involved. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 








1. CANVAS. Long used for residential roof 
terraces, treated canvas bedded in white lead 
and linseed oil and saturated with deck paint 
forms an economical watertight surface which 
will withstand wear. If well cared for and re- 
painted every three years, this construction has 
been known to give satisfactory service for as 
long as a quarter of a century. Various weights 


of canvas are available for light and heavy 
traffic. 





Residence of Arthur MacMahon, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
H. V. Walsh, Architect. Photo, Wurts Bros. 




















2. WOOD SLATS. One of the simplest forms 
of protection for built-up roofing, removable 
wood slat platforms have the additional advan- 
tage that they can be applied to existing slag- 
| surfaced roofs without altering the surface. Sec- 
tions are made small enough for easy handling 
and are usually built on frames cut to conform 
to the roof surface, producing a level terrace. 
They may be stored during the winter when not 
in use and should be repainted every three to 
five years. 


Residence of Mrs. Vadin S. Makaroff, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Treanor & Fatio, Architects. Photo, Gottscho 
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3. BITUMINOUS PAVEMENT. Applied di- 
rectly over the usual slag or gravel surface, 
bituminous pavement produces a traffic surface 
with characteristics like the familiar ‘‘black top’”’ 
road, but which may be painted any desired 
color. Pavement may also be surfaced with ce- 
ment dust at the time of application. 


etna saa as 





Residence of John Michels, Atherton, Calif. Birge M 


Clark, Architect. Courtesy, Celoter Corp 




















4. IMPREGNATED FIBER BOARD. A recent 
innovation, impregnated fiber board* offers an 
economical wearing surface which is easily ap- 
plied and maintained. Units are laid in cold 
plastic cement furnished by the manufacturer, 
and the |% to '4 in. joints are calked with the 
same plastic. Available in black, green, and red. 
Requires occasional waxing. 


*Trade name Celotex Promenade Traffic Top 
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ROOF TERRACES 





GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

No part of a structure must withs 
such severe service conditions as the 

Alternately wet and dry, frozen by w 

temperatures and baked by summer 

it must remain at all times imperviou 
moisture—a_ difficult requirement : 
the most favorable circumstances. 

To these exacting specifications, the yof 
terrace adds still another: a permanent 
wearing surface. This surface must be of 
sufficient strength and hardness to protect 
the waterproofing membrane from wear 
and mechanical injury, and must be able 
to resist the action of the elements for 
protracted period. 


a 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 

Since, even in temperate climates, a hori- 
zontal surface of this sort is subject to 
temperature changes of more than 100 
Fahrenheit, adequate provision for expan- 
sion and contraction is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is not uncommon for terraces ex- 
posed to the full blaze of the summer 
sun to reach a temperature as high as 
135° F. This means that a 20 ft. panel 
of cement or tile pavement laid at a 
temperature of 70° will expand about 
3/32 of an inch in the summer, and will 
shrink an equal amount in zero weather- 
a total movement of 3/16 of an inch to 
be taken up in the expansion joints. 

It also means that an unshaded roof ter- 
race is scarcely the place to spend a 
pleasant summer afternoon. Any paved, 
unshaded area is likely to get quite hot 
in summer, but the roof terrace is par- 
ticularly prone to this because the heat 
gathered by the surface is not as readily 
carried off into the construction as_ the 
heat in a sidewalk, for instance, is car- 
ried into the ground. For this reason it 
is especially important that terraces in- 
tended for summer use be provided with 
awnings or other coverings, particularly 
since they are less likely to be shaded 
by trees and buildings than are ground- 
floor terraces. 

Roof terrace expansion joints must there 
fore be provided at least as often as the 
20 to 25 foot intervals recommended by 
most manufacturers, and this recom- 
mendation may safely be halved for 
absolute assurance of a trouble-free roof. 
Even with satisfactory joints at 20 ft. 
intervals, terrace panels have been known 
to split along a mortar joint near the 
middle in freezing weather, making a 
crack through which the waterproofing 
may force its way under the action of 
the summer sun, and form ugly, sticky 
patches on the pavement. 


SLOPE 

Another important consideration is the 
question of slope to drains. Exaggerated 
slope, especially on a large area with 
many drains, gives an effect of a slight 
groundswell which is very disturbing, be- 
sides making it difficult to level furniture 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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MRS. JONES: “‘‘Here's all the evidence I need! This quiet, inviting living room 


with Insulite walls and ceiling, is proof that a home is as modern as the walls! 


AND THEIR DEMANDS MEAN 


nofile lo You / 


Are you in a position to supply the Joneses in your town with Modern 
Walls? When they ask about The Insulite Wall of Protection, have you 
information to meet their increasing demands? 

Give the Joneses the modern, comfortable homes they want, with 
inside and outside walls, ceilings, floors and roofs made of combina- 
tions of Lok-Joint Lath, the safe base for smooth plaster walls, Bildrite 
Sheathing, Insulating Brick Siding, the rigid mineral surfaced outside 
wall covering and other Insulite structural materials. Their rapid turn- 
over and wide acceptance mean more profits to you! 

Make the inquiring Joneses your profitable customers. Write today 
for samples and complete information. Have on file all necessary 
information about Insulite Materials. Because of them, homes have 
been more modern, comfortable and satisfying for 25 years. The 
Insulite Company, Dept. AF79, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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MRS. JONES: “‘And the colorful appearance 
isn't all! Insulite walls give us cool rooms in the 
summer—and lower winter fuel bills!"’ 






MR.JONES:* ‘Modern 
homes need protection 
against wind and mois- 
ture. These Insulite out- 
side walls fill the bill by 
saving fuel and speeding 
up building—and—they 
provide a second wall of 


INSULATION!” 


| THE JONESES SEE WHY 
= —9 A HOME IS AS MODERN As THE 
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ROOF TERRACES 
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“*Helicline.’’ New York 


World’s Fair Harrison and 
Foutlhours Architects 


irmstrong’s Monocork pavement 


Roof Garden, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 
‘enter, N. Y. Reinhard & Hofmeister, Corbett, Harrison 


tf 
& MacMurray, Hood & Fouilhouz, Architects. 





" Wendell. MacRae 











5. SLATE. Light weight, relatively inex- 
pensive, and permanent, thick roofing slate set 
in mastic makes an attractive pavement for 
residential roof terraces which requires little or 
no maintenance. Available in a wide range of 
coiors which will not change with exposure. For 
harder wear, slate is set in cement with oc- 
casional expansion joints. Thickness used ranges 
from '4 to 1 in. 


6. CONCRETE AND CEMENT. If properly 
applied, concrete may be used as a protective 
pavement with good results, provided that it is 
adequately reenforced and provision is made for 
expansion and contraction. American practice 
calls for a minimum thickness of 1'/2 in., with 
6 x 6 in. No. 6 reenforcement, marked off in 
2 ft. squares, and expansion joints 10 ft. on 
center. The construction shown at the left 
has been used successfully for some years in 
England, consists of an inch of cement with 
integral waterproofing scored to within ' in. of 
the roofing at 1 to 2 ft. intervals, and calking 
the joint thus formed with a plastic compound. 


7 PROMENADE TILE. Long time standard 
for quality roof terraces, promenade tile laid in 
a 3% in. mortar bed over built-up waterproofing 
produces one of the most permanent roofs 
known. They require no maintenance and are 
almost impossible to damage. Available in vari- 
ous types and sizes, the 6 x 6 in. red tile is 
most commonly used. 


8. PLASTIC COMPOUND. Introduced in time 
for the New York World’s Fair (Building Re- 
porter, Nov. 1938, BR-1105), a new cork and 
rubber compound* used as a pavement in many 
of the Fair structures holds considerable promise 
for roof terraces, has the advantage of forming 
a resilient, non-slip surface. Troweled on like 
cement topping, it sets in 48 hours, requires no 
further attention, may be colored by the addi- 
tion of pigments or marble chips. Natural color: 
dark gray to black. 


*Trade name, Armstrong’s Monocork 





9. SOIL FILL. Besides permitting attractive 
landscaping, the soil fill type of terrace affords 
protection against excessively high and low tem- 
peratures for the waterproof membrane and 
rooms below the roof. Any type of pavement 
normally used on the ground may be placed on 
the fill. Three feet of earth fill over 2 in. of re- 
enforced concrete is sufficient for most purposes. 
The one disadvantage of this construction is its 
great weight, but in low structures this may 
easily be provided for. 


C H 
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Slope should be held to the absolute m 
mum which can be maintained with 
the danger of forming pockets—not n 
than 1% in. to the foot—and the possibi 
of employing gutters to permit slope 
but one direction and reduce the number 
of drains should also be considered. 


WEIGHT 

Still another factor which must be taken 
into account in designing a roof terrace 
is the question of the weight of the con- 
struction. Some kinds of surfacing mate- 
rials add as much as 20 Ibs. to the square 
foot to the load on the roof construction, 
while an earth fill for landscaping will add 
about 100 Ibs. per square foot per foot of 
thickness. In the case of the former, 
choice of a heavy surfacing material may 
mean increasing the thickness or depth 
of the roof rafters by one size over what 
would be required for an ordinary flat 
roof—a not too costly precaution. For 
the earth-fill type, special framing is of 
course required, but this is by no means 
prohibitive if spans are kept short. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 

The general principle of all forms of roof 
terrace construction is basically the same: 
a continuous waterproof membrane cov- 
ered and protected by a wearing surface. 
In the case of tar and felt waterproofing, 
the slag or gravel protection commonly 
used on flat unsuitable — for 
promenade purposes; some more durable 
surface, affording more protection to the 
membrane, must be used. In the case of 
canvas roofing, use of a good grade of 
canvas is sufficient to withstand wear for 
some time. 


roofs is 





Choice of roof terrace construction is de- 
termined by first cost, maintenance cost, 
and the effect desired. Cost of the various 


types ranges from about 20 cents per 
square foot (in place including water- 


proof membrane) to about $1 according 
to surfacing material. Canvas, wood slats, 
bituminous pavement, and impregnated 
fiber board are usually cheapest, all re- 
quire maintenance. Slate, cement, and tile 
are more expensive but do not require 
painting or waxing. Earth fill, with con 
crete protection for the waterproofing and 
flagstone pavement, is most expensive be 
cause of the heavy supporting construc 
tion required. 

All types of insulation commonly used 
with flat roofs are applicable to roof ter 
races. Some types of pavement supply 
some insulation, while 3 ft. of earth fill 
has an insulating effect approximately 
equal to that of 4 in. mineral wool. 
Flashing the roof deck is substantially the 
same problem as with other flat roofs, 
except that appearance is more of a fac 
tor. For this reason, sloping cant strips 
are not generally used, and flashing is 
usually concealed in the parapet wall. 
Another method is to carry the roof sur 
facing material up the wall to cover the 
flashing. 
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Each Webster System Radiator includes a complete enclosure of Armco furniture steel given a baked prime coat at factory. Contained within the enclo- 
sure is a one-piece unit, combining heating surface, valve, orifice, trap and union connections shipped ready for connection to supply and return piping. 
Choice of two standard grilles. L engths 18” to 54", Heights 18” to 80", Depths 3”, 5" and 7”. 


‘-a prefabricated unit” 


The completely prefabricated Webster System undivided responsibility for system results. 
Radiator provides all of the advantages of low 
pressure steam for heating, all of the advantages 
of concealed light-weight convector heating sur- 
face, maximum heat output per unit of space 
occupied, easy low-cost installation and ready 
accessibility for cleaning. 


Webster System Radiation illustrates in full meas- 
ure the Webster policy of building equipment 
coordinated for results. Webster products and 
service are available through Representatives in 
65 principal cities. Consult your local telephone 


directory or address: 
The architect or engineer who selects Webster pines 
Sue Radiati a ‘call lect Web WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 

ystem Kadiation automatically selects a ebster Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 
Representatives in 65 principal cities : : Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


System of Steam Heating... and gets with it 


Webster System Radiation is displayed in House No. 18, 
Town of Tomorrow, New York World’s Fair 1939. 


5 ystems of 
Steam Heating 
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| ROTOR SUNDECK Estate of Mrs. Dahlia Loeh, Redding, Conn. 


Designed and executed by Hans Otto Stagel. 





ij No mere gadget, this interesting device is designed to fill a definite 


need in Northern climates: protection from chilling winds while enjoy- 





ing late fall and early spring sunshine. Built to revolve on a 20 foot 


circular track, the overhead canvas vane holds the open side to the lea 
of even a moderate breeze, while glass sidewalls and roof offer a mini- 


mum obstruction to the sun’s rays. It is pronounced a complete success 





by the owner, whose only regret is that it was not made big enough 


to accommodate more sun bathers. 
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[WOOD IN FACILE FORM] 
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Entrance, Firestone Building, New York World’s Fair, George W. McLaughlin, Architect; 2,700 sq. ft. of Figured 
Red Gum Flexwood used. One of the 27 Flexwood installations in the World’s Fair. 





A mellow-brown figured Red Gum Flexwood wall greets visitors to the Firestone 


es #8 


Building at the New York World’s Fair giving an immediate impression of 
quality, substantialness and good taste. A striking double-inverted cone with 
Flexwood used in a flush treatment to a height of 19 feet frames an oil painting 
of the Founder, Mr. Harvey S. Firestone. The direction and movement of the 
grain in the soffit invites and directs the crowds into the hall where they see 


Firestone Tires being made. An interesting feature of the design by George W. 
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McLaughlin, Architect, is the continuous side matching of the veneer on the 
tapered surface of the cones. When the luxury obtainable only with genuine wood 


treatment is desired, and economy and time are imperative, Flexwood is the 





answer. Complete data and samples are yours for the asking. 


Flexwood is thin wood mounted on cloth 
end made flexible for direct application 
to flat and curved surfaces...it takes 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK oo eee eed in coat ease and 


epproaches Flexwood in cost, ease and 


speed of application in modern wood ' 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, Weldwood, and kindred products treatment. 
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DINING ROOM IN MILAN 


L’ARREDAMENTO MODERNO, by Roberto Aloi. Ulrico Hoepli, 


Milan. 786 plates. 9 x 11. L. 180. 


The Italian publishing house of Hoepli has to its credit a sizable 
number of publications which sum up in monumental fashion 
the achievements of contemporary architects, engineers and dec- 
orators all over the world. Alberto Sartoris’ book on modern 
architecture, for instance, is by far the most complete to be pub- 
lished in any language,* and this new book on interior decoration 
is in the same category. 

Most impressive, of course, is the sheer bulk of the work pre- 
sented: with nearly every important country represented, and 
with sections on furniture, fabrics and accessories the book is 
an extraordinarily comprehensive reference manual. Somewhat 
less impressive is a large part of the work illustrated; whether 
this is a reflection of lack of taste on the part of the author, or 
the result of a desire to present an accurate cross-section can only 
be a matter of conjecture. Certainly, if one accepts as “modern” 
everything that is shown it becomes apparent that no rigid 
formula can be applied to contemporary interior design. Curved 
forms are as common as rectilinear, elaborated surfaces are 
used almost as much as plain, and taken as a whole the work 
ranges from the most nakedly “functional” to the plush de- 
cadence of the designers who are still copying from the cata- 
logues of the 1925 exposition in Paris. 

As striking as the variety of solutions is their almost total lack 
of recognizable national characteristics: in the great majority 
of cases it is quite impossible to determine whether a room is in 
Budapest, New York or Copenhagen without reading the cap- 
tion. The most obvious reasons for this similarity of appearance 
would seem to be a widespread desire for uncluttered space, 
simple wall treatments, comfortable chairs, and built-in storage 
units. The interest of this book comes from the great diversity 
of solutions for this essential set of requirements. 

As a collection of outstanding modern work this book can be 
recommended only with reservations; as a comparative study of 
modern interiors it is unique. 

* See Arcu. Forum, Feb. 1936. 
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DESIGNS FOR 60 SMALL HOMES, by Samuel Glaser. Coward. 


McCann Inc., New York. Illustrated with plans and perspective 
sketches. 9x 11. $2.00. 


A catalogue of small house designs in a variety of styles, rang- 
ing in price from an estimated $2,000 to $10,000. Data are 
given in the form of captions and construction outlines. A pre- 
liminary chapter gives general information on site selection, 
relation of house cost to annual income and financing methods. 


SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS, by N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. 95 pp. 
6 x 814. $1.60. 


A detailed analysis of the principal factors influencing the cost 
of school construction, based on the costs of fifty-two school 
buildings constructed in New York State between 1930 and 
1937. Valuable for its comprehensive treatment of the many 
variable factors involved and for the clear presentation of the 
data collected. 


AMERICAN ART TODAY, published by the National Art Society. 


342 pp. with 32 pp. of text and 1,150 illustrations. 9x 12. $2.00. 


This catalogue contains reproductions of the work of each 
of the 1,150 artists exhibiting at the huge show of contem- 
porary art at the New York World’s Fair. It covers painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts, and probably represents the most 
complete cross-section of American art available in book form. 


SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS, by Frederick W. Luehring. A. 
S. Barnes and Co. New York. 273 pp. 6 x 9. $5.00. 


Written by a professor of physical education, this book is an 
exhaustive study of every aspect of swimming pool planning, 
administration, history and equipment. Its usefulness to the 
architect is lessened by the absence of drawings, but the very 
complete statement of requirements and legal regulations makes 
it a valuable reference. 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE, (939. 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 1248 pp. 


6 x 9. $5.00. 


The seventeenth edition of the standard reference book in the 
field. Containing, in addition to text and charts, a valuable 
section on available equipment for various heating systems 


RICHARD UPJOHN, ARCHITECT AND CHURCHMAN, !y 
Everard M. Upjohn. Columbia University Press. 243 pp.. 109 illus- 
trations, 644 x 914. $4.00. 


The first biography of Richard Upjohn, considered by some 
critics “the most important American architect between Jef 
ferson and Richardson.” Best known for his churches, par 
ticularly Trinity Church in New York City, Upjohn did a 
sizable amount of residential and public work as well, most 
of it being in the Gothic Revival style of his ecclesiastica! 
buildings. A sympathetic and scholarly study, the book pre 
sents a quantity of valuable data on the little-known period 
between 1835 and 1870. 
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When a woman is making an important decision 
about a house, her thoughts naturally fly first to the 
kitchen. “Is it modern? Is it well planned; and are 
there plenty of good, strong, easy-working, easy-to- 
clean cabinets?” 

If the cabinets are of Armco Steel, it is easy to 
get her approval. She knows from experience with 
range and refrigerator that metal makes a neat 
kitchen. You can tell her that steel drawers open 
smoothly and quietly on roller bearings—that doors 
open and shut without protest. As for the bathroom 
cabinets, she'll appreciate the beauty and conve- 
nience you can provide for her here — since this 
room has almost equal importance in her eyes. 





When you are designing the house of today, sani- 
tary cabinets of steel can well be your first choice 
for kitchen and bathroom. They are strong, dust- 
proof and vermin-proof. Their finish is smooth and 
gleaming. Cabinets of Armco Steel come ready to 
fit your design — are easily installed, and assure 
beauty, usefulness and customer satisfaction. All 
built-in accessories are readily available, of course. 
Our free manufacturer refer- 
ence service will help you achieve \ ("y= / 
the kind of installation you want. pRMCo 
Write to The American Rolling 
Mill Co., 1431 Curtis Street, \V / 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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World Fairs 


Forum: 

The June issue has just reached me. I 
want to congratulate you upon the beau- 
tiful job that you have done with the two 
“World Fairs.” It’s a great story that you 
have told, and one that will have its dis- 
tinct influence on the future approach to 
many of our problems. 

FraNcIs KEALLY 


New York, N. Y. 


Predictable Taxes 


Forum: 

Tue Forum always is “required read- 
ing” in our office because of its broad 
and informative coverage of a great many 
fields. We feel that a diligent study of 
all of the data which you have assembled, 
particularly. as to land use, planning, de- 
signing and new materials in various sec- 
tions of the country (ArcH. Forum, Apr., 
1939) should yield many ideas which can 
be adapted to our own problems. 

We join with you particularly in your 
finding that “the biggest variable in the 
monthly cost of home ownership is taxes.” 
We believe that some plan which would 
assure the home purchaser of the amount 
of his future taxes would do as much 
even as the FHA system of insured loans 
to stimulate home ownership. As matters 
now stand, the one important item in the 
cost of home ownership, which cannot be 
predicted, is taxes. Our newspapers, par- 
ticularly our real estate sections, are filled 
—and rightly so—by the protests from 
owners of office buildings, apartment 
houses and other business properties of 
ruinous taxes and false valuations. Yet, 
tragically, most of our advertising appeal 
must run on the same pages. 

In the New York area, at least, the 
great market for homes is with apartment 
dwellers, most of whom never have owned 
homes. They are accustomed to pay one 
fixed monthly sum for shelter (generally 
including heat and water). They rent ac- 
cording to their When they 
become interested in a home, we are able 
to show them fixed to the penny 
for interest, amortization, FHA fees and 
fire insurance, and to give them surpris- 
ingly accurate estimates of the cost of 
heat and water. But we can only show 
them present taxes. 


income. 


costs 


To reduce the monthly carrying charge 
a single dollar a month that 
the builder must cut his costs or his 
profits about $200 a house. To wipe out 
the builder’s saving to the purchaser, the 
tax gatherer need increase the tax rate less 
than 30 cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, or increase the 
less than $300. 


means 


assessed valuation 
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As much as two years ago I was much 
surprised at the response from all parts 
of the country to my mild suggestion, 
made in New York City, that any long- 
range scheme of social security might well 
include tax-exemption of the small home 
occupied by an owner who has reached 
retirement age. . . . I have become 
convinced that home ownership will be a 
great factor in preserving the social sta- 
bility of this country in the years ahead. 
I am glad to see that a member of the 
U. S. Senate, as thoughtful and as con- 
servative as Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
has proposed full tax exemption upon 
homes valued up to $5,000, both as a so- 
cial and economic remedy. . . 

In the past, we have passed many laws 
to protect or provide homes ranging from 
tax exemption of soldiers’ bonuses in- 
vested in homes to tax exemption for a 
decade to provide the incentive necessary 
to overcome a housing shortage. Is tax 
protection for the small home anything 
more than the streamlining of an old es- 
tablished principle? 

Irwin S. CHANIN 


Neu York, N. r. 


Planks 


Patented 
Forum: 

... The framing system shown in photo 
10, page 246, in Tue Forum’s April Low 
Cost House issue discloses features of my 
staggered self-insulating plank roof and 
staggered vertical plank wall, which are 
fully protected by letters patent No. 
2,000,897. People who read such _ pub- 
licity without qualification are being mis- 
led into committing an infringement there- 
of without knowledge. 

I licensed the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Assn. to construct one dwelling, 
House No. 8, in their 1938 experimental 
“Low Cost House” series at Fairway Hills, 
Md. Apparently their publicity describing 
this house does not indicate the fact that 
this form of construction is protected by 
patent. 

Such a situation is, of course, doing us 
considerable injury since we are licensing 
lumber dealers and builders to prefabri- 
cate plank units and panels for walls, 
floors, partitions, and roofs especially for 
the low cost field. While we have every 
desire to extend the regulated use of these 
devices, we do not propose to have our 
proprietary rights infringed or otherwise 
mitigated. 

Frank J. ALcorr 

Palisade Homes 

New York, N. Y. 


To Forum readers a belated warning to respect 
Inventor Alcott’s rights—Eb. 
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Client Trap 





Forum: 

My secretary, a beautiful Chinese gir] 
named I Gong Wong, has found it neces- 
sary to remove the May issue of Tue 
ForuM from my reception room and hide 
it some place where it would never be dis- 
turbed. She put it in the safe. 

It seems that a client came into the 
office, and she (my secretary) failed to 
carry out my explicit instructions, which 
are that all clients shall be chained to a 
ring in the floor until I can get around to 
seeing them. This client, a Mr. Zup, sat 
down and started reading Tue Forum 
with every evidence of pleasure until he 
came to the Pius section, and the Ozefant 
article headed “Upon Beautiful Form or 
Do You Like Mushrooms? Eggs? Snails?” 
He then rushed from the office. 

Pausing only to don my Junior G-Man 
badge I followed him. Hailing a hansom 
cab I set off for Waterloo station, adjust- 
ing my deer-stalker cap as we drove down 
Baker Street. You know my methods. In 
less than a month I had solved the mys- 
tery. It seems that when Mr. Zup read 
that query “Do You Like Mushrooms? 
Eggs? Snails?” it came over him suddenly 
that he had left the house without eating 
breakfast. So as soon as the words “Do 
You Like Mushrooms? Eggs? Snails?” 
met Mr. Zup’s eyes he rushed right out 
and bought a mushroom omelet. He hates 
snails. 

He never came back to the office. 

I am a patient man, but this is too 
much. I have been put to considerable ex- 
pense to remodel my reception room so 
that such a deplorable fiasco cannot fiasc 
again. By an ingenious arrangement, as 
soon as a client enters the only door to 
the reception room it closes behind him 
and becomes part of the woodwork. He is 
unable to find the door again and has to 
stay there while a concealed loud speaker 
plays soft music interspersed with an- 
nouncements that Allen is a bright fellow. 

The first day we bagged two asphali 
shingle salesmen, a young lady looking 
for the wash room, and a sales ambassador 
for the Little Giant dandelion extractor. 
No clients. It has occurred to me that Mr. 
Zup may well have been the last of the 
species. The wood pigeon disappeared, 
didn’t it? Possibly we should have taken 
steps to preserve clients where they would 
be safe from predatory hunters. One might 
have thought Tue Forum would have 
been in the front rank of such a move 
ment. No; instead, they print articles that 
put ideas in client’s heads. No good eve! 
came of that. 


RoGer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 
COMPETITION 


FIRST prize in the competition for the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art has been awarded to Eliel Saarinen, Eero 
Saarinen and Robert Swanson of Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. This award marks the first time since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson that the architect for an important 
public building in the Nation’s Capital has been selected 
by open competition. Considered from this point of view 
alone it is an event of wide public interest and concern. 

The competition was divided into two stages, one open 
to all qualified applicants, the second limited to those 
who won the first ten places in the preliminary judg- 
ment. Results have more than confirmed the efficiency 
and fairness of this method: a minimum of time and ex- 
pense was required in the first stage, while the ten final- 
ists were assured adequate compensation for the more 
elaborate drawings demanded of them. The jury, more- 
over, was able to give each project the attention it mer- 
ited, since there were only ten instead of the usual hun- 
dreds. Also worth noting is that the great majority of 
the final contestants had already distinguished them- 
selves professionally, a fairly strong argument against 
the common claim that competitions are a lottery in 
which almost any incompetent might be lucky enough 
to win. 

The significance of this competition, however, over- 
shadows the importance of the building or the success 
of the method. That an impeccable jury should have 
chosen—for Washington—a building without the usual 
Roman draperies is not only a tribute to their courage 
and honesty, but gives, at long last, some hope that the 


THE REPORT 


THE Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission an- 
nounces the award of the First Prize of $7,500 in the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Architectural Competition 
to Eliel and Eero Saarinen Associated with J. Robert F. 
Swanson of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. These architects 
will be recommended by the Commission to be employed 
as architects of the proposed museum. Construction will 
begin as soon as funds become available. The Commis- 
sion announced at the same time the award of the Sec- 
ond Prize of $3,500 to Percival Goodman of New York 
City. There were also eight third prizes, each of which 
carried an honorarium of $1,000. These were awarded to 


PAUL P. CRET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
PHILIP L. GOODWIN, New York City 
(LOUIS C. JAEGER and ALBERT FREY, Associates) 
HARRY F. MANNING, Chicago, Illinois 
(DAVID W. CARLSON, Associate) 
JAMES A. MITCHELL, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
(DAHLEN K. RITCHEY, Associate) 
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Capital may show three-dimensional evidence of its ex 
istence in the twentieth century. 

This triumph for the modern approach by no means 
implies a flaunting of all that Washington stands for, but 
rather a step towards its fulfillment. There is no virtue 
in the denial of change: the America of 1939 is not the 
country of the Federal period, and there is little reason 
why Washington should be the only city to pretend that 
it is. Had the Roman emperors and Renaissance church 
men attempted to perpetuate the Etruscan style merely 
because it was the manner in which the Tarquins built, 
the absurdity of such an attitude would be as apparent 
in Rome as it is in Washington today. The great virtue 
of the winning design, aside from the technical excellence 
of its solution, is that it shows beyond the possibility of 
denial that the monumental tradition of Washington can 
be given appropriate expression, and new vitality, within 
the framework of modern architecture. 

The Congress, in authorizing the use of funds for this 
competition, has discharged its official obligations. Funds 
for the building are to be raised either from private 
sources, or by means of a new Congressional appropria- 
tion. In the light of what public monies have already 
built in Washington, it seems far from unreasonable to 
expect that this building, of truly great architectural 
significance and cultural value, will be erected by the 
same means. Everything possible should be done to pre 
vent the winner of our most successful national compe 
tition from remaining a project on two sheets of paper. 
The important thing is that the building be built. 


OF THE JURY 


ELIOT F. NOYES, Cambridge, Mass 
(ROBERT W. KENNEDY, Associate) 
G. HOLMES PERKINS, Cambridge, Mass 
PETER and STUBBINS, Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD D. STONE, New York City 


This Competition which was conducted in two stages 
was first announced last January. Out of 2,600 requests 
for entry, 408 architects actually submitted designs in 
the first stage. From the 408 drawings submitted the jury 
chose ten contestants to participate in the second stage. 

The Jury, composed of Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, 
John A. Holabird, Walter Gropius, George Howe and 
Henry R. Shepley, submitted the following report to the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission today: 

It is unanimously agreed that the designs submitted 
by Eliel Saarinen and Percival Goodman are the best 
among those in the final competition. Both offer simple, 
direct solutions in which all facilities are adequately pro- 
vided for and in which the relation of part to part is 
correct. In both designs the location of exhibition spaces 
on the first floor and the immediate accessibility of these 
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spaces to the entrances is commended. The relation of 
exhibition space to the auditorium, as well as the pro- 
vision for access to the auditorium, are well studied. In 
“ach the service areas are organized in a_ practical 
manner. 


The design submitted by Eliel Saarinen is considered 
especially appropriate in its relation to the site. It offers 
a remarkable clarity of composition in mass and a re- 
straint and dignity in expression which appears to the 
majority of the jury especially suitable for a building to 
be built on the Washington Mall. The building has the 
distinction which comes from a fine use of materials, and 
shows throughout a professional competency on the part 
of the designer which leads the jury to believe that he 
could be safely trusted with the execution of the work. 


The design submitted by Percival Goodman is com- 
mended by all members of the jury for the thorough 
study given to the organization of the elements of the 
plan. The exterior composition is full of interest and of 
that imaginative quality which gives distinction to archi- 
tecture. The peculiar excellence of this design lies in its 
consistency throughout and the remarkable plasticity. 


In their decision to place the design by Eliel Saarinen 
first, the jury were strongly influenced by considerations 
governing the proposed expansion of the building at 
some future date. The provisions for expansion in the 
design placed first are so managed that the building 
would be as efficient in organization after the expansion 
as it is before expansion. This is not as evident in the 
design submitted by Percival Goodman and it is be- 
lieved that the sculptural quality of this design, to which 
it owes so much of its excellence, would be impaired 
when the proposed expansions are carried out. On the 
other hand, the expansion of the design placed first 
would improve rather than injure the design. 


The jury finds a high standard in all the designs given 
third prize. 


The design submitted by James A. Mitchell and 
Dahlen K. Ritchey offers what would comprise, when 
fully developed, an admirable scheme, but in the part 
proposed for immediate construction the galleries are too 
narrow, and the work areas, administration offices and 
library are unnecessarily broken up. 


The plan submitted by G. Holmes Perkins is con- 
sidered to be exceptionally well organized, but the access 
to the auditorium on the second floor and the excessive 
length in the working areas are considered faults. 


The design submitted by Paul P. Cret is especially 
admired for its presentation. The introduction of a court 
impairs the flexibility of the general galleries and also 
makes the functioning of the work areas difficult. Access 
from the first floor gallery to the second floor is some- 
what indirect and the high gallery is considered in- 
adaptable for exhibition use. 


The design submitted by Edward D. Stone is com- 
mended for its excellent grouping and for the admirable 
placing of the auditorium and the arrangement of en- 
trances and exits. The arrangement of the galleries is 
criticized, however, since the introduction of the over- 
developed circulation elements in the center impairs the 
flexibility of the exhibition spaces. These defects might 





be less evident should the expansion of the building } 
effected. 


The design submitted by Philip L. Goodwin show | 
competent knowledge of the workings of a museum. Th. 
facilities are well organized. The introduction of the au 
ditorium in the center of the composition results in 
complicated plan and in congestion in circulation, 


The design submitted by Peter and Stubbins propose 
a scheme admirable in its simplicity and clarity. The uni 
fication of the elements on the main floor by means of 
a long gallery is considered excellent and the flexibility 
of the exhibition spaces, combined with variety in form, 
is another excellent feature. The principal defect is th« 
introduction of two courts which are high, narrow and 
useless, and the placing of the administration unit at the 
extreme end of the composition. 


The design submitted by Eliot Noyes and Robert 
Kennedy offers one of the most compact plans. The re- 
lation between the working areas and storage and the 
exhibition spaces is admirable and the design as a whole 
is unusually straightforward and practical. The eleva- 
tions are considered unsatisfactory in proportion, espe. 
cially in that part proposed for immediate construction. 


The design submitted by Harry F. Manning and 
David W. Carlson proposes compact, well organized gal- 
leries but the forced relations of the auditorium to the 
body of the building, and the complication of the work- 
ing areas are considered defects. 

Respectfully submitted, 


June 29, 1939 


FREDERIC A. DELANO 
Chairman of the Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission ) 
JOHN A. HOLABIRD, architect, Chicago 
WALTER GROPIUS, architect, Cambridge, Mass. 
GEORGE HOWE, architect, Philadelphia 
HENRY R. SHEPLEY, architect, Boston 
Professional Adviser: JOSEPH HUDNUT, Harvard University 


Technical Adviser: THOMAS MABRY, Museum of Modern Art. 
New York 





© Harris & Ewing 
An air view of Washington with its long projected Mall between 
the Capitol and Washington Monument. The white rectangle rep- 
resents the site allotted the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, just 
opposite the Mellon National Gallery now under construction. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN BY PERCIVAL GOODMAN, NEW YORK CITY 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BASEMENT PLAN 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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PAUL P. CRET, PHILADELPHIA 
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PHILIP L. GOODWIN: LOUIS C. JAEGER AND ALBERT FREY, ASSOCIATES, NEW YORK CITY 
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JAMES A. MITCHELL: DAHLEN K. RITCHEY, ASSOCIATE, PITTSBURGH 








HARRY F. MANNING: DAVID W. CARLSON, ASSOCIATE, CHICAGO 
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JAMES A. MITCHELL: DAHLEN K. RITCHEY, ASSOCIATE, PITTSBURGH 
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G. HOLMES PERKINS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ELIOT F. NOYES: ROBERT W. KENNEDY, ASSOCIATE, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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FOR EXAMPLE: Humidity is high and ordinary 
lumber is short-lived in buildings where ice 
is stored. Hence Anheuser Busch Corp., St. 
Louis, uses 60,000 feet of Wolmanized Lum- 
ber for lining this new ice storage room. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 





ARE LUMBER 


subst 


NOW OBSOLETE? 
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You can get long service + low cost 
with Wolmanized Lumber* 


Wolmanized Lumber really changes the status of lumber as a structural material. 
Treatment with Wolman Salts* guards it against decay and termites, makes it as 
enduring as any substitute. Yet it remains clean, dry, paintable, and safe to handle. 
It can be used to get enduring construction at only a trifling increase in cost. For 
example, to protect a dwelling, Wolmanized Lumber is used only at the points vulnerable 


to moisture: sills, joists, and subfloor; this 
gives adequate protection at less than 
2% increase in total cost. You will also 
be interested in the uses of Wolmanized 
Lumber in office building and industrial 
plant construction, particularly to pre- 
vent decay due to “sweating’’ caused by 
insulation and air conditioning. Write to 
us for a file-size folder, A. I. A. indexed, 
which gives you exactly the information 
you require. AMERICAN LUMBER & 
TREATING COMPANY, 1425 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago. 


* Registered Trade-mark 
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Compact, Odorless, 
Amazing Value 


Kitchen compactness and labor saving 

convenience are outstanding in the Par- 

| sons Pureaire. Stove, oven, sink, refriger- 
ator and unit, with generous drawer and 
shelf space, all in LESS THAN 8 SQ. FT. 
of floor space . And only patented 
Pureaire COOKS WITHOUT ODOR ... 
But the biggest of all Pureaire exclusive 
merits is VALUE. For Pureaire costs you 
no more than a whole roomful of good 
quality kitchen units, bought and installed 
separately . . . Only possible explanation 





} is efficient, standardized production meth- 
4 ods by an organization that KNOWS 
HOW Our yearly output of more 


than fifteen-million automobile parts and 
assemblies does its full part for you in 
establishing Pureaire’s unique combina- 
tion of high quality and low price . 


Investigate—RIGHT AWAY! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 











Patented ar 


d Patents Pending 





PARSONS 
e 


KITCHEN 
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TOWN OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 72) 





S. C. Johnson G Son, Inc., Line Material Co., National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau, National Better Light— 
Better Sight Bureau, National Chemical G Manu- 
facturing Co., New York Telephone Co., Overhead 
Door Co., Truscon Steel Co., Wall Paper Institute. 
DECORATOR: W. & J. Sloane. 


KELVIN HOME (page 69) 
ARCHITECT: Electus D. Litchfield. 


SPONSORS: Crane Co., Edison Electric Institute, 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., Ingersoll Steel G Disc Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., International Nickel Co., Johns- 
Manville Corp., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Keystone 
Varnish Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., Line Material 
Co., Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bureau, National Better 
Light—Better Sight Bureau, New York Telephone 
Co., Sampson Cordage Works, Sargent & Co., Struc- 
tural Clay Products, Inc. 

DECORATOR: Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc. 


HOUSE OF VISTAS (page 69) 

ARCHITECT: Verner Walter Johnson. 

SPONSORS: Barrett Co., Crane Co., Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Edison Electric Institute, Fiat 
Metal Mfg. Co., Inc., Fir Door Institute, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Line 
Material Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
National Chemical G Mfg. Co., New York Tele- 
phone Co., New York Telephone Co., Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Sargent 
G Co., Truscon Steel Co. 

DECORATOR: John Wanamaker. 


ELECTRIC HOME (page 70) 
ARCHITECT: James W. O'Connor. 


SPONSORS: Crane Co., Edison Electric Institute, 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., General Electric Co., S. C 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Kimberly-Clark Corp., Line 
Material Co., Benjamin Moore G Co., Nash Motors 
Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp., National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, National Better Light—Better Sight 
Bureau, New York Telephone Co., Orange Screen 
Co., Owens-!Ilinois Glass Co., Sargent G Co., Robert- 
son Art Tile Co., Warren Webster & Co. 
DECORATOR: Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR HOME (page 710) 
ARCHITECTS: Adams & Prentice. 


SPONSORS: Barrett Co., Crane Co., Edison Electric 
Institute, Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., J. W. Fiske Iron 
Works, Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., International 
Nickel Co., Johns-Manville Corp., S. C. Johnson G 
Son, Inc., Line Material Co., National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, National Chemical G Mfg. Co., 
New York Telephone Co., Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Stanley Works, Truscon 
Steel Co., Wall Paper Institute, Weil-McLain Co., 
Yale G Towne Mfg. Co. 

DECORATOR: John Wanamaker. 


FIRE SAFE HOME (Page 71!) 

ARCHITECT: Perry M. Duncan 

SPONSORS: American Flange & Mfg. Co. Inc., Burn 
ham Boiler Corp., Crane Co., Edison Electric In 
stitute, Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., General Electric Co., 
Home Insurance Co., Johns-Manville Corp., S. C. 
Johnson G Son, Inc., Jones G Laughlin Steel Co., 
Kawneer Co., Line Material Co., Lord G Burnham 
Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, National 
Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Standard Coated 
Fabrics Corp., Structural Clay Products, Inc., West 
Dodd Lightning Cond. Corp., Yale G Towne Mfg. Co 
DECORATOR: James McCutcheon G Co. 


PITTSBURGH HOUSE OF GLASS (page 71!) 
ARCHITECTS: Landefeld G Hatch. 


SPONSORS: Crane Co., Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
Edison Electric Institute, Fir Door Institute, Gen- 


eral Electric Co., S. C. Johnson G Son, Inc., Line 
Material Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
National Better Light—Better Sight Corp., New 


York Telephone Co., Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 
DECORATOR: Modernage Furniture Corp. 
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MODER| 


Traditional 


Many architects use 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE 
on houses they build for 


themselves. . ..... 











DOUBLE-WHITE house in Chi- 
cago. Architect-owner, Jerome Robert 
Cerny. 





DOUBLE-WHITE beach cottage, 
Balboa Island, California. Architect- 
owner, Robert H. Ainsworth. 


For its extra whiteness and its remarkably 
long life, many architects choose Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE when they build houses 
for themselves. DOUBLE-WHITE stays 
white—because it is not affected by gases 
which discolor many paints. It has greater 
hiding power and longer life—because it 
is made by our patented Collopaking 
process which divides the pigments much 
finer than other methods. 


THE WHITE BOOK—Free Contains 
pictures of many recent prize-winning 
houses painted with Cabot’s DOUBLI 
WHITE, Old Virginia White and Gloss 
Collopakes. Gives full information. Writ 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1273 Oliver Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE 





and Gloss Collopakes 


(COLLOIDAL PAIN 
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» Its Beauty 
isa Bonus... 








° Costs are low, upkeep is low 
| when you build with CONCRETE 


Concrete helps you achieve architectural distinction 
at low cost because it permits frame, walls, floors 
and decorative detail to be cast in one thrifty mate- 
rial. Concrete can be molded into the shapes and 
forms desired, and finished economically in a wide 
range of surface textures. Gives the architect 
design freedom; the owner a lasting, firesafe build- 
ing, low in maintenance. 

The possibilities of this versatile material are illus- 
trated in booklet, “‘ The NEW Beauty in Walls of Archi- 
tectural Concrete’’, furnished free on request in 
U. S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete—through scientific research and engineering field work. 
















New Sears, Roebuck store at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Nimmons, Carr & Wright, architects. Con- 
solidated Engineering Co., contractors. Similar 
Sears buildings by same architects at Chicago, 
Highland Park, Michigan,and Glendale, California. 


See Sweet’s Catalog 
a for specifications and 
data on Architectural Concrete 
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Pedigneed 


OAK FLOORS 








Residence of Mr. Phillip McDuffee, Pasadena, California 
Robert Ainsworth, Architect 





That NOFMA Oak Flooring retains the rich color, figure 
and texture inherent in its original forest growth will be 
evident to the supervising architect when the trim, clean 
bundles in which it is delivered on the job are broken open 
by the floor layer. 

That NOFMA Oak Floors retain their smooth, well- 
groomed surfaces, because the flooring material itself is 
accurately milled from correctly seasoned oak lumber, 
which minimizes shrinking and swelling, will be evident 
to the owner through years of satisfactory service. 

That specification writers may be equipped with correct 
data for specifying NOFMA Oak Floors, (which also 
qualify for Federal projects) the NOFMA Master Work 


Sheet will be mailed on request. See also Sweets Catalog. 


NOFMA Oak Floors are immediately 








sw Naw oda Ro wae 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING | Macren 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N poe 
739 Dermon Building, Memphis, Tenn. 








o 
Bari @ 


THIS OAK FLOORING IS GUARANTEED AND 
MARKED FOR GRADE BY THE MANUFACTURER, IS 
INSPECTED ANO CERTIFIED BY THE 

NATIONAL OAK FLOORING 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD C.S. 56-36 AS ISSUED 
BY THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, B.C. 


COPYRIGHT 


CERTIFIED } 








4 Dsrrvrrrresrs. 7, £ 
You'll identify NOFMA Oak Flooring by this label attached to the bundles, which 
certifies standards approved by the U.S, Dept. of Commerce. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


AWARDS 


To Witt1am Apams Deano, an honorary degree by Yale 
University. Citation: “With deep appreciation of the dis- 
tinction you have brought to American architecture and the 
luster thereby reflected upon Yale and with affectionate 
gratitude for your direct services to Yale as architect and 
as alumnus, your university confers upon you the degree of 
Master of Arts.” 


To Witiiam Emerson, an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Arts by Harvard University. Citation: “An 


educational 
statesman in the field of 


architecture, administrator and 
teacher at the Institute of Technology, our distinguished 
neighbor.” 





To Bruce Rogers, an honorary degree of Master of Arts by 
Harvard University. Citation: “A skilled designer of the 
printed page, adviser to the press in both this university 
and in the ancient Cambridge across the sea.” 


To Stoney Waveu, sculptor, the degree of Master of Arts 
(honoris causa) by Amherst College. 


To Joun G. Faron of Princeton, a Fellowship of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation for the study of architecture 
in Sweden. 


To Wittiam S. Brown of New York, the F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn Traveling Fellowship of Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture made annually to the winner 


of a competition among the School’s graduates of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 








To Grorce A. Downs of Reading, Pa., a graduate student 
in architecture at Princeton, the 1939 Paris Prize in Archi- 
tecture of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. F. Kirk 
Helm, a student at Syracuse University was chosen alternate. 


To Jesse Crype Nicnois, Corresponding Membership in 
the American Society of Landscape Architects. Citation: 
“In recognition of his many and varied activities which 
have advanced the interest of the profession; . a leader 
in the promotion of good design in residential districts; a 
constant advocate of planning and conservation in city, 
State, and nation; and a tireless worker in the advancement 
of art and cultural activities.” 


Evection py AMERICAN Society or LANpscAPE ARCHITECTS 
of three Honorary Members: Frederick Adrian Delano: 
“Because he so justly appreciates the services of landscape 
design to the community, not alone as a bringer of beauty, 
but for reasons of sternest practicality; . . . a leader out- 
standing in the art of bringing men to realize their com- 
mon responsibilities and to undertake them with unselfish- 
ness and enthusiasm.” 

Charles Donagh Maginnis: “For his broad and sensitive 
sympathy with many arts other than his own, . archi- 
tect, artist, public servant, trusted collaborator, defender 
of the vital traditions of design.” 

Stephen Francis Voorhees: “In appreciative recognition 
of his services in coordinating the many arts which find 
expression at the New York World’s Fair architect, 
designer of many notable buildings, past president of the 
American Institute of Architects.” 


(Continued on page 44) 
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STRUCTURAL wBnyd 
C.S-1. IT BUILDS AND INSULATE 
AT ONE LOW COST. 








USE TRIPLE-DUTY CERTAIN-TEED STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


Here’s a way to give your clients the benefits of fully-insulated wall construction with 


great structural strength and a protective vapor barrier—at one low cost. 


In place of three single-purpose materials, specify C-S-I1 Asphalted Sheathing. 
It builds strong, insulated outer walls with a protective aluminum-coated, asphalt 
vapor barrier. 


Instead of one-purpose lath, specify C-S-I Asphalted Key-Lap Lath to provide 
structural strength, insulation, a vapor barrier and a “textured” plaster-base with 
exceptional plaster-bonding properties. 


Made by the exclusive Certain-teed Cane-Weave process, both of these materials do 
triple-duty—add strength, insulation, and a vapor barrier—at material-plus-labor costs 
that are seldom higher (and frequently lower) than those of the materials they 
replace. Both C-S-I Asphalted Sheathing and C-S-I Asphalted Key-Lap Lath, licensed 


under Ferox Process patents, are dry-rot proofed and termite-proofed. 


C-S-I is also supplied as Insulation Board and as Finish Plank and Tile Board, in 
three colors and three textures to provide insulation and decorative interior finish. 
Ask for samples of C-S-I and a copy of the C-S-I Insulation Manual. 


Certain-teed 















SEND FOR FREE C-S-I 
INSULATION MANUAL 


Now being prepared, it covers the 
complete C-S-I] Line— 


C-S-I ASPHALTED SHEATH- 
ING ‘* C-S-I KEY-LAP LATH 
C-S-I ASPHALTED KEY-LAP 
LATH « C-S-I INSULATING 
BOARD « C-S-[ DECORATIVE 
PLANK AND TILE BOARD 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION ¢ GENERAL OFFICES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CUAL CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP., 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sarisracaee . — — Gentlemen: Please send saniples of C-S-I Insulation and put my name on your list to ; 
AN feeg receive your Insulation Manual, when issued. 

ADDRESS CITY eae 
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DECORATING 
COSTS 
SLASHED 


—with this fine medium 
for artistic expression 








AURAL-TONE 
| WALL PAINT 


mie) 


‘ on 
on WALLS, CENLINGs AN? 
NER INTERIOR SURFACE 


a. “ = . 
\ ts MURALO COMPANY” [3 





One coat of Mural-tone covers and hides on most | 
surfaces, and Mural-tone Casein Wall Paint can | 
be used on practically every interior surface mate- | 
rial, i.e., plaster, cement, insulating boards, con- | 
crete, wall paper, etc.—for new or old construction. | 

Your savings are based on actual reductions in 
time, labor and materials. More than four years of 
use under every imaginable condition, from coast 
to coast, has proved conclusively that Mural-tone 
reduces painting and decorating costs at least 
25%! Please write for color and let-down charts 
and facts on beauty, speed and economy to The 
Muralo Co., Inc. (Founded 1894),574 Richmond 
Terrace, Staten Island, New 
York. Branches at Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


MUTE 


WALL PAINT 












when in New York see the 
Mural-tone display at PEDAC 
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(Continued from page 42) 
NAMED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CoNstRUC- 
TION for their Eleventh Annual Awards for the most beau- 
tiful bridges built during the year: Middletown-Portland 
Bridge, Middletown, Conn.—most beautiful monumental 
bridge. Capital Bridge, Frankfort, Ky.—most beautiful 


| medium sized bridge. Middle Fork of Flathead River Bridge, 


Bolton, Mont.—most beautiful small bridge. Lafayette Ave- 
nue Bridge, Bay City, Mich—most beautiful movable 
bridge. The jury of awards: Graham Erskine representing 
Arthur L. Harmon, architect; J. André Fouilhoux, architect; 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, artist; F. E. Schmitt, Editor Engi- 
neering News-Record; and Prof. David L. Snader, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 


COMPETITIONS 

IN a CoMPETITION TO ENCOURAGE Derroir ARCHITECTS to 
study the possibilities of the out-swinging casement windows 
to houses of Colonial character, Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany sponsored a “Fenestra Architectural Competition.” 
Contestants not only submitted designs, but also served as 
the jury of awards. The prize winners: First, Hyde & 
Williams; Second, J. Ivan Dise; First Mention, Ditchy- 
Farley-Perry; Second Mention, Earl W. Pellerin; Third 
Mention, Talmage C. Hughes; Fourth Mention, J. Ivan Dise. 


Insutux Guiass Biock Competitions. For winners in Com- 
petition No. 1 see page 7. 

Competition No. 2, A Group of Three Stores, offering 
$2,500 in prizes, closes August 21, 1939 at midnight. For 
complete program see Arcu. Forum, May 1939. A reprint 
will be sent upon request to the Professional Adviser, H. H. 


Saylor, A.LA., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


’. S. GovernMentT’s Recionat Competitions. The second 
project of a series of regional competitions for designs for 
Federal Buildings has been announced by Admiral C. J. 
Peoples, Director of the Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Under the program announced last March by Secretary 
Morgenthau, architects of the five States of Region No. 7 
are being invited to enter a competition leading to a design 
for the new Post Office, Court House and Custom House 
Building for the City of Evansville, Ind., with an estimated 
cost of $600,000. 

This competition is open to all registered architects who 
are citizens of the U.S. of America and whose home-offices 
are located within the confines of Region No. 7 of the 
regional divisions set up by the Procurement Division. 
Region No. 7 includes the following States: Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

However, architects who are not registered but whose 
home-office is within the region above mentioned, are 
eligible to enter this competition upon the submission of 
qualifications satisfactory to the Department. The material 
for such submission consists of one or more photographs 
and a sufficient number of prints of working drawings to 
indicate the character of a building designed and executed 
by the applicant and considered by the Adviser as being 
comparable to the building which forms the subject of this 
competition. And it is further provided that no employe 
of the Federal Government or of the Government of the 
District of Columbia is eligible to enter this competition. 
For the purpose of this competition the term “employe” 
includes not only those employed on a salary basis but also 
any architect who, during the time that this competition 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Expanded Metal enclosures solve, in a practical way, the partition 
problem in tenant garages. Note how bright the interior of this 
garage is. The open nature of Expanded Metal is particularly advan- 
tageous in buildings protected by sprinkler systems, for Expanded 
Metal does not interfere with the operation of the sprinklers and 
thereby further increases the fire safety of the building. 


— Expanded Metal for apartment building 
storerooms, laundry compartments and garage par- 
titions, is available in standard panels approximately 4’ 
wide and of various heights, with framing, ready for 
easy installation. The mesh in each panel is expanded 
from a single sheet of steel. The strands cannot be pried 
apart and will not unravel. The open diamond mesh 
permits free circulation of air and unobstructed dis- 
tribution of light. Should alterations become necessary, 
Expanded Metal partitions offer full salvage value. Write 


for details on this practical firesafe construction. 


“IT’S WHEELING STEEL” 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
New York @ Chicago e Detroit @ Cleveland e@ Pittsburgh @ Philadelphia e Boston @ Buffalo @ Houston e Atlanta 
Export Office: 330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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$3,000,000 


WORTH OF 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 








RICHARD M. BENNETT, Architect 


30 days from your board to the finished house 


ORE than $3,000,000 worth 
M of architect-designed, Pre- 
cision-Built Homes have already 
been erected! 


Here is the most revolutionary 
method of home construction vet 
devised; more house for the 
money; standard materials and 
quality construction used 
throughout; built in 30 days or 
less ; doubly insulated ; one-piece, 
permanently crack-proof walls; 
eligible for FHA loans. 


With this method, any frame 
building—of any size or design 
—can be completely built and 
ready for occupancy in a mini- 
mum of time. The exterior finish 
may be our own Sand Finish 
(resembling stucco and more 
enduring) or brick veneer, stone 


veneer, patented sidings, clap- 


boards or shingles. 


With the use of our new book 
“Tomorrow's Homes,” which is 
privileged to architects without 


charge, it is possible to reduce 
your own time for drafting and 
supervision to a minimum. With 
our merchandising plans, you 
have business brought to you—by 
your local lumber dealer, con- 
tractors and realtors. You can 
handle even low-cost homes at a 
profit. 


... Let us send you the book 
“Tomorrow's Homes’’—show you 
how it saves many hours in both 
drafting and detailing. The whole 
system is developed on the Bemis 
4” module and includes standard- 
ized details never before pre- 
sented to the architect. Despite 
the standardization, you have 
complete flexibility, no limita- 
tions on your design. All details 
can be used with complete con- 
fidence that they are tested and 
practical, 

We invite you to write for “To- 
morrow’s Homes,” using your 
firm’s letterhead. Only one copy 
to a firm. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


+n eet OM « ¢ & 


NEW JERSEY 
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(Continued from page 44) 
is in progress, has a contract for professional services with 
the U.S. Treasury Department. 

If a design is submitted by a firm, the copy of registra- 
tion certificates or the other evidence of qualification men 
tioned above must be furnished by at least one member of 
the firm. 

The author of the winning design will receive $6,000 for 
this distinction and will be paid an additional $6,000 in 
his capacity as consultant during the preparation of work- 
ing drawings and specifications, these to be prepared under 
the direction of the Public Buildings Branch of the Pro- 
curement Division. 

In order that all eligible architects of the seventh region 
may be free to compete, it has been arranged to draw a 
jury of award from neighboring regional districts. 

Drawings called for are to be in pencil, free from elab- 
orate rendering, thus keeping to a reasonable minimum the 
labor involved in the competition drawings. 

Copies of the program will be available about June 21, 
1939, and in order to enter this competition competitors 
must apply by letter or by telegram so that their names 
may be placed on record in the Public Buildings Branch of 
the Procurement Division. The letters or telegrams should 
be addressed as follows: “Director of 
curement 
D. <.” 

Applications by letter should have the envelope con- 
spicuously marked with the words “Architectural Competi- 
tion.” And included with the letter of application from a 
registered architect there must be a photographic copy of 
the applicant’s certificate of registration or a statement 
from a qualified State officer attesting to the applicant’s 
registration status; in the case of unregistered architects, 
they must submit with the letter of application evidence 
of qualifications mentioned above. Applicants by telegram 
must state that copy of certificate or evidence of qualifica- 
tions has been mailed. Action on the application will be 
subject to the receipt of such certificate or other acceptable 
evidence as described. 


Procurement, Pro- 


Division, Treasury Department, Washington, 


The program for competitions for designs of Federal 
buildings in other regions will be issued in the near future. 


CoMPETITION FOR A SMALL Cuurcu. Under the sponsor- 
ship of University of Notre Dame’s Department of Archi- 
tecture 27 drawings for a small church were submitted to 
the following jury: Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman, P.R., 
of Lafayette, Ind., and architects Harold Maurer of South 
Bend, Ind., T. Clifford Noonan of Chicago, and Thomas E. 





First Prize Award John W. Davis, Urbana, II. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THIS SIGN 


INVITES YOU TO NEW 


SOURCES OF INSPIRATION 
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@ The marvels of the New York World’s Fair— 
the splendors of Manhattan—both will attract 
you to the metropolis this year. Both will offer 
to the architect limitless sights of compelling 


interest— limitless sources of inspiration. 


In New York, readily accessible in famed 
Radio City, is the Permanent Exhibit of 
Decorative Arts and Crafts. And here Libbey: 
Owens: Ford conducts a permanent and com- 
plete exhibit of flat glass. 


The photographs of sections of this exhibit 
illustrate some of the novel, practical and 
ornamental possibilities of glass. However, 
they do not portray the full scope of the dis- 
play. You will find there in infinite variety, 
new and artful uses of glass in keeping with 
today’s trend in architecture—a trend that 
emphasizes the functional and decorative value 





of this fascinating material. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


LIBBEY- OWENS*°FORD 
Ved QUALITY GLASS 
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Reardon WASHABLE KALSOMINE 





Brings You 
1 “Ginger- Tin” MIXING 
2 “Smocth-as-Veluet” FINISH 


Here’s real news! Reardon’s Washable Kalsomine 
has been improved in two different ways—ease of 
mixing and smoothness of finish. Nothing else has 
been changed and R.W.K. again sets the pace offer- 
ing these major improvements plus washability, 
self-sizing, uncanny “hide” and permanency at low 
cost. Reports from users of the improved product 
are full of enthusiasm for its “finger-tip” mixing 
and its ‘“‘smooth-as-velvet” finish. 


Mixes With Amazing Ease 
R.W.K.was always easy to mix but 
now all you need for preparation is 
a few minutes of “finger-tip’’ stir- 
ring. The New R.W.K. has an even 
finer texture and achieves complete 


dispersion through effortless mixing. 


Ends Bumpy, Sandy Finish 
Inferior washable kalsomines fail to 
deliver the smooth hard effect that 
is so desirable. The New R.W.K., 
however, achieves a satin-like tex- 
ture through an extra milling proc- 
ess which insures a uniform “soft- 
as-velvet”’ finish. 


Try This New R.W.K. Today! 


The improved R.W. K. will sell itself. Try it 
on ajob soon. You'll be convinced that we 
have succeeded in making a fine product 
even finer. 


Send for New R.W.K. Folder 


THE REARDON COMPANY 


St. Lovis * Chicago «+ Los Angeles 











THE MICROSCOPE 
TELLS THE STORY 
OF R.W.K.’S NEW 


SMOOTHNESS 
? ‘ ] 

——s ‘A 
Photomicrograph of ordinary 
washable kalsomine — note 

ug S 


Photomicrograph of the Neu 
R. W. K. N te how much 
moother it is. 











WASHABLE KALSOMINE 
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Cooke of Chicago. First prize awarded to John W. Davis, 
Urbana, IIl.; Second Prize, Bernard E. Loshbough, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Third Prize, George W. Edwards, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Mentions Commended: 
Michael F. Gaul and John C. Vooson, Chicago, Ill; Bitt 
Atkinson, Cornell University, Ithaca. Mentions: Herman 
H. Meinberg, St. Paul, Minn.; Morris C. Hertel, Chicago, 
[ll.; Myron E. Pauley, Stillwater, Minn. 


CALENDAR 

September 4-8. Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great 
Britain to meet with American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the two societies to be joined by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
who are meeting with the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. (Mechanical 
Engineers at Hotel Pennsylvania, Civil Engineers at Colum- 
bia University.) 


September 25-28. Fifteenth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C. 


September 28. International Congress of Architects as guests 
of the A.LA. leave by steamer for Old Point Comfort. 


September 29. International Congress of Architects as guests 


of the A.LA. in Williamsburg, Va. 
October 2. Architects’ Day at the New York World’s Fair. 


January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERSONALS 

The new firm of Ditchy-Perry-Sidnam, architects of Detroit, 
Mich., is announced as the successor of Ditchy-Farley-Perry, 
architects. The members of the partnership include Clair 
W. Ditchy, Leo I. Perry, and Verne H. Sidman. 


The partnership of Grant & George, architects, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Alfred Watts Grant has 
opened an office for the practice of architecture at 1340 
Post Road, Fairfield, Conn. L. Livingston George will con- 
tinue to practice architecture at 44 East State St., West- 
port, Conn. 


Gilbert Rohde, industrial designer, has moved his offices to 
22 East 60th St. in New York. 


Stanton Willard, architect, announces the dissolution of the 
partnership, Symmes & Willard, and that he will carry on 
the practice of architecture under his own name with offices 
at 1314 Seventeenth St., Bakersfield, Calif. Associated with 
Mr. Willard, as in the former partnership, are architects 


Arthur C. Metcalf and J. Warren Wright. 


James W. Follin, who has become widely known to archi- 
tects through his work with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington, D. C. as chief of the Home Build- 
ing Service Division, has been appointed managing director 
of The Producers’ Council. Mr. Follin is a graduate profes- 
sional engineer, a past president of the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion, A.S.C.E., and for several years he was _ assistant 
engineer to the Pennsylvania Department of Highways. He 
also served as secretary of the Construction Code Authority, 
Inc., the administrative and coordinating agency created by 
the Construction Code. 
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© Dirty finger marks seem to appear on the walls of the best regulated homes. And Masonite 
Colored Board makes such blemishes the least of a housewife's worries. This new Masonite Product 


has a special, satin-like finish that is washable. 


All gone! 
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© Neutral soap and damp cloth are all that are needed to remove finger and other normal dirt 
marks from Masonite Colored Board. In addition to this lasting color surface, Masonite Colored 
Board offers not only valuable insulating properties but also real structural rigidity. 


Masonite Colored Board is washable! 





ivory, green, buff. It is low in cost... easy to apply. . 











@ Masonite washable Colored Board is available in today's four most popular home colors — oyster white, 


. and will give years of service. Of course, you 


le p Ne. want a free sample and full details about this modern wall and ceiling material. Mail the coupon today. 
MASONIT 
ote. ©. & rer, ore ‘ WA \ RP RA 
MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-20 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a free sample and full details about Masonite Colored Board in 
Oyster White [| Ivory Green |) Buf 
j THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES Name 
| A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT Address 
| SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
\ City Stcte 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


ers association prevented them from buy- 
ing many materials directly from manu- 
facturers (they mentioned sand, gravel, 
cement, lime, tile, brick, plumbing and 
heating equipment) . 

R. R. Rogers, vice president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, broke 
down mortgage interest costs into three 
parts: cost of money, 3.85 per cent; cost 
of risk, 0.48 per cent; cost of doing busi- 
ness, 0.5 per cent. 

Morton Bodfish, executive vice president 
of the U. S. Building and Loan League, 
raised the third part of Mr. Rogers in- 
terest breakdown to 2 per cent, gave it as 
the reason for the 5 to 5% per cent rate 
charged by the majority of building and 
loan associations (Rogers’ total was 4.83 
per cent). Other noteworthy Bodfish 
opinions: Due to the abundance of credit, 
“" . . we seem to be heading into another 
‘financing boom’ (but) we are not 
in line for a building boom as yet ... It 
is still cheaper to rent . or to buy an 
existing house than it is either to build 
or buy a new one. . .”. Bodfish recom- 
mendations: 1) taper off activities of the 
RFC Mortgage Company and the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, 2) 
limit FHA mortgage insurance to new 


construction, 3) study homestead tax 


exemption with an eye to equalizing taxes, 


+) discontinue the postal saving system 
or invest postal savings in home financing 
institutions, not banks, 5) discontinue 
the “lavish advertising program” for 
the sale of baby bonds, and 6) confine 
public housing activities strictly to slum 
clearance. He wound up his testimony by 
stating that, since interest rates were con- 
tinually going down, the financial institu- 
tions of the Nation are the heroes of hous- 
ing. Indicating the culprits, he pointed one 
finger at material dealers, another at labor. 

Henry Bruere, president of New York 
City’s Bowery Savings Bank, reminded 
the Committee that his institution is put- 
ting $10 million into FHA insured mort- 
gages at 444 per cent. (Arcu. Forum, 
Apr. 1939, p. 4). Evidence of still more 
buck-passing was his opinion that mass 
production, careful planning and enforce- 
ment of FHA standards would depress 
costs and boost volume faster and further 
than additional interest rate cutting. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant U.S. Attorney 
General, disappointed his audience by de- 
livering practically the same speech he 
gave on two previous occasions—once in 
California, once in New York City. 
(Arcu. Forum, June 1939. p. 2). Prior 
to outlining his forthcoming broad attack 
upon restraints of trade in the building 
industry, he excused himself from men- 
tioning names and places. The excuse: “It 
is obviously unwise to use the present 
hearings in a way which would warn vio 
lators of the law that their particular 
practices are under investigation or to 
give such violators a chance to claim im- 
munity as a condition of testifying before 
this committee.” 



































General Robert E. Wood, Chairman of the 
Board of Sears Roebuck and Co., how- 
ever, made some flat accusations. Chief 
complaint was that Chicago’s building 
trades unions would not let him build 
houses for his workers if he equipped them 
with his own plumbing fixtures. He built 
some houses in Kankakee (IIl.) at $3,400, 
but could not build them in Chicago for 
less than $4,800. The Kankakee houses 
were built by union labor—the Chicago 
houses were not built at all. 

Willard L. Thorp, a Department of Com- 
merce economist and Hopkins’ lieutenant, 
underlined the importance of freight costs 
in certain building materials. In the sand 
and gravel industry, for instance, freight 
accounts for 56.7 per cent of the mate- 
rials’ total value at its destination. 

D. W. Tracy, president of AFL’s Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, was treated gently by the Committee, 
was spared the searching questions asked 
other witnesses. In brief, he denied that 
union wage rates were too high, insisted 
that the building trades were not retard- 
ing progress and shrugged his shoulders 
when asked about the possibilities of a 
guaranteed annual wage for building 
labor. To vindicate AFL of any _ re- 
sponsibility for high costs in the residen- 
tial field, Tracy made it clear that only 
10 per cent of the Nation’s small houses 
are built by union labor. Interesting was 
his claim that, while for years labor and 
materials have shared equally in  build- 
ing’s dollar, today labor gets 35 cents, 
materials, 65 cents. His reason: machines 
and fabricated materials are replacing 
man power on the site. He did not add 
that the reason for this replacement was 
the high cost of skilled site labor, but his 
testimony was a virtual admission of this 
point. Also interesting was Tracy’s admis- 
sion that inside electrical workers last 
vear earned an average of $1,545—the 
highest since 1929. 

Henry J. Eckstein, president of Foresta 
Factors, educated the Committee on a 
proposal for Government “yield insur- 
ance” of large scale rental housing proj- 
ects. (Arco. Forum, July 1939, p. 4). 

Gerard B. Lambert, capitalist and retired 
Listerine manufacturer, discussed his low 
cost ($3,000 per unit), low rent ($6.25 
per room per month) housing project in 
Princeton, N. J. (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 
1938, p. 486). 

Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economic consul- 
tant to TNEC, summarized the evidence, 
added some observations of his own. 
Three of them are particularly significant: 
1) If the Nation is to rely on second-hand 
housing for the low income groups, “those 
now buying new houses would have to 
do so once every four years.” 2) Econo- 
mist Kreps admits that there exist “local 
tie-ups, reciprocity arrangements” between 
material dealers and contractors and_ be- 
tween other branches of the industry and 
that they frequently make for higher 
costs. But, he stated that “the stimulus 


to achieve profitable restraints is an 
ganic part of the industrial disorganizat |) 
of home building.” Furthermore, des}, te 
the impending Department of Justice p. 
gram, he feels that with respect to th 
restraints “even if broken up by com; 
tition or Government action they will te: 
to grow back much in the way a man’s 
beard grows out again after each mor) 
ing’s shave.” 3) Placing additional empha 
sis upon the interest rate situation, he 
showed that cutting labor wages in half 
would not reduce carrying charges on a 
house as much as would a drop from 5 to 
4 per cent in interest rates. 

In sum, certain facts are apparent from 
a study of the TNEC hearings, high- 
lighted in the preceding paragraphs: 
1—The Committee stepped gingerly as far 
as labor is concerned—nothing was done 
to place in the records a general estimate 
of the effect of restrictive labor practices. 
2—But, the Committee did tread heavily 
upon interest rates by trying to show 
that they should be reduced below cur- 
rent levels, especially since the FHA and 
the FHLBE have removed the “risk” ele- 
ment from the cost of home mortgage 
money. 
3—Nothing was produced that will prompt 
the committee to suggest any legislative 
cure-alls to Congress, although “to make 
recommendation to Congress with respect 
to legislation” was one of the stated pur- 
poses of the Committee. 
4—No given by witnesses 
which can be fabricated into cannon balls 
by Trust-buster Arnold, although many 
building industry people felt that this 
would be the case. Nothing was developed 
about which Mr. Arnold did not already 
know. 


facts were 


5—Finally, despite the foregoing nega- 
tives, the hearings did serve a purpose. It 
may be that, as a result of them, the 
Department of Commerce will be able to 
sell Congress on the wisdom of larger ap 
propriations for its Construction Eco- 
nomics Section to use in the search of 
additional Building facts and figures. Fur 
thermore, while most of the testimony 
concerning malpractices had been heard 
before, its re-airing will probably prompt 
a clean-up campaign from within the in- 
dustry. 


BUILDING BEFORE JUSTICE. 


Whether or not the TNEC hearings (pag: 
2) prompt Building to “be good until 
Christmas,” the U. S. Department 0! 
Justice has made up its mind to keep i! 
“good” from Christmas on. During recen 
months U. S. Attorney General Fran 
Murphy and Assistant Thurman Arno! 
have been broadcasting their proposed a 

tack upon restraints of trade in the buil: 

ing industry. Each successive broadeca 

has become a little more specific in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PROGRAM OF COMPETITION 


i 


IN A SERIES OF FOUR 


tncouporating the use of ‘a versatile building mualeriad 
/ 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


REGISTRATION to enter Competition No. 2 or 
No. 3 is all that is needed for continuous participa- 
tion. It ensures your receiving the technical informa- 
tion needed, and title lettering. It does not obligate 


you to submit drawings. 

Write Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., Professional Adviser, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., indicating your 
entry as architect, architectural designer, or architectural 
draftsman. 


_— 

4, ° . ° . . , 

She KO 3 iM lime to enter Competition No. 2; it closes at midnight of August 21. 
1939. Registration may be made by wire to the New York address, and program (which 
may be seen in THE Forum for May. page 21) and data will be sent by return mail. 


CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


AUGUST Ln s. 7 
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THE PROBLEM 

Dellside Dairy, now housed in a commonplace loft 
building in Wisconsin, has prospered and must expand. 
Our client, the dairy owner, has a rectangular plot of 
land lying between a well traveled highway and a sec- 
ondary road. On this site he wants to put up a plant 
that will combine his processing operations with a retail 
milk bar seating 25 persons, and proclaim to the passing 
motorists that Dellside Dairy is the last word in sani- 
tary merchandising of dairy products. Naturally, the 
client has in mind the advantages of Insulux Glass Block 
as a means of reducing condensation, as lowering main- 
tenance costs of light-transmitting areas, as an aid in 
easy cleaning, and as reducing the cooling load through 
the reduction of solar heat penetration. Its obvious atten- 
tion value, by day and by night, is well known to him. 
He looks also for a development of other ingenious and 
appropriate uses of the material. 

The site measures 150’ on the highway, facing south- 
west, and its depth to the parallel road in the rear is 
180’. The land slopes away from the highway, its rear 
boundary heing 10’ below the front. 

Twenty-four trucks ply their milk routes and must 
be housed on the site. Additional room should be made 
for six automobiles belonging to the staff. 

Raw milk is brought in—6,000 gals. per day—and 
weighed, tested, pasteurized, processed. Ninety per cent 
will be processed and bottled as milk; the rest will be 
made into by-products. 

Short routes for its course through the plant mean 
economy in pumping and in cleaning and_ sterilizing. 
Our client has given us the accompanying diagram as 
representing space requirements and their relationships. 
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Dotted lines indicate | 
provision for exparsion2L00_ _ _| 


The figures represent square feet of floor space desired 
in the dairy processes, the arrows indicating the flow lines 


It may be possible to have the receiving, can washing 
and laboratory on a level higher than the other oper- 
ating departments, which would eliminate one pumping 


operation, but with that exception all other operating 
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SUBJECT: A DAIRY 
$2,500 IN PRIZEs. 
Closes November 20, 1939 


This competition has been approved as a Seco 
ary Competition by the Special Committee { 
Secondary Competitions for the territory of { 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Arc! 
tects. Full participation is permitted to all I 
stitute members. 


activities may well be on one floor level. Receiving must 
perforce be separate from processing and the latter sepa- 
rate from bottle washing. The boiler room cannot be 
near the cold storage room. Employees’ washroom with 
showers and lockers must be isolated from all milk han- 
dling departments. The processing rooms will have a 16’ 
ceiling, the cold storage room 9’. Loading of output will 
be done through several small doors or chutes from the 
cold room, and an adjoining platform will receive the 
empty bottles returned by the trucks. Air condit®ning 
is desired throughout, both for sanitation and comfort. 

To aid in spreading the gospel of modern dairying a 
lecture room to seat 100 is desired, and some provision 
should be made for visitors to watch pasteurizing and 
bottle operations behind glass. 

There is need for office space for the managing owner, 
a superintendent, and five women employees; also a 
drivers’ room, with lockers and showers close by. There 
will be washrooms for employees and for visitors. Pro- 
vision should be made for visitors’ parking space on 
the grounds. 


THE PRIZES: For each of the four competitions there 
will be awarded eight cash prizes as follows: First Prize, 
$1,000; Second Prize, $750; Third Prize, $250; Fourth 
Prize, $100; Fifth Prize, $100; Sixth Prize, $100; Seventh 
Prize, $100; and Eighth Prize, $100. Checks will be 
mailed to the prize winners by Tue ArcurrecTURAL 
ForuM within one week after each judgment. 


GRAND PRIZES. Competitors are encouraged to con 
tinuous participation in this series through an offer o! 
Grand Prizes. These do not call for a final competitiv« 
effort but will be awarded automatically on the basis of 
points scored in the four quarterly competitions. A 
winner of a First Prize in one or more of these is given 
100 points credits for each; Second Prize brings 80 points 
Third, 63; Fourth, 49; Fifth, 38; Sixth, 30; Seventh, 25 
and Eighth, 23 points. 
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Immediately after the awards have been made for the 


Fourth Competition, Grand Prizes will be awarded in the 
following amounts: First Grand Prize, $1,500; Second 
Grand Prize, $1,250; Third Grand Prize, $1,000; Fourth 
Grand Prize, $750; and Fifth Grand Prize, $500. In the 
event of ties in the scores for Grand Prizes, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Checks will be mailed to the 
Grand Prize winners by Tue ArcuirectruRAL ForuM 


immediately after the scores have been computed. 


1 AUTHORITY 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company has delegated to Tue Arcut- 
TECTURAL Forum authority to conduct a competition for the 
purposes above outlined, including the publication of the 
premiated designs; and has appointed as Professional Adviser, 


Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


2. COMPETITORS 

This competition and the fourth one that completes the series 
are open to all architects, architectural designers and architec- 
tural draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere, except employees 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company and of Tur ArcuirecturaL 
Foruit. A competitor may submit as many drawings as he likes 
in any or all of the competitions, and is eligible to win any 


number of awards. 


3. JURY OF AWARDS 

The following architects have agreed to act as a Jury in Com- 
petition No. 3, and their decisions shall be final. (Any Juror in 
this series is eligible to compete in any of these competitions 
except that one for which he is serving as a judge.) 

Aurrep A. Hann, Toledo 
J. Byers Hays, Cleveland 


Apert Kany, Detroit 
Rosert H. Macpona.p, Montreal 
Cuarves T. INcHam, Pittsburgh © Wattrer R. McCornack, Cambridge 


ELieL SAARINEN, Cranbrook 


4, EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS 

The Professional Adviser will examine the designs to ascertain 
whether they comply with the mandatory requirements of the 
program, and will report to the Jury any instances of failure so 
to do. The Jury will satisfy itself of the accuracy of such report, 
and will place out of competition and make no award to any 
design which does not comply with these mandatory require- 
ments. The Jury for Competition No. 3 will meet in the City 
of Cleveland within three weeks after the closing date, and 
carefully study the program and the eligible designs, and will 
make the awards before opening the envelopes which contain 


the names of the competitors. 


J. REPORT OF THE JURY 


Announcement of the awards, as detailed above, will be made 
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in a later issue of Tue Arcurrecturat Forum, and to the 
successful competitors by telegraph immediately after the 


judgment. 


6B. EXHIBITION AND PUBLICATION 


No drawings will be exhibited or published until after the 
awards of the Jury in each competition. All prize-winning de- 
signs will be published, with the names and addresses of their 
authors. Owens-Illinois Glass Company shall have the right 
also to publish additional designs other than those awarded 
prizes, accompanied by the names and addresses of their au- 
thors. As it is the intention of the Company to exhibit the 
prize-winning designs, and possibly many of the others, in cities 
throughout the country, covering an indefinite period of time, 
no drawings will be returned, except as follows: any competi- 
tor, other than a prize winner or one whose drawing has been 
selected by the sponsor for exhibition, who prefers the return 
of his drawing may enclose in the envelope containing his name 
and address a request to return by express, collect, insured for 
$50. Neither Owens-Illinois Glass Company, nor Tue Arcut- 
TECTUAL Forum, nor the Professional Adviser, however, ac- 
cepts any responsibility for their safe return beyond that of 


exercising reasonable care in packing and shipment. 


1, COMMUNICATIONS 

Every intending competitor is required to register his intention 
to enter the series of competitions (the registration does not 
obligate him to submit an entry), advising the Professional 
Adviser at the New York address by mail, giving name, ad- 
dress and classifying himself as an architect, an architectural 
designer, or an architectural draftsman. Acknowledgment of 
this entry will be made by sending printed titles to be pasted 
on the mounts, and a booklet giving technical information 
about Insulux Glass Block. Those who have already registered 
for Competition No. 1 or No. 2 need not register again. It will 
be impossible to answer requests for additional information or 


for interpretation of the terms of the program. 


8. ANONYMITY (Mandatory) 


The name or names of competitors shall not appear on the 
drawings; the only mark of identification shall be a nom-de- 
plume or device placed in the lower right corner of the mount, 
below the border line. On an opaque white envelope, pasted 
securely on the back of the mount, this same nom-de-plume or 
device shall appear, and sealed in the envelope shall be the 
name and address of the competitor; if an entry is the joint 
work of more than one designer, the name and address of each 
shall be enclosed, also instructions as to how, in the event of 
an award, a check shall be drawn. No competitor shall directly 
or indirectly reveal the identity of his design or hold any com- 
munication regarding the competition with Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, or with any member of the Jury, or (except as pro- 


vided in Section 7) with the Professional Adviser. It is under- 
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stood that in submitting a design each competitor thereby 
affirms that he has complied with these provisions in regard to 
anonymity, and agrees that any violation of them renders his 
entry hors concours. The Professional Adviser will number the 
drawings as a further means of identification by the Jury; the 
sealed envelopes shall be opened by the Professional Adviser 
after the Jury’s selection has been made, and in the Jury’s 


presence. 


9 DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 


Drawings submitted in Competition No. 3. shall be securely 
wrapped, flat, addressed as follows: Professional Adviser, In- 
sulux Competition No. 3, c/o THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
820 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and forwarded to this 
address not later than midnight November 20, 1939. All en- 
tries must reach the Professional Adviser with all charges paid, 
including duty levied on those from outside the United States. 
Post Office date stamps or express company dated receipts in- 
dicating receipt of the drawings on or before the above date 
and hour, will be accepted as evidence of compliance with 
this provision, except that no drawing received after the judg- 
ment has started will be considered. Entries delivered by hand 
must be at the above address on or before the date and hour 


viven. 


10. DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 


The design of each competitor shall be presented on one sheet 
of white illustration board 20” x 30” over all; the arrangement 
of drawings on the board shall be such that the 30” dimension 


is the vertical; all shall be inside a single line border 1” inside 
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of each edge. A printed title (see Section 7) is to extend a 
the bottom just inside the border line. 
Undiluted black ink only shall be used throughout, and 


Ss 


1e 
use of air brush or fine spatter work is prohibited: the li;os 
and incidental lettering should be capable of reduction with«:t 


loss of legibility when the board is photographed down to a 
height of 10’. The following drawings are required, no mor 
no less. 

a) Plot plan at 1/32” scale. 

b) Floor plan or plans at 1/16” scale. 

c) A section through the building at 1/16” scale. 

d) Pen-and-ink rendered perspective of exterior; assume the 
picture plane as passing through the nearest corner of the 
building, and the vertical dimensions thereof shall be 
drawn at the scale of 144” = I’. 

e) 1 exterior detail wherein Insulux Glass Block is used, 
showing construction—not less than %” seale nor larger 
than 1” scale. 

f) 1 interior detail wherein Insulux Glass Block is used— 
not less than 4%” scale nor larger than 1” scale. 

g) Prepare an adequate, but brief typewritten statement 
explaining why Insulux was used where shown and why the 
particular face design or designs were selected. Place this type- 
written statement in an envelope bearing the word “statement” 
and the nom-de-plume or device mentioned in Section 8. If 
the entry is sent by express or delivered by hand, attach this 
envelope to the back of the mount. However, if the entry is 
sent by mail, to avoid the necessity of paying first class postage 
on the drawing, this envelope may be enclosed in another en- 
velope, and mailed separately to the Professional Adviser at the 
Cleveland address. If name and address of sender is required 
by postal or express authorities, to preserve anonymity, use 


the name and address of the Professional Adviser. 


Awards in Competition No. 1, A Small House, were made 
by the Jury which met at Chicago in June. Drawings of the 
eight prize winners, with short biographical notes of the com- 
petitors and specific comment and criticism by the Jury, 
appeared in THe ArcurrecturAL Forum for July. 


A Newspaper Plant for a busy city of 100,000 population 
Here is a fairly common architectural problem, one that 
might confront almost any practitioner. As in the case of th 
Dairy Plant, the technical requirements have been carefully 
worked out in detail. The various departmental space require- 
ments and the relationships of these parts to one another are 
to be graphically shown in the program which will appear i 
a later issue of THe ArcurrectuRAL Forum. 
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EW YORK’S SHOPPING DISTRICT 


is dotted with 


Alberene Installations 











When you come to New York for the World's Fair, you will 
be able to see interesting installations of our dark stones 
without going out of the shopping district. The map shows 
the locations of smart shops and buildings faced with our 
Serpentine Stones. » » » Easily identified by characteristic 
white markings, please notice (1) freedom from glare and 
reflection, and (2) how deftly architects have used masses 
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of dark stone with metal, glass block and terra cotta. » » » A 


request on your business letterhead will bring you samples, 
conveniently boxed, showing the range of stone, including 
black and mottled dark blues and greens. Please address 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, 
Virginia. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Best of the seventeenth century work, the Eleazar Arnold house (1687), 
Great Road, Lincoln. Model by Brown University students. 








Photographs from the 
Vuseum of Art, 


Joseph Brown also designed this John Brown house, most famous 
New England mansion of the late eighteenth century. 





i Sed 
Tully Bowen house (1852), Providence, by Thomas 


A. Tefft—an Italianate mansion much copied. 








Rhod: Island School of De 





yn 


Eighteenth century “Gothick" in St. John's 
Cathedral, by John Holden Greene. 


C H 


Of the eighteenth century Colonial group, the Joseph 


house (1774) in Providence; its entrance has been lowered 





Brown 


To show the Fair-visiting pilgrims the 

whole story of Rhode Island architecture, 
the Museum of Art of the Rhode Island 
School of Design stages its summer exhi- 
bition, open through September. The pho- 
tographs, enlargements 24 x 40 in. and 
30 x 40 in. are arranged in seven sections. 
The first deals with the earliest extant 
remains, including a characteristic example 
of the later seventeenth century, Eleazar 
Arnold house, and the unique Old Stone 
Mill in Newport. The second section is 
concerned with the eighteenth century 
Colonial from about 1690 to just after the 
Revolution. The third section deals with 
the period of the Early Republic, 1790- 
1830. A fourth section shows early indus 
trial architecture, the textile mills and mill 
villages of Rhode Island, the birthplace of 
the textile industry in America, including 
the Lippitt Mill here illustrated. The fifth 
section deals with the confused decades of 
the mid-nineteenth century. Emphasizing 
particularly the sequence of Newport man 
sions, the sixth section contains “mano! 
houses” of Richardson and McKim, Mead 
& White, the “chateaux” and “palaces” o! 
Hunt, which Henry James called “whit 
elephants.” Although the twentieth cen 
tury section includes prominent example 
of traditional architecture; most oft! 
material deals with the modern buildin; 
of the last decades. 

A book, published simultaneously wit 
the exhibition—‘Rhode Island Archite: 
ture,” by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr 
has about 70 full page plates selected fro 
the photographs in the show, some interes 
ing old plans, and an analytical text deal 
with the subject under the seven headin 








Richard M. Hunt's Ochre Court (1881-91), marking the Newport 
chateau period of romantic archeology. Notwithstanding the size 
and grandeur of these manor houses and palaces, they are built 


on suburban lots rather than on wide acres. 


Lippitt Mill (1809), in Pawtuxet Valley, with clerestory monitor and belfry Rhode Island's State House (1895-190!) at Providence—McKim, Mead 
tower, despite its five stories, still held to the domestic scale in windows. & White's academic design in full flower. Hitchcock: "It is not Roman, 
Professor Hitchcock writes that the workmanship is solid and fine, less nor Italian, nor French, nor English, and certainly not American Colonial, 
pretentious than most other architecture of the time. although its inspiration is nominally from the work of the Early Republic. 
. . « It is as international as an epic in Esperanto.” 
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And of today, again for the Brown family, Richard Neutra's house for the John Nicholas Browns on Fisher's Island. 
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Banker to White Wings.—F amily of the late Otto H. Kahn has sold 














I | ne, his Long Island chateau (Delano & Aldrich, architects) and 427 
i i PRene: Teenie Meperiment Art Project acres for a song to New York’s Department of Sanitation employes 
\ | for pensioners and vacation frolics. The white wings like their ' 
Mi bargain but neighbors do not, and Huntington bewails loss of 
$25.000 in taxes. | 
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Sculpture of Never-Never Land.—Sculptor Edgar 


Miller created these whimsical animals for the 
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children’s court of Jane Addams Houses. Chicago. 


Holabird & Root, architects. 





The Bettman Archive 
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1 Prophet of Yesterday._Robida in 1882 thought that by 1952 large cities, Furniture Concentration.—Out of Chicago’s Summer Fur! 


overcrowded, would build restaurants atop high buildings—Notre Dame ture Market comes this combination of nearly everythi 


ee 


for instance; and that houses would be pivoted for sunshine. Obviously, 





needed in the nursery. When all is closed, it is import: 
Robida was no mean seer. to remember where one left the baby. 


(Forum of Events continued on page 4 
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HE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


THE ARCHITECT OF TOMORROW 


Excerpts from an address to students, delivered at the R.I.DB-.A., 


What I want to examine with you this 
evening is whether or not the “archi- 
tect.” in Waterhouse’s* sense, is threat- 
ened with extinction. This is obviously a 
matter of great concern to you since your 
training is thought by many to imply the 
assumption that he is and must continue 
to be the normal master of building works. 
Is he that in fact? He is not. More build- 
ing is still said to be done without any 
architect than with one, and yet more 
building certainly is done with an archi- 
tect than used to be. We all hope for 
and work for the time when the employ- 
ment of an architect of some kind will be 
universal or nearly so. But of what kind? 
There can never be enough complete 
architects, of men self-sufficient in every 
capacity required of them, to undertake 
the responsibility for all the building that 
will be done. I do not believe, however, 
that self-sufficiency in every required 
capacity is necessary for a good master of 
building works: and if your training 
makes you good masters of building works 
it will have given you the right to be 
called architects and to feel pride in your 
calling. Some of you will be satisfied with 
that, some will not; neither those who are 
nor those who are not will have any right 
to disparage the others. 


* 


The architects of the Italian and French 
Renaissances whose names and designs are 
familiar to us were men responsible for 
important works, some of which they ac- 
tually conducted, some of which they did 
not. Many of them were painters or 
sculptors, and none of them worked in 
conditions sufficiently like our own for 
his examples to be to us of much practi- 
cal value. Unimportant building works in 
their day were conducted by men now 
nameless and unidentifiable who 
certainly been 


would 
surprised had the 
title architect been conferred upon them. 

The architects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in our own country were very rarely 
painters or sculptors and were often not 
particularly skilled in architecture. Cer- 
tainly we had our Vanburgh, our Hawks- 
moor, our Chambers, our Adam, and a few 
others, but the large majority was made 


have 


- , : 
Alfred Waterhouse in an essay on the many- 
sidedness of the ideal practitioner. 
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By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 


PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


up of men near to our notion of clerks of 
works, who could concoct a design from 
Palladian textbooks if no design were sup 
plied to them by their employers, and 
who knew enough of architectural con- 
ventions to control the proposals made by 
masons, joiners and _ plasterworkers for 
ornamental detail. 

During the same century in Italy and 
France the artist-architect, if I may so 
call him—the architect who is primarily 
a designer of architecture—had become 
generally established, and in the early 
nineteenth century he came to be no less 
prevalent in England. At that time, too, 
he began to intervene more and more in 
the production of small and unimportant 
buildings of the kind that hitherto had 
been left to the practitioner with less 
pretensions. Finally, in the early years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, the pretensions 
of all kinds of architects began to level 
up, until in Waterhouse’s time almost all 
would have claimed to conform to his 
specification, to be as many-sided as he 
demanded. The claim may seldom have 
been supported by evidence, but in most 
cases was probably made honestly. 

Now what actually was this Admirable 
Crichton, this average respectable archi- 
tect of the 60 years preceding the last 
war? He was a trustworthy master of 
building works, of works that were much 
simpler and less hurried than such works 
are at present. He had a rule-of-thumb 
knowledge of building science and perhaps 
a better acquaintance with simple engi- 
neering than that possessed by the aver 
age architect in our own age of consultant 
specialists. He was a just taskmaster on 
the job and an honorable servant to his 
employer. He was highly susceptible to 
changes in architectural fashion and ex- 
hibited annually, at the Royal Academy, 
perspective drawings of designs in which 
these changes faithfully reflected. 
These drawings were made by a hireling, 


were 


and so, in many cases, were the designs. 

It is only in this last particular that 
such an architect seems to me to have 
fallen short of what should have been 
expected of him. I deprecate the pro- 
fessional incapacity on the part of the 
architect to which such designing by proxy 
is due. And that brings me to the kernel 
of all that I am saying to you tonight. 

An architect must be highly skilled in 


London, 


January 23, 1939 


Skill in 
d'etre and without it he makes no sense at 
all as a member of society. It is in a cate 
gory entirely different from that of his 
other aptitudes—his scientific knowledge, 
his engineering knowledge, his business ex- 
perience. In all of those he would be sur- 
passed by 


designing design is his raison 


scientific, by engineering, by 
commercial specialists, were it not that his 
own architectural, orderly outlook gives 
him a power in those especial provinces 
that the specialist has not. Skill in design 
gives universal ability. Learn it first and 
you thereby learn how to learn every 
thing else. The modern architect claims, 
and I think justifiably, that his proper 
contribution to human welfare includes 
the planning of many other things be 
sides buildings. His claim, however, is 
justified only by his mastery of his own 
job, and without that mastery he will be 
only a presumptuous and unauthorized 
meddler in other people’s affairs. 


* 


I said a few minutes ago that a good 
master of building works had a right to 
call himself an architect, and to be proud 
of his calling. I have just said that an 
architect must be highly skilled in design, 
and you will therefore deduce that with- 
out high skill in design a man cannot in 
my opinion be a good master of building 
works. This deduction may be a little 
surprising, but I believe you will accept it 
if you weigh the term master and think 
what it connotes. In a clerk of works de- 
signing skill is unnecessary, but a clerk of 
works cannot claim to be an architect. 
A good many of the eighteenth century 
British architects more than 
clerks of works, but the word architect 
was then loosely used. A clerk of works 
has responsibility only for how a thing is 
done, whereas a master of works has re- 
sponsibility for what it is that is done. 
He may not have the creative inspiration 
that would win for him the title artist, 
he may but adopt and develop designs 
that he owes to tradition, to observation 
of contemporary work, or to directions re- 
ceived from his employer. But he 
have skill, skill, skill; otherwise _ his 


mastership is based on false pretences. 


were no 


must 


The necessity of architectural skill in 
an architect might seem so obvious as to 
need no statement, but you will find that 
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many shallow thinkers lose sight of it. In 
its place they put knowledge and forget 
that to possess information is not to know 
how to use it. A man can make investiga- 
tions all his life without ever learning 
how to investigate. Unless he knows how 
to use facts when he has ascertained them 
he will have no guide as to which facts 
are worth ascertaining and which are not. 
and his brain will become no tidy store- 
house but rather a jackdaw’s nest of aim- 
less pilferings. 


* 


What exactly do T mean by “skill in de- 
signing”? I mean, first, the power of 
mentally analyzing a program and classing 
its requirements in the order of their 
relative importance. IT mean, next, the 
power of making a pattern of spaces and 
solids in which those requirements in their 
proper order are each exactly satisfied. 
That pattern also must meet all the 
exigencies of logical construction and must 
have the unity that arrives with the con- 
sistent ‘observance of geometric laws. I 
mean, again, the power of choosing rightly 
from available forms those forms that best 
express a building’s nature to the eye of 
the beholder. IT mean above all the ac- 
quired sensitiveness to small variations of 
shape and size that enables a designer to 
keep a design what is called “in scale”; 
which is to say that every part of a com- 
plex whole is properly related to every 
other part. 

Skill, according to this definition, is 
possessed by different architects in dif- 
ferent degrees—that goes almost without 
saying. It is usually not possessed in a 
very high degree by those who are most 
anxious to convince you that other things 
are equally important. Without that. skill 
an architect is not a person having any 
reai claim to be heard on matters of town 
and regional planning, of preparation for 
national defense, of setting the stage for 
social amelioration: he is merely an out- 
sider butting into other people’s special 
provinces and making a fool of himself. 

Given a_ profession of architects all 
skilled at their jobs, in what way are 
their services likely to be chiefly em 
ployed? I feel no certainty, personally, 
about the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
future architects forming themselves more 
generally than they do at present into 
groups or large firms. I feel no certainty 
as to whether the commonest architect 
in the future will be paid by salary, with 
his jobs found for him, or paid by scale 
with a sporting license to hunt jobs for 
himself. I feel no certainty as to whether 
architecture and civil engineering will re- 
main separate professions indefinitely, or 
whether they will again become the one 
profession from which each has sprung. I 
feel no certainty as to whether our chief 
work in the near future will be rebuilding 
what has outlived its use or rebuilding 
what an enemy has violently destroyed. In 
none of these things can I predict what is 
going to happen, but I know what I wish 
should happen, what I hope for. 
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I hope that the tendency of architects 
to trade together in groups will increase. 
I think that this practice brings disad- 
vantages that are all avoidable and ad- 
vantages that can be gained in no other 
way. To take the disadvantages first, the 
group is beset by temptations toward a 
specialization that is good for the group 
commercially and bad for the individual 
intellectually, resulting in an eventual out- 
put of stock products that are just as 
good and no better than they need be to 
find a market. One man may do the 
schools, another man the hospitals, an- 
other housing, none of them ever sharp- 
ening his wits by tackling anything else. 
Worse still, the specialization may be not 
in jobs but in functions; one man may do 
all the planning, another the steelwork, 
another the dressing up, and yet another 
the pursuit and capture of potential em- 
ployers. A group so organized can be use- 
ful in producing standardized work of 
very decent quality, but its members nar- 
row as they age, and ought in the public 
interest to be liquidated by the State 
every five years and replaced by new. 

Protection against these dangers of 
specialization, however, is not difficult. A 
group of architects, each with his special 
subject, can pool not only their expenses 
and receipts, but their ideas, can be as it 
were a parliament. One of them must be 
master, since business cannot be run by 
majority vote without delay and = con- 
fusion. For every design also one man 
must be responsible, since architecture is 
an art and not a manufacture. 


* 


The advantages offered by groups are 
patent. Private architectural practice is 
precarious and combination lessens its 
risks. The pooled knowledge of several 
men’s special subjects will be more than 
could be found in any one man’s head. 

Groups will be paid by scale, architec- 
tural departments by salary. Most of what 
I have said about the group applies also 
to the department, but with two essential 
differences. In the first place, the depart- 
ment will be hierarchical rather than 
egalitarian, the architects in it will be 
graded in position and authority. In the 
second place, work will come to it auto- 
matically and will not have to be sought 
in the open market or by means of compe- 
titions. | hope that success will crown the 


efforts being made by many of th bio 
men in this branch of our professic to 


remove its admitted defects. That the 
name of the designer responsible for «ach 
building should always be published . 


goal toward which great progress hay al- 
ready been made. That there should al. 
ways be one designer responsible for eich 
building and working with all allowable 
freedom is another principle that is gain- 
ing acceptance. A great many of you, after 
comparing the prospects offered by private 
practice and by salaried practice, will 
probably decide in favor of the salaried. 
To those that so decide I say, “Take care 
that the department you enter is one that 
provides you not only with a means of 
living but with something to live for, 
There are departments in which your 
powers will get full scope and recognition, 
and in these you may be as happy as 
any architect alive. There are others that 
you would regret having entered.” 


* 


The eventual union between the _pro- 
fessions of architecture and of civil en- 
gineering is a long-distance hope of mine, 
but one on which I set great store. While 
the post-Renaissance convention of archi- 
tecture held, divorce between the two 
professions was understandable if not de- 
fensible; there were only certain § things 
the haughty art was prepared to do, and 
the ways of doing them were well known 
and not such as to necessitate much con- 
sultation. Now that architecture has. set 
out upon one of her periodic voyages of 
discovery, the exploration of all con- 
structional possibilities is regarded as not 
only lawful but expedient. Such explora- 
tion can be made by an architect and an 
engineer hand in hand, but I cannot help 
thinking it could be made better still by 
a man who combined the two roles in 
himself. It is to such men that we prob- 
ably owe the masterpieces of the Middle 
Ages and a few of the remarkable works 
of today. Neither profession, however, is 
yet ready for unification with the other; 
architects in general are not yet suf 
ficiently awake to the true logic of con 
struction, nor engineers to the science of 
orderly design. A partnership between two 
friends, one of either profession, is how 
ever, perfectly possible already, and is an 
arrangement I would gladly see becoming 
usual, 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT TAKES ENGLAND 


From editorial comment in The Architects’ Journal, May 11, 1939 


By the time this Journal appears the third 
of the four Sulgrave Manor sermons—for 
sermons they are, being concerned with 
architecture by way of nature and the 
art of living—will have been delivered 
by Frank Lloyd Wright at the R.I.B.A. 
At the evening meeting last Friday the 
audience overflowed into the aisles. The 
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white-haired prophet was in form, disci 
ples and disbelievers spellbound by hi 
natural dignity, his obvious sincerity, hi 
easy manner—or rather, his lack of an) 
thing so superficial as a manner. He bh: 
an irresistibly persuasive voice, mello) 
smooth-flowing. 

Frank Lloyd Wright is nothing if ne 
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American. But far from typically Amer- 
ican, of course, if such a state of being 
exists. We are apt to forget, because of 
the tie of language, that Americans are 
“foreigners.” Americans have an idiom not 
only in an expression of their speech but 
in the expression of their being. They have 
no taboos, for instance, about communi- 
cating what might be termed a nature- 
experience: they don’t mind, most of 
them, admitting to a romantic reflex if 
thev feel that way. We do. When Frank 
Lloyd Wright tells us he was born in the 
prairie, “out in the long grasses,” we shift 
uneasily in our seats. When he talks of a 
building growing “out of the earth into 
the light” we get slightly clammy. But 
he gets away with it, for the good reason 
that he believes it and lives it. His lyrical 
philosophy, with its robust American tang, 
comes out full strength in his buildings. 
He remains the Walt Whitman of archi- 
tecture. An individualist. 

We are inclined to sneer at the romantic 
element in architecture at the moment. 
But we need to watch out. We cannot, 
for our good, banish this element from 
our natural experience. Neither, alas, can 
we manufacture it. 

The intensely metropolitanized environ- 
ment of England tends to develop in us 
intellectualities. 
Even sociological problems, which have in- 
spired so much English work in recent 
years, now are kept wrapped up in intel- 
lectual cellophane. We are getting numb. 
We don’t know the real feel of the goods. 
We must learn to feel again, as well as 
to argue. 


dangerously — superficial 


Frank Lloyd Wright has come along 
just at the right moment. The romantic 
factor needed re-emphasizing. (Or, if that 
word is still too dangerous, the intuitive 
element.) Frank Lloyd Wright is admin- 
istering, if he’ll forgive British crudity, a 
strong and necessary dose of salts. Per- 
haps he yet can save English progressives 
from a new stylistic constipation. 


. 


The influence of Wright’s work on Euro- 
pean architects was described in the 
Journal last week by Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Though his monographs have been well 
known and well studied in the schools for 
inany years, England, lagging behind 
architecturally as usual, has taken a short 
cut and has arrived, very late, by way 
of Gropius and Le Corbusier rather than 
Wright. Consequently, having missed most 
of the earlier experience, she is now in 
danger of backsliding to another eclecti- 
cism, a stylism—a fifty-eighth variety, as 
Wright puts it, for the architectural gar- 
bage heap. Wright, of course, accuses Le 
Corbusier of being a stylist, creating a 
new esthetic—superficial, inorganic. 

America, as is well known, has been 
even less directly influenced by Wright 
than has England. America has developed 
what she chooses to call the international 
style second-hand from Europe, and the 
best of her contemporary buildings cer- 
tainly have no trace of an indigenous 
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character—one of the essential ingredients 
of Wright’s inspired work, whether in 
prairie, desert or suburb. 

The latest phase of Wright’s work—the 
House on the Mesa” project, the houses 
designed for “Broadacre City,” the exe- 
cuted house called “Fallingwater” shows 


“ 


his line of development converging with 
that which originated in Europe The line 
converges, having never crossed, For 
through all the filty years of pioneering, 
Wright has progressed alone. Originator 
of the “free plan” principle and the idea 
of “bringing the garden into the house,” 
Wright nevertheless in his earlier phase 
designed essentially in mass rather than 
in volume. Now, though he still clings to 
his “of the earth” idea, his work shows 
more of the quality of lightness and space. 

To most of us, this laboring the “of 
the earth” idea is a weakness. Today, when 
so many building materials are synthetic, 
the natural effect of most buildings must 
be to contrast with their terrain, not to 
grow out of it. Is there not something 
to be said for the idea (equally roman- 
tic?) of a light and graceful building, 
poised on the earth like a visiting seagull? 

But he will be remembered for at least 
two fundamental innovations, both of 
which we still talk about today as if we 
had just invented them ourselves. One was 


the garden-into-the-house idea, the free 
plan; the other, consistent with it in the 
wider field of regional planning, was the 
decentralization principle, which he be 
gan to preach as soon as the motor-car 
assumed social significance. Later he de 
veloped it in his book, “The Disappearing 
City.” 

His latest development of this theme, 
the famous model of Broadacre City made 
by the Taliesin Fellowship in their Ari 
zona encampment, somewhat overstates 
the case for decentralization. (It is 
planned on the basis of one acre to every 
family, so making every man an amateur 
agriculturist.) Broadacre City is not so 
well balanced sociologically as the Berk 
shire project of our own School of Plan- 
ning. Nevertheless, in the realm of regional 
planning, Wright, walking again his own 
path alone, begins to converge with the 
newly developing school of 
thought so ably propounded by 
Mumford. 

So, after many tireless years of preach 
ing, words and deeds, to the heathen, 
Frank Lloyd Wright should feel that at 
last he has gained disciples. To us in Eng 
land he brings not merely a warning bui 
a fresh line of thought—even to the 
youngest of us who thought we were way 
ahead of the times. 


“veotechnic” 


Lewis 


THANKS TO THE CHINESE 


By Grace Norman-W ileox 


Condensed from California 


The Chinese were casting fine bronze 
ritual while you and I were 
proudly calling ourselves Structural Ar- 
tists because we had learned to hew a 
round log into a square beam. The Chinese 
were making small objects of cast glass, 


vessels 


for burial in graves, twenty centuries be- 
fore we could even make glass in sheets 
large enough for mirrors or window-panes. 
There were Chinese masters in the art of 
carved lacquer-work while we were still 
getting by with a rude paint made of 
buttermilk and red oxidle of iron. 

In regular cycles, Chinese “revivals” 
have revitalized Occidental design and 
taste. From the opulent Charles II to 
thrifty Queen Victoria, from elaborate 
Chippendale to the clean-limbed “mod- 
erne,” China has supplied a bright picking 
garden. The word “chinoiserie” has _ be- 
come a commonplace, to indicate the per- 
ennial evidences of our borrowing. 

When we pay into three or four figures 
for single examples of the earlier English 
ceramics, do we remember that these 
wares were only an attempt to imitate the 
true hard-paste porcelain China had been 
producing for seven or eight centuries? 
The very name itself is a corruption of 
“podcellana,” meaning sea-shell, which 
the early Portuguese traders had used to 
describe the shell-like wares of China. 

Or perhaps we think of the brocades, 
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the rich damasks, the fine lampas and 
embroidery of the Mediterranean. Well, 
the secret of silk-culture and silk-weaving 
had to be smuggled out of China to By- 
zantium, fourteen hundred years ago, by 
hiding silkworm cocoons in the pilgrim’s 
staff. Even the word silk comes from 
“Seras,” the ancient name for the Chinese 
people. The Japanese, too, learned silk- 
culture from the Chinese. And so grateful 
were they to the Japanese princess who 
stole the guarded secret, that she became 
a deity! 


* 


We speak of the “ancient” craft guild 
of pewtering, in medieval Europe. But the 
Chinese had cast small pewter figures and 
models, for burial with the dead, since 
before the time of Christ. When Europe 
was little more than beginning, the Ming 
dynasty pewterers of China were already 
inlaying their work with fine patterns of 
brass or copper. 

When we comb the markets for our 
“antique” Sandwich glass of 70 or 80 
years ago, we forget that the Chinese have 
ten centuries or more of glassworking tra- 
dition. While we boast of “new” enamels, 
we forget that they were discovered, and 
discarded, by the Chinese centuries ago. 
Everything we do, it sometimes seems, 
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has been done before, and better, by the 
Chinese. 

But the Chinese never really permit 
themselves to remind us of our debt. They 
remain serene—and maybe a little con- 
temptuous, underneath, of our attempts 
to imitate the arts we understand so 
superficially, and adopt so lightly. 





THEY SAY— 


“If I were asked to build a building in 
London—which God forbid!—I should not 


know what to do.”—Frank Luoyp 
WRIGHT. 


“The architect who comes away from the 
New York World’s Fair is more confused 
than enlightened.”°-—Harvey Witey Cor- 
BETT. 


“Housing is still the one field in which 
the opportunity to rectify mistakes is 
smallest and in which the temptation to 
do something silly is greatest.”—CHARLES 
ABRAMS. 


‘Whatever success I have been able to 
obtain is entirely due to our system of 
open competition.”-—Prrcy THomas, past 
president, R.I.B.A., on the occasion of his 
receiving the Royal Gold Medal. 


“Beauty must come back to the useful 
arts, and the distinction between the fine 
and the useful arts be forgotten. If his- 
tory were truly told, if life were nobly 
spent, it would be no longer easy or pos- 
sible to distinguish the one from the 
other.’-—Ratepn Warpo Emerson. 


“Public men and other leaders still talk 
of home ownership as being necessary to 
the salvation of empires just as presidents 
and monarchs still talk of large families 
and still urge the couple on a thousand 
a year to have ten children.”—Dr. Roserr 
W. Ketso, University of Michigan. 


“Architects who have aimed at acquiring 
manual skill without scholarship have 
never been able to reach a position of 
authority to correspond to their pains, 
while those who relied only upon theories 
and scholarship were obviously hunting 
the shadow, not the substance. . . . One 
who professes himself an architect should 
be well versed in both directions.”— 
Virruvivs, First Century s. c. 


“The more I visit housing projects, the 
more I am impressed by the fact that 
housing is not just a question of improv- 
ing an economic situation . not just a 
question of giving people better shelter 
for less money. . . . The aim is to en- 
courage certain habits and situations by 
making it easy to live according to certain 
standards set up in the home environ- 
ment.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON ARCHITECTURE 


By William Lescaze 


Excerpts from an article in The Virginia Quarterly Review, Spring, 1939 


All the great architectures of the past— 
Greek, Renaissance, Gothic—have had in 
common definite characteristics which 
made them “architecture,” which tran- 
scended their external forms. Characteris- 
tic No. 1: every great architecture has 
been, first of all, essentially of its own 
time, growing out of the life of that time, 
constructing edifices for people living at 
that time, for their requirements at that 
time. Characteristic No. 2: every great 
architecture has made use of the materials 
available at that time. Characteristic No. 
3: every great architecture has made use 
of the methods of construction known at 
that time. It is the combination of these 
characteristics, the knowledge of the time, 
the understanding of the people and of 
the requirements of that time, the use of 
materials of that time according to the 
methods of construction of that time, 
which has resulted in forms often so beau- 
tiful, forms in each period so different, 
and each telling in its own particular 
language the story of its own time. Note 
that this has been true regardless of the 
time—fourth, twelfth, or eighteenth cen- 
turies; regardless of the requirements— 
temple, cathedral, or palace; regardless of 
the materials—brick, marble, or stone. 
Why could it not be equally true today, 
in our time, the twentieth century, re- 
gardless of the requirements—apartment 
house, post office, or school building, re- 
gardless of the materials—concrete, steel. 


or glass? Of course it is still true today. 


CONFUSION 

Not long ago a manufacturer advertised 
nationally: “‘New American’ is a house 
designed from the inside out.” So far it 
sounds all right. Somebody had learned 
that much from elementary architecture. 
But then confusion entered: “Its exterior 
may be any architectural style you wish 
—Georgian, French or English Colonial, 
or Modern—as you please!” This doesn’t 
make sense. Everyone can see that a house 
cannot possibly be truthfully designed 
from the inside out and at the same time 
have any one of a number of exteriors. As 
a matter of fact, just the opposite process 
is suggested here: you are first asked to 
take a fancy to one type of exterior. Hav- 
ing started that way—the wrong way— 
you get an incongruous house, since 
obviously its interior will be more or less 
arranged for requirements of today, and 
its exterior will be Georgian, while the 
really good Georgian house had a Georgian 
interior and a Georgian exterior. 
MATERIALS 

It is an error to attribute to new ma- 
terials the advent of modern architecture. 
It is another error to think that modern 
architecture means necessarily a_ building 
of reenforced concrete or large surfaces 
of glass. New materials per se do not 
suggest new forms, but they do make new 
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forms feasible. All the Pullman ears by 
of steel were at first grained to look |i) 
wood. None of the many prefabricat: 
houses brought forth a single new fory 
Since different materials possess differe, 
properties, they are seldom interchange 
able. Materials and the knowledge of thei, 
properties are, in fact, part of design 
Selection dictated by one factor alone js 
rare, although cost is perhaps the one 
which influences most decisions. 

It is always the same story. You have 
got to analyze the requirements of archi- 
tectural problems and you have got to be 
able to organize them. The measure of 
your talent is the quality of the design 
which, in the process, you have given to 
that organized solution. Obviously, with 
‘ach line you fix on the paper there must 
be in your mind an intent of the form 
and an apprehension of the material. 


Forms 

Walt Whitman said: “You shall no 
longer take things at second or third 
hand, nor look through the eyes of the 
dead, nor feed on the specters in the 
books.” It is about time we did begin in 
sarnest to build for the man who is 
alive today, for the America which is 
here today—to build good modern archi- 
tecture. Its forms are bound to be dif- 
ferent from those of the past—not for 
the sake, however, of being different. 
That’s childish. But who can _ pretend 
that our requirements today resemble at 
all the requirements of fifty years ago? 
Not only have the requirements of our 
people changed, but also their social 
habits, their modes of living. In addition, 
our materials and our methods of con- 
struction have changed. No wonder, then, 
if the forms most appropriate to the re- 
quirements of our time are not likely to 
resemble the forms of the past. The most 
appropriate ones will be the most beau- 
tiful. 

” 

CREDO 

Here is a given method which makes 
sense. Here is a way which is honest and 
direct. Here is an architecture which says 
ves to life and understands life. What 
soil more fertile than America for such 
virtues: twentieth century beauty, hon- 
esty, straightforwardness? Where else is 
life as actively lived or as highly valued 
as in America? Do we not know yet our 
own civilization, its strength, its achieve 
ments? Are we not aware of this inde- 
pendent, this self-governed, self-sustaining 
democracy? We do know what it means 
to be an American, a free and clear-think- 
ing man of the twentieth century. We also 
know that he deserves, and that he ts 
capable of, an equally free, equally clear- 
thinking architecture, built for his use 
expressive of himself, his ideas, his ideals 
his own time. 
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Friday, June 16.—With this experience in 
arranging over 700 entries in the Insulux 
Glass Block Competition No. 1, I feel 
moved to climb to a house top and shout 
a few remarks about architectural com- 
petitions in general. Why is it that com- 
petitors, judging from their offerings, will 
not read a program? They were required 
in this particular competition to render 
perspective in pen and ink, yet some of 
them sent in wash drawings. The com- 
position on the sheet required that the 
longer dimension of the latter be the ver- 
tical, yet some made it the horizontal. 
A mandatory paragraph regarding draw- 
ings listed those required, and added, “no 
more and no less;” yet some persist in 
giving more, some less. Another provision 
of the program called for a statement as 
to the use of the material which, it 
seemed, carried with it the indication that 
this statement was to be used by the jury 
in arriving at a judgment. Nevertheless 
many of these statements were signed 
with the competitor’s name and address, 
ignoring the anonymity provision. Even in 
the matter of sheet dimensions—a field 
where the architect should not make mis- 
takes—entries appeared on smaller and 
larger sheets; also on paper, though stiff 
board was specifically required. And _ per- 
haps the most tragic oversight of all was 
for the competitor to omit enclosing his 
name and address in the sealed envelope 
bearing his nom-de-plume. The moral of 
this sermon is, read the program, and 
check every item in it. 


* 


Tuesday, June 20.—Overheard in a gallery 
of contemporary paintings, The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, words spoken 
by a lady with a lorgnette, “Oh, I like 
that—I hope to heaven it’s good!” 


Friday, June 23—Two callers today from 
widely separated home bases—Hamilton 
Beatty from Madison, Wis., and Harold 
Willerup from Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Madison has a growing community of 
modern houses in a woodland setting, 
most of them designed by Strang & Beatty 
under the name Planning Associates. We 
were asking about the cost of such houses 
in comparison with the traditional types— 
one of the hurdles of the modern house 
apparently being the fact that they fre- 
quently seem to cost more. Beatty claims 
that the contrary is true in his experience, 
and that as a matter of fact the modern 
house, free of its stylistic clichés, is shelter 








at the lowest cost compatible with con- 
venience and desirability. 


Tuesday, June 27 —James C. Mackenzie 
has a rather interesting theory regarding 
architectural influences in American his- 
tory. Looking back at the early days, our 
factory architecture, such as one found 
around New England ports, was obviously 
derived from our house architecture. Here 
were the same size windows, to some ex- 
tent the same details, and a complacent 
failure to differentiate between the activi- 
ties of living and working. As the years 
went on, we finally tackled the job of the 
factory, and quite recently have done 
rather well with it. With the thought, 
however, that possibly American archi- 
tects have a single-track mind, Mackenzie 
feels now that our houses are being in- 
fluenced by our factories. Horizontal bands 
of windows, flat roofs, stark walls have 
proved excellent for factory use, so we try 
to make our houses assimilate the same 
motifs. 


* 
Friday, June 30—Ralph Walker tells me 


he is going to Japan to see what all these 
converts to the early Japanese architec- 
ture are so enthusiastic about. 


Washington, Thursday, July 6—In look- 
ing over the Smithsonian competition 
drawings today with Phil Maher, he was 
disturbed over what seems to him a recent 
change in architectural analysis. Probably 
most architects will agree with him in be- 
lieving that the problem of designing a 
beautiful building is more difficult than 
the problem of coordinating its many 
functions and space relationships to make 
a workable whole. Maher feels that in our 
analysis of architectural designs today we 
are prone to measure the success of the 
design by how well a_ building works 
rather than how pleasing it is to visit. 
We are apt to lay great stress on saving 
half a dozen steps in a plan, whereas the 
saving of those steps may produce a build- 
ing that people generally will not care to 
visit—few steps or many. 

This evening some 400 men and women 
celebrated at a banquet the i03rd anni- 
versary of the founding of the Super vising 
Architect’s Office. See page 46. 


Monday, July 10—Robert de Graff, who 
has recently jostled the publishing world 
with the production of popular classics 
and best-selling fiction at twenty-five 
cents the volume, tells us that this is his 
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contribution to the problem of the con 
densed modern library for the functional 
modern house. 


Wednesday, July 12—In Washington re- 
cently, Sir Kenneth Clark, the energetic 
director of The National Museum, Lon 
don, spoke at the annual dinner of the 
American Federation of Art. I gathered 
that Sir Kenneth has something of a 
grudge against the decorators. He believes 
that they are largely instrumental in les 
sening the acquisition of paintings by the 
public. Possibly we would be buying and 
hanging in our own homes a lot more 
of the contemporary work—the compara 
tively few of these that each of us may 
like—if our interior decorators were not 
so insistent upon bare walls. Perhaps after 
all, the choice of bare walls is no more 
the fault of the decorators than it is of 
the public, reacting from the time when 
any square foot of interior wall surtace 
beckoned a painting, a print, or even an 
informal photograph of Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Tom on their honeymoon. 


Friday, July 14—We had a feretaste of 
John Gloag’s enthusiasm upon his visit to 
the World’s Fair before he sailed back to 
England. Gloag thought it was the best 
Fair he had ever seen—better than Glas- 
gow, Stockholm, Brussels and Paris. Now 
that he is back in England telling them 
about it, the English architectural editors 
are inclined to mistrust his judgment: 
“Bigger, certainly; more ingenious, per 
haps; but surely not so well designed? 
There seems to be a few distinguished 
buildings, mostly the foreign pavilions, but 
the rest appear to be oppressively mod- 
ernistic, and hopelessly out of scale, a 
series of rounded shapes as soft and un 
formed as the face of a young novelist.” 


* 


Saturday, July 15.—It had to be someone 
sooner or later, and it happens to have 
been Alfonso Laurent Cik, a Yugoslav ar- 
chitect, who is publicly charged with mak- 
ing life unbearable through a modern ver- 
sion of art. In Barcelona the other day, 
his death was demanded for painting the 
walls of prison cells “with weird, big and 
little, black and white cubes and multi- 
colored circles.” Within these cells scores 
of Nationalists are said to have beep left 
to the torture of their eyes in an effort 
to gain information of Franco’s military 
movements. Well, some of us, out of jail, 
are not so happy either. 
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Now deme Introduces a 


BONDERIZED LINE OF STEEL 
kitchen 


_ PROTECT the inbuilt beauty 
and enhance the modern 
structural design of their steel 
kitchen-units, the Acme Metal 
Products Corporation has 
adopted the most advanced fin- 
ishing system known to the in- 
dustry for both their Deluxe and 
“Thriftee” lines. 

The Acme Units are designed, 
constructed and arranged for 
greatest kitchen efficiency — plus 
Bonderizing for resistance to rust 
and stability of their baked en- 
amel finish. Bonderizing gives 
protection from the humid at- 
mosphere of the kitchen or cor- 
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- units 


rosive Climates, such as the 
tropics or the salt air of the sea. 


With Bonderizing under the en- 
amel, finish adhesion is increased 
and the metal is effectively sealed 
from moisture, retarding rust 
development and creepage. 


Bonderizing gives Acme Steel 
Units the same effective finish 
permanence as found on steel 
windows, screen frames, bath 
room cabinets, air conditioning 
equipment, steel partitions and 
many other architectural items, 
where rust prevention is im- 
portant. 





COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Ic illustrates the application of 
Parker Processes to many of the 
various types of architectural 
units and lists some of the out- 
standing manufacturers who use 
them as standard finishing prac- 
tice. Send for your copy today. 
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They Help Make Low-Rent Housing Projects Pay... 


wminum Wimd 


Aluminum Windows cost practically nothing to maintain. That means larger 





operating margins for building owners. 

Aluminum resists corrosion and never needs a protective coating of paint. 
There’s no warping or swelling to interfere with the easy operation of Aluminum 
Windows. No annoying, rattling looseness; they are permanently weather- 
tight. There’s no rusting or rotting to require expensive replacements of parts. 

In comparing window prices, be certain that quotations on other, less per- 
manent windows include charges for assembly of knocked-down parts, for 
installation, weather-stripping, fitting and refitting, and painting. You'll find 
that Aluminum Windows cost but little more. 

Aluminum Windows are easy to live with. Their lightweight, accurately 
fitted Alcoa Aluminum extruded parts make them remarkably easy to open 
and close. Frames and sash are narrow, giving maximum glass area. The 
unpainted finish is a pleasing, neutral tone. 

Aluminum Windows are fabricated by leading window manufacturers 
from shapes supplied by us. The book, ‘‘Windows of Alcoa Aluminum,”’ lists 
these companies, includes drawings and descriptions of their various types 


of windows. For a free copy, write to Aluminum Company of America, 


2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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World Fairs 


Forum: 

. . TL could not resist sending this letter 
of wholesome praise for your June World’s 
Fair Souvenir issue of Tue ArcuirecturRAL 
ForuM. 

To say the least, it is magnificent and 
should be an inspiration to every one of 
your subscribers the country over to 
see, and-learn, no matter what the cost, 
for the returns to them would be more 
than tenfold, and we could continue to 
prove to the world as we have so ably 
done at these Fairs that America still leads 
the world in the builders’ forward march 
in a pageantry of design, materials, and 
structure that is colorful, desirable, and 
durable. 

I have made ten trips to the New York 
World’s Fair so far to study its splendor 
and therefore know whereof I speak. In 
conclusion, once again, I salute THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum and say it is a 
privilege and a pleasure to be one of your 
subscribers. 


IrvinG Kopio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

Atrocious inaccuracy in the pages of 
Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum, such as 
“Fraser's 150 ft. Statue of Washington” 
on yellow insert sheet following page 48 
of your June issue and “Silver lions which 
flank the entrance” on Great Britain page, 
make me doubtful of future accuracy of 
forthcoming issues of Tue ArcuiTeECTURAL 
Forum, for which I have just sent you 
my renewal subscription. The Washington 
statue is approximately 65 ft. high includ- 
ing its base. The lions flanking the en- 
trance are golden. The word “atrocious” is 
your own on page following page 452. 

Joun S. Van GILDER 

Knoxi ille, Tenn. 


To many Americans it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the size of George Washington. How- 
ever such patriotic sentiments have no place 
in research. Re British lions, the rumor persists 
that these Monarchs of the Empire were off 
the gold standard when Forum: research was 
made Ep. 


Forum: 

I want to thank you for the magnificent 
Fair issue of Tut Forum. Although every 
special issue of Tue Forum seems to be 
better than the preceding one, I believe 
you have outdone yourself both editorially 
and photographically, in the handling of 
this particularly difficult assignment. It is 
an outstanding record of 1939 design 
trends, which, I am certain, will be of 
great value in our reference library. 

Rosert Hever 

New York, N. Y. 
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Forum: 

. . . I wish to say that I consider the 
World’s Fair issue of Tur Forum the most 
outstanding one that I have seen in some 
time. Congratulations! 

NorMan E,. Preran 

Fairmont, Minn. 


Forum: 

... 1 am surprised and disappointed 
that no architectural credit is mentioned 
in your illustrations of the Federal Build- 
ing and the Court of Peace at the New 
York World’s Fair. I believe that Tue 
Forum is always fair in giving credit 
where credit is due, and it seems unfor- 
tunate, to me, not to be listed as the 
architect for this group of buildings, when 
mention has been made for practically all 
other buildings including the correspond- 
ing Federal Building at the San Francisco 
Fair. ... 

... The working drawings and specifi- 
cations of the Federal Building, and also 
the preliminary working drawings for the 
eight other buildings, forming the Court 
of Peace, were completed in the Office of 
the Supervising Architect, Procurement 
Division, and I was the architect. ... 

Howarp L. Cuenry 

Chicago, Ill. 


To Architect Cheney profound apologies for 
an inexcusable error of omission in failing to 
credit this much admired work—Eb. 


Forum: 

This will express appreciation of your 
generous showing of the Yerba Buena 
Club at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. The landscaping both inside 
and out forms a very major part of the 
design and I should like to ask that credit 
be given for this to the Misses Worn of 
San Francisco. The plant material is so 
well chosen and placed that I wish all 
might see it. 

Wittiams Witson Werster 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Pigeons 
Forum: 

Has any method been developed among 
owners of public buildings, banks, and 
office buildings to keep pigeons off the 
facade of the buildings. We are having 
trouble with pigeons soiling the steps be- 
low, the facade, and occasionally annoying 
some of our customers. Of course we do 
not want to harm the pigeons, but the 
damage is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. ... 

Bert H. Wuite 

Liberty Bank 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


A © 





After consultation with pigeonproofing «x. 
perts Tue Forum submits the following report 
on pigeonproofing methods: 

If the pigeon menace is serious, a permit {o 
trap the birds is obtained from the Board of 
Health. The Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals then steps in, patient) 
catches the pigeons in humane traps, releases 
them at some distant point or, if their con- 
dition warrants it, humanely disposes of them. 
Common or “rat pigeons” will not return if 
freed twenty miles from their original home. 
However, if enticed by food, other pigeons will 
take over the building, and the trapping proc- 
ess must be continued. 


e 


The alternate solution, a more expensive but 
surer one, is to install a patented appliance of 
sheet metal studded with points sharp enough 
to prevent pigeons from roosting, not so sharp 
as to injure them. This method is endorsed by 
the Building Superintendent of the N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library who has found that it prevents 
pigeon-damage to the building and has resulted 
in a notable saving of clothing. It is also ap- 
proved by the S.P.C.A. Developed by Stan- 
ley’s Roofing & Sheet Metal Works, 523 West 
184th St.. New York City, it is in use on 
several New York buildings, among them the 
Union Square branch of the Morris Plan In- 
dustrial Bank and Grant’s Tomb. 

Two other methods have been tried by de- 
pigeoners and discarded as unsatisfactory: 1) 
enclosing projections with wire mesh, 2) spread- 
ing chemicals on the projections. Pigeons get 
caught in the wire mesh. This constitutes a 
cruelty and the S.P.C.A. will see to it that 
the mesh is removed. Further, an enmeshed 
pigeon has been known to draw large crowds 
of angry pigeon-defenders who disperse only 
after the costly operation of freeing the bird 
under the supervision of the fire and_ police 
departments. 

Of the chemicals, the non-poisonous disin- 
fectants depend on their odor to discourage 
pigeon settlements. Unfortunately, the odor is 
so pungent that it serves to deter humans far 
more readily than pigeons. Another drawback 
is the difficulty in maintaining an adequate 
application of the mixture because a) rain 
dissolves it, b) the pigeons eat it—Eb. 


Proud 
Forum: 

. . . We wish to register a complaint. 
The E. L. Walbridge job which you fea 
ture in the May issue, was supplieden 
tirely by this company—lumber, millwork, 
building material, hardware and paint. It 
took us nineteen months to deliver the 
material. The job is located 31 miles from 
the railroad in a mountainous section. bh 
all of that time we never delayed the job 
once and never had any item rejected 
The architect complimented us highly o! 
service and quality. We feel very prow 
of this. 


L. D. GriLBert 
The Healdsburg Lumber Co. 
Healdsburg, Calif. 
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The Kitchen Rents 
the Apartment!... 











GAS REFRIGERATION 
RENTS THE KITCHEN 


Notice how often prospective tenants 
ask if you offer SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


TENANT “I derive the greatest 
pleasure and _ satisfac- 
tion from Servel Electrolux, in the fact 
that all products I use retain all their natu- 
ral flavors and freshness of the garden, 
which I have not found in other makes 
of refrigeration. Its noiseless operation, 
easiness of keeping in sanitary condition, 
and low cost of upkeep, make it most out- 
standing in my estimation.” Miss Linda 
Brown, 325 S. Witmer St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANAGER “One of the first 
things asked by 
women looking at an apartment is, ‘What 
kind of refrigeration has it?’ I have won 
many a new tenant because I was able to 
answer, ‘Servel Electrolux.’ Folks like its 
carefree, economical operation—the way 
it keeps food fresh for days. Servel Elec- 
trolux’ silent gas refrigeration is one of 
my biggest assets in the business of rent- 
ing apartments.” Mrs. Helen Shumate, 
325 S. Witmer St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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@ NO MOVING PARTS in its freezing system 


ERVEL 


ELECTROLUX @ CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 


ZZ KRfegeratoe @ MORE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 





SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 
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LOW RENT PROJECT 


(Continued from page 136) 





lapping of dwelling units (the second floor 
of one unit frequently is over the first 
floor of the adjacent unit). Purpose of this 
planning is to permit a larger range of 
apartment sizes without altering the in- 
expensive rectangular plans of the build- 
ings. Also, the duplex design eliminates all 
unprofitable and = costly public corridor 
space, all second floor kitchens and the 
expense of their attendant plumbing con- 
nections. 

p> Exterior design is simple. Ornamental 
entrances and cornices are conspicuous by 
their absence. On rear clevations this sim- 
plicity has been carried to an economical 
extreme (see photograph, page 136) . 

p> All wiring has been carried from apart- 
ment to apartment by exterior brackets on 
the rear of all buildings. Reason: low in- 
stallation and maintenance costs. Ring 
drove a bargain with the local telephone 
company by placing telephones in all 
apartments at the project’s outset. And, 
the increased telephone business has con- 
verted his switchboard from a liability in- 
to an asset. 

> -Building schedules are so staggered 
that small construction gangs are busy at 
all times. There are no temporary layoffs, 
with the result that workmen gain experi- 
ence as the project progresses, become more 
efficient. (Stair installation took 24 hours 
during construction for the first four build- 
ings, now takes from ten to twelve hours.) 
Ring further capitalizes on labor efficiency 
by employing many of the same men from 
one project to another. He selects intelli- 
gent building foremen and superinten- 
dents, gives them considerable responsi- 
bility, rewards them with bonuses when 
they display initiative and efficiency. 

> Ring makes volume purchases directly 
from manufacturers, gets his materials and 
equipment at prices 10 to 20° per cent 
below list. 

> Cash is paid for everything, and he 
benefits by the usual discounts. 

> Ring builds large projects—but not too 
large. Volume operations are economical 
up to a certain point, then they become 
expensive. As an example, he points to 
the vast Bronx (New York City) housing 
project of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. which is so big that several 
material orders could be placed only with 
the largest producer in the particular 
field. Since that one company is mindful 
of the situation, competitive prices are 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 
(Rents at the Metropolitan’s $50 million 
project will be $12 to $15 per room per 
month.) 

Greater in importance than the net ef- 
fect of all these tangible cost-reducing fac- 
tors are several other precepts followed by 
the Ring organization. Foremost, this or- 
ganization is composed of specialists in 
every phase of rental housing procedure. 
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It handles with efficiency every step from 
plot planning and grading to renting and 
maintenance. Before any work at the site 
begins, every financial detail of the project 
is figured closely. Example: Low rents de- 
pend as much upon low maintenance cost 
as upon anything else, and to help keep 
them low the postman is requested to 
keep off the grass, is tipped if he does. 
Thus, a small tip replaces a large grass 
seed item in Arlington Village’s expense 
account. 

Firmly convinced that the low rent 
projects must be sponsored, planned, con- 
structed and operated by persons well 
acquainted with local conditions, Ring has 
concentrated all his developments in the 
vicinity of Washington. One time he went 
outside this area. The site was selected, 
plans were prepared and approved, and the 
mortgage money was ready—but that was 
as far as he went. Charging the costs to 
experience, he returned to Washington be- 
lieving that the proposed project could be 
better handled by local interests. 

Finally, Builder Ring preaches and prac- 
tices the theory that all rental housing 
sponsors should heed well the rules and 
regulations of FHA’s Large Scale Housing 
Division—whether or not the project’s 
mortgage is FHA-insured. Ring could un- 
doubtedly get higher rentals than he 
charges under his agreement with FHA— 
but he would not. Says Ring: “. . . it is 
better to keep 100 per cent occupied at 
... lower rentals than 90 per cent occupied 
at 100 per cent rentals.” Low rentals at- 
tract’ tenants—Ring has a waiting list 
two feet long—and permit a wider selec- 
tion of families. Thus, Arlington Village 
may hold to its policy of not allowing more 
than two people to a one-bedroom apart- 
ment and of choosing only those tenants 
whose presence will better the community. 

Builder Ring’s respect for FHA regula- 
tions is so great that he will adhere closely 
to them in his next rental housing develop- 
ment—despite the fact that it will prob- 
ably go up without benefit of FHA mort- 
gage insurance. Reason for his desertion 
of the FHA fold is an amendment tacked 
on to the National Housing Act in June 
which provides that prevailing wages be 
paid labor on all large scale FHA projects. 
If the clause means what it says, it will not 
bother Ring, but if “prevailing wages” is 
officially interpreted to mean an artificially 
high union rate (that does not exist in 
residential construction in outlying areas) , 
Ring and many another rental houser will 
dispense with FHA assistance. Private low 
rent housing cannot be built with labor 
paid at top union rates. 

With or without FHA mortgage insur- 
ance, however, Gustave Ring’s next rental 
project will be as significant as are all his 
others. Preliminary plans include two fea- 
tures which will make it so. First, it will 
be a project of free-standing, single-family 
houses. And more important, their rents 
will be still lower than Arlington Village’s 
average of $11 per room per month. 
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37 MODEL HOUSES 


(Continued from page 138) 





small size, only a handful of the hoi. ses 
varied from traditional design to ‘he 
extent that a dining alcove was sul)sti- 
tuted for a costly full-size dining room 
And with the exception of one or two 
quasi-Tudor facades, all exteriors adhere 
closely to Colonial. 

Equally conventional, construction of 
all 37 houses features brick veneer ex- 
terior walls, red cedar shingle roofs. About 
half the houses are one-and one-half stories 
high; the balance is evenly divided he- 
tween two-story units and bungalows, 
Costs run from $5,600 to $6,600 including 
land and real estate commission, and their 
breakdown is similar to that of Associa- 
tion President Harry J. Durbin’s House 
(No. 4, page 139): 


Land and improvements.......... $ 600 
Architectural service............. 75 
General construction............. 4.265 
go i re 125 
Pilectrseal WGK. «...06 6c ees e a's 145 
Overhead and profit............. 650 
Real estate commission.......... 340 


Sales price—house & lot 


Finale. Enthusiasm with which the pub- 
lic looked upon these houses and _ price 
tags is indicated by the fact that during 
the 90-day period the 36 participating 
builders took orders for 80 exact dupli- 
cates of the models, closed 230 additional 
construction contracts directly attribut- 
able to the influence of the show. Further- 
more, by late July, 26 builders had _ sold 
their demonstration houses, although oc- 
cupancy was not permitted prior to the 
show’s conclusion. It is safe to say that 
no other home show in history has pro- 
duced such tangible results—81,848,000 of 
new business on the basis of an average 
house cost of $5,500. 





Show’s climax came on the closing day 
when the Association-built house (No. 1, 
page 138) was given away. Each visitor to 
the project was urged to answer in writ- 
ing a detailed questionnaire concerning 
the type, size, location, and cost of the 
house he hoped to build or buy. And, by 
signing his name and address, each re- 
spondent was entitled to a chance on the 
gift house. On May 14 the drawing was 
held, and Winner George W. Hewstone, a 
retired auto parts dealer, and his family 
were automatically out of the housing 
market. 

In return for this $8.237 gift, the As- 
sociation members received signed ques- 
tionnaires from most of the other visitors 
—valuable leads to further new business. 
They will be followed while Association 
Showman Edmund Kuhlman plots a ©'- 
house extravaganza for next year. C\r- 
rent plans point to a three-ring sho — 
three separate streets of houses, each i) @ 
different price class from $3,500 to $7,110. 











ROOMS LIKE THIS Wit BEST WALL 





SPECIFY FIRE-PROOF BESTWALL FOR SMOOTH, 
CRACK-FREE WALLS ON NEW OR REMODELING WORK 


When you specify Bestwall there will be no vexing delays in wall finish to bring 
complaints from impatient clients. Bestwall is ready for any decorative finish 
24 hours after it is erected. 


You get permanently strong, crack-free, fire-safe walls when you specify 
Bestwall—the Original Gypsum Wallboard. Fire-proof Bestwall, with its core of 
strong, gypsum rock covered with specially made 7-ply paper, is economical both 
in material and application costs. 

There are types of Bestwall for every job. Recessed Edge Bestwall with improved 
Bestwall Reinforcing Joint Systems to conceal joints. Square-Edged Bestwall, 
“nail-marked” to locate studs and save time and trouble on the job. Bestwall 
Grain Board, in exact reproductions of American Walnut and Knotty Pine. 
Insulating Bestwall with metal foil insulation. 

Illustrated 16-page book “Bestwall for Better Walls” gives complete descriptive 
information and specifications on all types of Bestwall. Your request for a copy 
will have immediate attention. 


Ceortain-teed 


QUALITY MADE Certain- 
SATISFACTION GUARAN feed 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION + GENERAL OFFICES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP., 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me your 16 page book “Bestwall for Better Walls”. 
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ARDMORE’S USONIA 


(Continued from page 143) 














as construction progressed, it was fully 
tenanted. From a long list of applicants 
attracted solely by word-of-mouth rumor 
(the project has been neither advertised 
nor listed with realtors), the Tod Com- 
pany selected the first four—the families 
of two associate museum directors, two 
university professors, all from nearby 
Philadelphia. They pay $55 per month for 
their shelter and for about 40 per cent 
of the necessary furniture which is built 
into the house. On top of this they must 


pay for water, electricity and coal. Gets Tena nts— 


hus Investor Mallery’s gross income is 































































i calculable, but his net is not. It will de- H oO | d Ss T enan t Ss 
ia He pend upon the total construction cost of | 
it the completed four-family unit and the hs ineents of tetelitions const 
i MORTARPROOFING SAYS: number of units still to be built—as yet an chee we nd eok 0s eee of os 
ee “Lay Up | neither has been determined. However, Scie Beatin Cini eniiie 
| for “ R Xd yu | W mae ” specific construction cost short- .. Invariably, building owners report 
i | aing Gy. | cuts w ere made, several cost-reducing fea- that Pureaire attracts tenants and re- 
fl | tures are inherent in the design of Suntop duces turnover. Names? Gladly! Just 
| ry . ask us. . . . Remember—Pureaire is 
{ iieasilianaiiatidiiains aditat tn ent sae he onthe Dn pte + ella lam the a canny te slee l rene + am full-size 
i nai nah agg Ses, : i se. stove, oven, sink, refrigerator and 
i tar mix, is positive insurance that mortar | p Paint, lath and plaster and wallpaper unit, as well as ample storage—all in 
mae shrinkage cracks will be checked. shat iswhy | have been eliminated. less than 8 Sq. Ft. of floor... . Ad- 
H wn areund architects specify “O. M.” . . . it is > The clustering of dwelling units per- ditional matching storage cabinets 
iz the time-tested, sure way to check mortar | mits economical utility connections. make kitchen 60 or 74 inches wide. 
: shrinkage — real cause of leaky brickwork. > Garage doors and double-hung windows Remember. too. that Pureaire installs 
“O. M.” permits the reduction of as much | are omitted. in one piece—keeps all cooking odors 
as 20% of the mixing water, yet actually | p Indirect lighting supplants ceiling and | from escaping into the room—actually I 
makes workability better! Specifying ““O. M.”. | wall brackets. costs no more than conventional units, 
on your projects is the safest measure to > One wrought iron heating coil, pre- bought separately... . Write! ' 
assure “tight” weatherproof walls. See Sweet’s | fabricated in one piece, takes the place of 
for full details — Reference 5/15 — and avoid many radiators and risers. THE PARSONS COMPANY ‘ 
i one of building’s biggest ‘headaches’ — > Plumbing is concentrated. Detroit 
|, leaky brickwork. > The laying of floors as the brick work site , 
i } went up made scaffolding unnecessary. 
i {| > Floor construction is inexpensive. 
| These savings will not, however, be re- ' 
1 flected in the construction cost of Mal- 
i} lery's first building, and simply because it A 
is his first. On its cost sheet are weighty | 
items covering experimentation, land im- i ‘ 
Physical Education Building. provement, long delays, instruction of 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon. workmen on new building techniques, 
, ’ : architect’s and patent fees*. Some are 
Mr. Ellis A. Stebbins, Business Manager, non-recurring costs, others will be shared 
Oregon Normal School, reports, “The brick ciliated ea fe Alas ail ' 
walls of the Physical Education Building on Fe a oe a ee 
this campus have shown no signs of leakage However, on the basis of ultimate con- 
' . . . The results of the use of Omicron | struction costs and obviously low main- ’ . 
Mortarproofing have been very satisfactory.” | tenance expenses, a 5 to 54% per cent net R 
‘ : | investment return is anticipated. Thus, : 
Send for full information to Suntop Homes, Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY | first venture into the rental housing field 
Cleveland, Ohio | promises financial success. In fact, Cap- 
In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd. | italist Otto Tod Mallery, one-time invest- 
Toronto, Ontario | ment banker, considers it “in the prevail- ee 
ing monetary situation a better and safer PARSONS E 





investment than the highest grade cor- 


‘ 4EF eB i 
G al poration bond on the market today.” 
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atents on Suntop Homes’ design have KITCHEN 
already been granted Architect Wright, other 
patents covering many individual features of 


the houses have been applied for. 


























BUILDERS @ FLOOR CONTRACTORS 
Starrett Brothers & Eken John T. Swanson Flooring Co, 


12,000-Family Housing Project 
7 000 000 FEET of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Selects Bruce 
’ ’ 


Block Flooring for Durability, Economy and Beauty 


Bruce Blocks have received the highest tribute ever paid any flooring 
material! Over 7,000,000 sq. ft. (enough flooring for almost 10,000 


"i a Hs 
average size homes) are being used in “‘Parkchester,” the vast garden 
TO BE USED IN apartment community being financed and operated by the Metro- 
' 


politan Life Insurance Co. in East Bronx, New York. 


mii 7 This specification of Bruce Blocks dramatically proves the superior 
, features and extra value of this modern hardwood flooring. It confirms 
the judgment of thousands of architects, builders and owners who 


are choosing Bruce Blocks for modern buildings of all types and sizes. 
(BRONX, a. ¥.) More than that, it recognizes the dependability of the Bruce trade- 
mark, the uniformity of Bruce manufacture, which mean lasting satis 


1% planning and execution of the work is under the general direction of faction with beauty and utility for owners and tenants. 

| Richmond Td. Shrete architect; Robert W. Dowling, builder; Andrew J bs Bruce _— the building industry is a all the advantages 

Bh Monszer Housing Projects, Matropliton Life Tnsurance Compony, of hardwood—the finest of flooring materials—in a form adapted to 
il. Raster, wadee, Saat ee en ee ee the requirements of present-day construction. Ask Bruce for full 


is not in the picture. in formation. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., mempuis, tenn. 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 





details. Thus, at mid-July a Murphy blast 
went so far as to name the cities in which 
the Department will launch anti-trust 
suits next month—New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and a half- 
dozen others. And, the initial step has 
been taken: Economist Corwin Edwards, 
trained in anti-trust problems as Assistant 
Chief Economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has been appointed to Jus- 
tice’s Anti-Trust Division and placed in 
charge of the housing enforcement pro- 
gram. 

All tell-tales point to Building Labor as 
the Department’s first case. Thurman 
Arnold has made it known that he con- 
siders the building trades as the real 
bottle-neck in Building, and Government 
investigators have found little that they 
can hold against the building material 
manufacturers. In fact, Arnold believes 
that many large manufacturers are the 
chief victims of the trade restraints, that 
they would have tried to break them up 
long ago had not the cards been stacked. 
Finally, there are the emphatic words of 
Trust-buster Arnold himself: when asked 
at a recent press conference whether or 
not he was really going ahead with his 
drive against the unions, he snapped, “You 
are damned right I am.” 

While a Presidential blessing has not 





yet been bestowed upon the anti-Labor 
phase of the program, it is known that 
the AFL (controlling most of the build- 
ing trades unions) is not in the good 
graces of the Administration. Denuncia- 
tion by the White House of the AFL- 
sponsored WPA “strike” is indication 
enough of this fact. 

One thing is delaying the Murphy- 
Arnold drive on trade restraints. The De- 
partment cannot haul Building’s bad boys 
into court until the Anti-Trust Division 
is adequately staffed and financed. Last 
month the Department of Justice appro- 
priation bill was still jammed up in a 
Congressional conference committee. If 
passed as is, it will provide $1,115,000 for 
the Anti-Trust Division ($400,000 more 
than last year). And, obvious purpose of 
the premature newspaper barrages of 
Messrs. Murphy and Arnold was to bol- 
ster their case before Congress, hasten the 
passage of this bill. 

While the requested appropriation 
would be too small to finance a fight 
on a national front against the un- 
countable men and organizations involved, 
it will be sufficient to tackle a limited 
number of local building situations. How 
hard a tackle, remains to be seen. How 
long the tackled organizations will stay 
down is still a weightier question. 


HOUSING LOTTERY. During its 
current session the Illinois State Legisla- 


ture scratched a group of much-touted 


housing bills before it got to the star\ing 
post, then passed a dark horse as a | 
on the judges. Bills killed related to P 
lic Service Housing Corporations and y 
supported by the Chicago Real Est 
Board. The proposed corporations were 
designed to permit private capital to enter 
the slum clearance field under a pul 
franchise. They would not have to re- 
build for the slum dwellers, however, but 
could aim at whatever income group the 
market would carry.* The bills will be 
redrafted for the fall session. 

The dark-horse bill passed by the legis- 
lature seeks to raise money for slum 
clearance and low cost housing by means 
of legalized lotteries. According to the bill, 
10 per cent of the take would go to win- 
ners, 6 per cent to administration and 84 
per cent to housing. 

Sponsor of the bill is Representative 
Carmen Vacco. It was his first bill since 
becoming a member of the State house, 
and it was for that reason that it was 
passed. The legislators wanted to do their 
tyro confrere a favor and, believing the 
bill unconstitutional anyway, passed it as 
a joke—probably on the Governor who 
fortnight ago had _ neither 
vetoed it. 
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* For a more detailed explanation of the ill- 
starred Public Service Housing Corporations 
see speech by Chicago Real Estate Board Vice 
President Paul D. Angell, Arcu. Forum, Jan. 
1939, p. 16. 
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CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN'T CLOG! 
CAN'T RUST! 


EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


EASY TO 
REFILL! 


Tere) 
WASHES 
FOR 1¢! 


DELIVERS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE SOAP... 


IVORY SOAP 


in flakes or granules 


YOU'LL geta surprisingly generous return from your 
modest investment in Ivory Soap Dispensers. Not 
alone through low soap costs. But also through the 
added good-will they're certain to win for your building. 


For people like Ivory Dispenser service. These gracefully 
designed dispensers invite use... and their efficient per- 
formance matches their good looks. The quality soap they 
deliver — pure, gentle Ivory Soap— assures an unusually 
satisfying wash-up. For both face and hands. 

Whether it’s a new washroom instal!ation or a modernizing 
job, you'll find the right answer in Ivory Dispensers. An 
illustrated folder tells the complete story of these modern 
dispensers. It’s yours for the asking. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Industrial Sales Dept. 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 











National Guard Armory at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Edmund G.Good, 
Jr., architect. Architectural concrete 
used throughout. All decorative 
details cast in the forms. 











Maximum economy was essential! 


So this building was 


designed in CONCRETE 


HIS armory was designed in 1935 to cost 

$75,000. And the price tag had to stick 
even though building was delayed until 1937 
and the estimated cost had risen to $108,000. 
It was the architect’s job to meet the owner’s 
original requirements at the original cost with- 
out sacrificing structural safety, durability or 
low upkeep. 

The solution lay in finding a type of construc- 
tion which would permit each dollar to do more 
work. So the architect redesigned the structure 
for concrete. Form boards were frankly used to 
produce wall texture. The result is an outstand- 
ing building—within the budget. 

In structures of all types, concrete saves money 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE <. 


by combining structural and architectural func- 
tions in one thrifty material. Its great adaptability, 
and variety of surface textures and colors give 
wide latitude to the imaginative designer. 
Your architect or engineer can show how your 
building may be designed in concrete for beauty 
and economy. On request we will mail illus- 
trated booklet, “The NEW Beauty in Walls of 
Architectural Concrete’ (free in United States 
and Canada), or send one of our engineers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete — 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 


Architectural and Structural Functions 


mbined in ONE Firesafe, Enduring Material 
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THINGS HAVE BEEN 
HAPPENING FAST IN 
ICE REFRIGERATION 
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Q@pone is the old fashioned wooden ‘‘ice 
box”’—gone to the limbo of forgotten 
things. But ice refrigeration is today ina 
stronger position than ever before. 


For in place of the old “‘ice box’’ there is 
the modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator 
—a beauty to look at, a satisfaction to use. 


As a preserver of perishable foods this 
new-type ice refrigerator accomplishes 
truly remarkable results. It does more than 
just keep foods cold. It guards them against 
rapid drying out and against the exchang- 
ing of flavors. 


No other type of refrigerator gives foods 
the triple protection of constant cold, con- 
trolled moisture and clean-washed air. 


The new air-conditioned ice refrigerator 
costs only a third to a half as much as 
other types. A single servicing of ice lasts 
three to five days or longer. And the drip 
pan is eliminated by the use of a simple 
permanent drain. 


There is a style and size to suit every 
home and meet every commercial require- 
ment., Your local ice company will give you 
complete details—or write: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street Chicago, II. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


AWARDS 

To Miss Bevutan P. Featruerstone of Franklin, Ill, the 
Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship, providing $1,000 for advanced 
study in art in America or abroad. 


To Cram & Fereuson, architects, the J. Harleston Parker 
Medal, for excellence in design and execution of the Con- 
ventual Chapel of St. Mary and St. John in Cambridge. 


To Pierre Baiwieau of Paris, the Delano & Aldrich Scholar- 
ship for travel in the U. S., awarded by the A.L.A.’s Com- 


y) 


mittee on Education. 


COMPETITIONS 

U. S. Government Recion No. 1 Competition. John M. 
Carmody, Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
carries forward the program of Regional Competitions 
initiated last March by Secretary Morgenthau. On July 20 
Mr. Carmody announced the third of these competitions— 
for the design for the new Post Office and Court House 
Building in Montpelier, Vt., with an estimated cost of 
$400,000. 

This competition is open to all registered architects who 
are citizens of the U.S.A. and whose home offices are located 
within the confines of Region No. 1: Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Architects whose home offices are within the region above 
mentioned and in States having no registration law, and 
who are not registered in other States, are eligible to enter 
this competition upon the submission of qualifications satis- 
factory to the Federal Works Agency. Details of these 
requirements for qualifications have been published in con- 
nection with the previous Regional Competition (Arcu. 
Forum July 1939, page 44), or may be obtained by address- 
ing “Commissioner of Public Buildings, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C.” 

The author of the winning design will receive $4,000 for 
this distinction and will be paid an additional $4,000 in his 
capacity as consultant during the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications which will be prepared in the 
Public Buildings Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

Drawings called for are to be in pencil, free from render- 
ing, thus keeping to a reasonable minimum the labor in- 
volved in the competition drawings. 

Copies of the program will be available shortly after 
Aug. 15. In order to enter this competition, architects must 
apply by letter or telegram so that their names may be 
placed on record in the Public Buildings Administration. 


Insutux Guass Biock Competition No. 2—Three Stores, 
$2,500 in prizes, closing August 21. (See page 7). 


Insutux Gtass Biock Competition No. 3—A_ Dairy. 
$2,500 in prizes, closing November 20. (For full program see 
page 7). 


EDUCATION 

University oF ILiinots. Dale Nichols, artist and illustrator 
whose “End of the Hunt” was purchased by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, has been named Carnegie 
Visiting Professor of Art. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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..-You've got something there! 


IFE’S great idea was to make America 
home-conscious by publishing 8 inspiring 
designs by world-famous architects. And the 
Reliable Home Construction Co. (along with 
other alert builders) followed up with an- 
other when they actually built a “Life” Home 
and let modern automatic gas equipment 
handle the 4 major housekeeping jobs of 
cooking, refrigeration, water heating, and 
house heating. 


No other single fuel is so well suited to 
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HOW A BUILDER MADE THE MOST 
GREAT IDEAS 








the advanced standards of living represented 
by the “Life” Home designs and no other 
fuel makes building money go so far. And 
gas appliances, in addition to their superior 
performance and longer life, assure impor- 
tant savings in first cost, installation cost, 
and operating cost. 

See for yourself how “gas for the 4 big 
jobs” simplifies planning, building and 
selling! Visit the nearest All-Gas “Life” 
Home, or consult your local Gas Company. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


AvGes46 i a, 


© LIFE Home at Tenafly, N. J. Archi- 
La > Ae tect: Royal Barry Wills. Associate 
oS gs Architect: E. J. Maniscealo. Build- 
er: Reliable Home Construction Co. 
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SERVES YOU 
BETTER 


THROUGH MODERN 
GAS APPLIANCES 
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Specify JOHNS-MANVILLE | 
ASPHALT TILE 


wherever you need a decorative, 
durable, resilient flooring 
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(Continued from page 42) 


Cooper Unton, New York. Professor Edward Slater Sheiry 
has been appointed head of the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment, succeeding Professor Fred E. Foss, retired at the age 




















J-M ASPHALT TILE was selected 
for this up-to-date gymnasium- 
auditorium at St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, Lisle, Ill., because 
it provides a quiet, resilient, 
safe-traction floor that with- 
stands wear and tear with little, 
if any, maintenance. Even the 
game markings here are of J-M 


of 76. Professor Sheiry formerly headed the same department 
in Robert College, Istanbul. 


University oF Micuicgan. The Department of Landscape 
Design, established 30 years ago in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, has been transferred to the 
College of Architecture with the title of Department of 
Landscape Architecture. Its five year curriculum will lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Landscape Architecture. Title 
of the College of Architecture is now changed to College of 
Architecture and Design of which Wells Bennett is Dean. 


CotumBia University. A new course is offered this com- 
ing year in which the School of Architecture collaborates 
with the Department of Social Science. It deals with housing 
—its social purpose, the effect of slum clearance and im- 
proved environment, administration, design, housing au- 
thority, finance and the like. Experts in the related fields 
will be called upon to present detailed information under 
the direction of Carl Feiss. 


New York Universiry. The School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts will expand its Department of Industrial Design 


next fall under the direction of Gilbert Rohde. 


CALENDAR 


gan gins e \ Asphalt Tile—inlaid as an in- September 4-8. Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great 

w> s.0¥ = Sral par ! . . . ° . ° > e . ® 

ue ee Britain to meet with American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
A , 


Send for this FREE full-color brochure 


This interesting brochure suggests dozens of attrac- 
tive designs for schools, hospitals, restaurants... any 
type of public building where quiet, resilient, long- 
wearing floors are essential. It contains a plate showing 


the thirty-four beautiful 
J-M colors in plain and 
marbleized patterns that 
are adaptable to any dec- 
orative treatment. You 
will need this helpful book 
for frequent reference and 
for picturing flooring 
effects to your clients. For 
your copy and complete 
specification data on J-M 
Asphalt Tile Flooring, mail 
the coupon, today. 





One of many unusual floor designs 
possible with J-M Asphalt Tile. 











JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 
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neers, the two societies to be joined by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
who are meeting with the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. (Mechanical 
Engineers at Hotel Pennsylvania, Civil Engineers at Colum- 
bia University.) 


September 25-28. Fifteenth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C. 


September 28. International Congress of Architects as guests 
of the A.LA. leave by steamer for Old Point Comfort. 


September 29. International Congress of Architects as guests 


of the A.LA. in Williamsburg, Va. 
October 2. Architects’ Day at the New York World’s Fair. 


October 11. Architects’ Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco. 


Agency, the personnel of the office held a dinner on July 6, 
at the Willard Hotel in Washington. Over 400 persons at- 
tended, and they were addressed by Secretary Morgenthau, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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poocenee- CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ------- 7 January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
S  JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF-8, 22 E. 40th Street, New York City ! tilating Exposition, Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. S 
: ocrthing SoM Aephalt Til data and your full-color brochure de- 1! ni 
5 -M Asphalt Tile Flooring. ; MISCELLANEOUS il 
; Name ; Supervisinc Arcuirect’s Orrice. Marking the 103rd_ anni- nt 

; Addrese versary of the founding of the Supervising Architect’s Office 
City. State and the transfer of this office from the jurisdiction of the tit 
Treasury Department into the newly created Federal Works as 
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DAYTONA VILLAGE” APARTMENT PROJECT 





AGAIN PROVES THE PRACTICABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL GAS-FIRED UNITS FOR HEATING 


ELECTED FOR ANOTHER 
AYTON DEVELOPMENT! 


|) 200 JANITROL 
ANSTALLATIONS ARE SPECIFIED 


rr 


FOR THIS MODERN 
-S.H.A. HOUSING PROJECT 


enitrol individual gas-fired heating 
uits met the rigid specifications set 
o by municipal and federal engineers 
id architects for Dayton’s first 

vernment housing project. Compar- 
ive data assembled proved Janitrol 
as heating to be the most practical 
id economical heating method. 
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Up-to-the-minute in its conveniences, Daytona Village, 
Dayton, Ohio, will follow the modern trend by offering 
individually heated apartments—continuous heating 
service with a minimum of attention—with Janitrol 
Winter Air Conditioners. 

Architects found features in Janitrol that added prestige 
and value to their recommendations. Owners saw Janitrol 
advantages that meant increased return and reduced ex- 
penses as well as unusual service features to client tenants. 

Valuable basement space could be converted into 
apartments—increased rentals. Smoke stacks eliminated; 
piping simplified. Overhead expenses for heating could 
be removed. Clean gas heat—without dust, dirt or ashes 
—would save on redecorating and cleaning expenses. 
The advantage of individualized heating comfort would 
attract tenants—reduce complaints. Specify Janitrol to 

increase the value of your service to clients. 


~@—.»- SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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% Janitrol was specified be- 
cause of its superior design 
and construction features— 
a product of 30 years of 
concentrated gas heating re- 
search. It offered advantages 
especially suited to this job. 


ANITROL Poe 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS & FURNACES © BOILERS 


CIRCULATING BEATERS 


WATER HEATERS © UNIT BEATERS 
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--- Well-Known 
Paint Distributor 
Chooses BONDEX for 
His Own Use! 


OS ee Oe ee 
Houston warehouse of James Bute Company, weatherproofed 
and preserved with a treatment of No. 109 (stone gray) Bondex. 


Everyone in the Southwest knows the James Bute 
Company — grants them “inside knowledge” of 
paint through many years of experience. 

With dozens of products to choose from, this 
popular distributor selected Bondex for weather- 
proofing the Houston warehouse. 


Take a tip from an expert and specify Bondex 
on stucco, masonry, brick and metal surfaces. 














YOU ALREADY KNOW 
BONDEX - THE worLos 
STANDARD WATERPROOF 
CEMENT PAINT « «4 «¢ 
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sprees | meer BONDEX-PRIMER 
+ = Zt PREPARES ANY SURFACE 
As HH Z| (POROUS OR 
HH faavemaes HTH ZZ} NON POROUS 
sini SUMO, PAINTED OR 
=S UNPAINTED) | 
SS BONDEX FoR BONDEX 
8 PRIMER . 
S USE COUPON 
\S THe REARDON COT ES B E LOW ece 
"certain 
THE REARDON CO., 2200 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me illustrated folder on Bondex-Primer 
and Bondex. 
Name___ — 
Firm ieee —_—— 
Address___ — 
State__ be 
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(Continued from page 46) 


Postmaster General Farley, J. M. Carmody, newly appointed 
Federal Works Administrator, Charles D. Maginnis and by 
several other administrative officers in the Government’s 
building activities. 

Five major building organizations are now grouped to- 
gether in the Federal Works Agency, each under a Com- 
missioner; Public Buildings Administration, Public Works 
Administration, Works Projects Administration (formerly 
Works Progress Administration) , Public Roads Administra- 
tion (formerly Bureau of Public Roads) , and U.S. Housing 
Authority. Of these the Public Buildings Administration, 
with some additions, is the former Public Buildings Branch, 
Procurement Division of the Treasury Department. 

The Supervising Architect’s Office had its genesis in the 
appointment by President Andrew Jackson of Robert Mills 
as Federal Architect on July 6, 1836. To the man who de- 
signed the Washington Monument was entrusted the direc- 
tion of new Federal buildings then contemplated, including 
the Treasury Building. The design of this famous monument, 
as is well known in the profession, set the type for Wash- 
ington’s public buildings from the day in 1836 down to the 
present. 

In the early days of the Republic, the construction of 
new Federal buildings was a matter entrusted to the Presi- 
dent. There is no lack of evidence that Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Jackson took great personal interest 
in this work and in the selection of the architects. To the 
Treasury, however, soon fell most of the responsibility for 
the building of our public works. 

The newly titled Public Buildings Administration is under 
Commissioner W. E. Reynolds, who as Assistant Director 
of Procurement, was head of the former Public Buildings 
Branch for six years. The principal subdivisions of the 
Administration and their principal officers are: 

Office of Supervising Architect 

Louis A. Simon, Supervising Architect (whose announced 
retirement as of June 1 last has been postponed for one 
year by an Executive Order of the President) . 

Office of the Supervising Engineer 

Neal A. Melick, Supervising Engineer 
Office of Fiscal Manager 

E. R. Witman, Fiscal Manager 
Office of Buildings Manager 

Charles A. Peters, Buildings Manager 
Office of Office Manager 

John H. Schaefer, Office Manager 
Office of Planning and Space Control 

C. J. Guthridge, Chief of Planning 

Serving in an administrative and advisory capacity to 
the Commissioner is LeRoy Barton, with the title of Archi- 
tectural Adviser. He exercises a general supervision over the 
office of the Supervising Architect and the Consulting Archi- 
tects, and the administrative direction of the Advisory 
Boards of Architectural Design and Structural Engineering. 

On the Technical Staff of the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration are, in addition to Mr. Barton: N. Max Dunning, 
Architect Assistant; Walton C. Clark, Engineer Assistant; 
Chester L. Post and Allen W. Stephens, Consulting Engi- 
neers. 

Consulting Architects: Howard L. Cheney, William Dewey 
Foster, Gilbert S. Underwood and Rudolph Stanley-Brown. 

On the Administrative Staff are B. C. Gardner, Personnel 
Officer; Harry G. Hunter, Engineer Counselor; and Beverly 
Thompson, Acting Chief Counsel. 
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MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect 
Henry C. Pelton, Associate 


Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc., 
Contractors 


Much more than “steel windows” was 
specified by James Gamble Rogers for 
this mammoth hospital and much more 
has been delivered by Fenestra. 
Adequate daylight is one essential 
that is assured by “Fenmark” and “Pro- 
jected Fenmark” Windows. Another is 
ample fresh air, provided by easy- 
opening ventilators which afford 100% 
window opening if desired. Even when 
open, these better windows provide 
weather protection: In “Projected” types, 
open-out vents form canopies over 
Openings; open-in vents deflect drafts 





HEAVY CASEMENT-TYPE $ 


BY AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURER 


as Oo 8s 7 ita? 





upward, shed water to the outside. 

Fenestra Screens for all Fenmark 
Windows permit complete operation of 
vents without touching screens; are 
quickly and safely attached or removed 
from the inside...Glass is washed on 
both sides safely from within the room. 

And every demand of the architect 
for attractive lines and glass areas 
of pleasing proportions is fully 
met. Complete details will be gladly 
furnished upon request. See Fenestra 
Catalog in SWEET'S for 1939 (30th 
Consecutive Year). 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Name 


Address 


Please send free literature, as follows: 
| Heavy Casement-Type Steel Windows 
| Detention Steel Windows 
| Residence Steel Casements 











One of many types of Fenestra Fenmark 
Windows. When equipped with Fenestra 
Flat Screens—on the inside for the swing 
leaves, on the outside for the sill vents—— 
screens are attached or removed quickly 
and safely from the inside. 
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From Coler 
to Roof! 


From damp-proofing of founda- 
tions, masonry and brick work to 
permanently sheathing outside walls 
and roofs, from drip-pans and flash- 
ings to vapor-sealing every inside 
surface —no other product can 
compare with Brownskin and 
Copperskin for performance, per- 
manence and low cost! Brownskin 
is a super-building paper — 
weather-proof, rot-proof, insect- 
proof, and the most effective, 
economical vapor-seal. It is creped 
to s-t-r-e-t-c-h with strains. 
Copperskin combines the perfect 


vapor-sealing and damp-proofing 
of pure sheet copper at one-fifth 
the cost. 


FREE rite rovers 


Useful and authoritative “20 Uses and 
Diagrams of Copperskin in Commercial 
Buildings—Public Works—Residences” 
and “‘Vapor-Seal with Copperskin and 
Brownskin.” 


DEALERS: Write about Franchise. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


BROWNSKIN -— 
ASPHALT COATING 


20 LOW COST USES 





Cross Section 





The large auditorium 
without public-address 


system. Reverberation 


time 2 sec. Reflecting 
panel desirable. 


The movie theater 
Stationary speakers allow 
more directional treat- 
ment. 


|The legitimate theater 
Reverberation time 1 '/ 
sec. Do not allow the vol- 
ume to become too large. 


The concert hall 
Reverberation time 2 sec. 
Wood reflecting surfaces 
and floor. 


The examples given above 
are generally applicable 
but the designer must 
analyze each specific 
| problem on its merits. 


be engaged. 
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(Continued from page 134) 


DESIGN EXAMPLES 


Plan and Section 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 
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Where exact results are necessary, an acoustical engineer should 
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Bill: They certainly do dress-up railroad cars these days. 


Ed: Yes. I understand they use Masonite Tempered Presdwood. Boy! That 














board has to be tough to stand up in a railroad car. It’s light weight, too. 

f 

: 
Mill: Our architect wants us to remodel our living-room with Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood. He says we can get a great many different, expensive- 
looking effects with it. And it won’t cost much. 

; ’ ° “Ws F 

Ed: Why nottry it, Bill? A dozen of my other friends have and they are com- 
pletely sold on it. Tempered Presdwood can be painted or enameled. And it 

f looks swell in its own natural, brown finish. 
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FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
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THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


* > . 
MASONITE CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT AF-1 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me FREE sample and more infor- 


mation about Masonite Tempered Presdwood for 
mew and remodeled homes. 


Here’s Bill's Remodeled Living-room—The upper walls and 
ceiling are durable, moisture-resistant Masonite Tempered Presdwood, painted 
gull-grey. The wainscot is the same material, unpainted. Ideal for homes with 
children, because Masonite Tempered Presdwood resists scuffing, and does 
not show finger marks. The built-in desk and bookshelves are Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood, clear-varnished. 
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Name__ = 
Address__ : 
City _ State__ 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE @® | 
THE AR( hg TURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila., Pa. Yearly VOLUME 7! 
FORT Subscription: U. S. A. Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single issues, Number 
including Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office a ' ‘ 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





$4,380 million if granted the powers au- 
thorized in the ill-fated amendments. 

More conservative, the independent 
New York Times editorially attributed 
USHA’s smarting defeat to the “wide- 
spread concern over the long-continued 
failure of the Government to put its ordi- 
nary finances in order.” Concluded the 
Times: “The case for public housing 
grants and public housing subsidies re- 
mains as good as ever.” 

Having passed the Senate, the USHA 
bill theoretically need not go back to 
_where it started when it is considered in 
the next session of the 76th Congress. But. 
practically, it must. Reasons: the Senate 
wrote into the bill a provision that $200 
million of the $800 million boost in’ bor- 
rowing-lending power be earmarked for 
“rural” housing projects, and another pro- 
vision that cities seeking USHA assistance 
must ante 10 per cent of a project’s cost 
in cold cash (instead of 10 per cent in 
tax exemption as now is the case). USHA, 
itself, feels that the former provision 
would seriously cripple the amendment, 
that the latter would kill it altogether— 
even if passed. Few cities are rich enough 
to make outright cash contributions to 
the cause of housing. 

Highlight of the Congressional hearings 
on the proposed USHA amendments 
(later quoted on the House floor) was 
USHAdministrator Nathan Straus’ bland 
answer to a question as to what percent- 
age of housing project occupants were 
coming from demolished slum dwellings; 
“I do not know. . . . It is not very im- 
portant.” The House thought it was im- 
portant, and the name of Nathan Straus, 
already far from the top of Congress’ 
popularity list, dropped down several 
pegs. But, no matter what the position 
of his name on their list, Congressmen 
cannot fire Mr. Straus. He took office in 
1937, still has three more years to serve 
with only the remotest possibility of de- 
thronement. Thus, the U. S. Housing Act 
states that “The Administrator shall serve 
for a term of five years and shall be re- 
movable by the President upon notice 
and hearing for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance but for no other cause.” Nathan 
Straus is the only Federal administrator 
sitting on such a cushion. 


CIO THREATENS. Labor also 
marched in last month’s parade of build- 
ing news-makers. Thus, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations outlined a Nation- 
wide invasion of the ranks of Building 
Labor, chartered the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee to do the 
work, appointed jovial, bushy-eyebrowed 
A. (for Alma) Denny Lewis, 50-year-old 
brother of CIO’s President John L., to 
head the drive. 

CCWOC’s purpose is to organize the 
9% million unorganized building workers 
and perhaps reorganize some of the 





800,000 already in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor fold. Its ways and means: 
initiation fees will be non-existent (at 
least for the time being) and dues will 
be only $1.50 per month—quite attrac- 
tive in the fact of AFL’s charges which 
run as high as $500 for initiation and $10 
per month for dues. (Payments to AFL 
cover certain benefits such as retirement 
income, ete.) To attract public opinion— 
particularly that of contractors—to their 





Wide World 


UCWOC’s Alma Denny Lewis 


side of the fence, CIO put an over-size 
plank in its new platform eliminating the 
unauthorized strikes, jurisdictional dis- 
putes and lock-outs so prevalent in AFL- 
controlled building labor. 

Ail this is evident in the pages of pro- 
motional publicity which CIO dealt to the 
Press. But, informed observers see other 
motives in UCWOC’s formation. CIO's 
attack upon Building may turn out to be 
a flanking attack aimed indirectly at other 
goals. One of these goals is held to be the 
organization of workers in plants which 
produce building materials. Another is 
elimination of discrimination by building 
trades against materials and equipment 
manufactured by plants already CIO- 
organized. 

The flanking attack may be directed at 
the dethroning of “Big Bill” Hutcheson, 
ezar of AFL’s huge carpenters union and 
AFL’s strongest single leader—Mr. Green 
notwithstanding. With Hutcheson’s down- 
fall, the path to CIO-AFL peace and, per- 
haps, unity would be considerably cleared. 
If so, CIO’s John L. Lewis would surely 
be top man in the reunited labor front. 

The flanking attack may also be di- 
rected at the creation of improved public 
opinion toward CIO in general. Today it 
is generally considered more belligerent, 
more destructive and less reasonable than 
AFL, and employers (with the possible 
exception of builders) usually prefer the 
latter. If CIO can clean up the building 
labor situation, as it promises to do, ac- 
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cruing public favor will cast the who! 
CIO organization in better light. 

The flanking attack may further be ¢ 
rected at the 1940 presidential election 
Mr. Lewis realizes that the official les 
dership of Building Labor is predomi 
nantly Republican, that CIO inroads into 
that field might convert many a construc 
tion worker to ClO-Liberal-New Deal 
ways of thinking—and voting. 

Big question is whether or not CIO's 
attack will ever accomplish its goals. AFL 
thinks not. Its reasons: 1) CIO has 
quietly tried to organize Building Labor 
on a local basis many times before (nota- 
bly in Louisville and Rochester), has 
failed each time. 2) Even AFL with a 
big head start has been unable to organize 
more than 10 per cent of the workers in 
the vast home building field. 


AFL ANSWERS. While AFL words 
indicate that little fear is held for CIO's 
threatened invasion of the building field 
(see above) , AFL actions speak otherwise. 
Meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. last month 
the Executive Council of AFL’s Building 
and Construction Trades Department and 
the Labor Relations Committee of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica came to an agreement which weakened 
the biggest plank in UCWOC’s new plat- 
form, vied closely with FHA’s interest rate 
reduction (see page 2, col. 1) as the big- 
gest building news of the month. Reduced 
to four words, that all-important agree- 
ment read “no more jurisdictional strikes.” 

Also from Atlantic City came word that 
little-known John P. Coyne of the Oper- 
ating Engineers Union had been elected 
as President of AFL’s Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department to fill the 
vacancy left by the recent death of erst- 
while conservative Joseph A. McInerney. 
In President Coyne’s hands rests the task 
of settling all forthcoming jurisdictional 
disputes, all of which will be referred to 
him for adjudication if local efforts fail.* 
Crux of the no-strike agreement is the fact 
that, while disputes are being reviewed, 
the union handling the work in question 
at the time of the dispute will continue 
at work pending the decision. The con 
tractors’ part in the no-strike agreement 
is their promise to respect Coyne’s deci 
sions, enforce them. 

At the close of the Labor-Contractor 
Conference Coyne translated the agree 
ment into action, telegraphed unions on 
some 300 struck construction jobs to r 
turn their men (estimated at 15,000 t 
20,000) to work. Then, commenting o 
what he called “a by-product of technic: 
progress that has given us better buili 
ing,’ Coyne said, “If, as I believe, we ha. 

(Continued on page 40) 
* Former Referee Dr. John Lapp resig! 


months ago when several large AFL uni 
refused to abide by his decisions. 
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TO TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENTS 


OPENS NEW FIELD FOR CREATIVE TALENT 


© Full Description of All 
Refer to Sanymetal 
of Sweet’s for 1939, 
Catalog 20/21. 


@ Toilet room facilities are used jointly and ona 
basis of equality wherever people gather for work 
or play. Individuals either appreciate or resent 
toilet facilities. A toilet room environment that 
is out of step with present day standards for bet- 
ter living is a negative factor. It induces ill-will. 


Toilet room environments that arouse a sense of 
well-being and encourage thoughtful appreci- 
ation of such facilities are being created with 
Sanymetal Porcena Toilet Partitions in all types 
of buildings. 


Unrestricted scope in designing toilet room en- 
vironments is provided by Sanymetal's five 
distinct types of toilet partitions. Three of these 
types are fabricated of the ageless material, 
porcelain enamel. "The Academy" is one of 
these types and provides a generous margin of 
years of sanitary service and protection against 


obsolescence. Sanymetal Porcena Partitions 
present a glass hard surface of porcelain enamel 
in a variety of fadeless colors that always looks 
new because these panels can be wiped clean 
as easily as the surface of a kitchen range. 
Furthermore, porcelain enamel is moisture-proof 
and rust-proof; resists the corrosive nature of 
ordinary acids; and cannot absorb odors. 


All five types of Sanymetal Toilet Partitions 
embody time tried features discovered by 23 
years of research and experience in making over 
45,000 toilet partition installations in every type 
of building. Modern toilet room environments are 
worthy of the space required for their instal- 
lation. The Sanymetal representative in your 
vicinity is ready to help you plan suitable 
toilet room environments. Consult him. Write 


for Catalog No. 76 if you do not have a copy. 
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Ms aneese: 
| | Limited service being offered the small home t 
i | ba. builder. Above, by Howard G. Elwell, Small > 
Hi et Ty = Home Service of Southern California, Inc. 

ghd TER s | W Right, by Arthur E. Koelle of the St. Louis 
| TT ad “ Chapter, A. I. A. 
4 a a 
i DR. DR 
x “4 a 
, Start of a Fine Arts Center.—First 
unit in University of Indiana’s 
projected group at Bloomington, 
Ind.—a Hall of Music. Eggers & 
Higgins, A. M. Strauss, associate 
architects; Lee Simonson, theater 
i consultant. Future units: a Fine 
} Arts Building and an _ open-air 
R ; theater. 
i 
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In the teaching of art, school activities point out new trends. Left, Moholy-Nagy’s School of Design in Chicago works out machine cuts w! 


permit cold bending of wood, Center, University of Southern California’s College of Architecture and Fine Arts has advanced students mod: 


ee 


a future airport. Right, New York’s Cooper Union students contribute to apartment space-saving with a folding telephone seat. 


(Forum of Events continued on page ‘-/ 
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McCrory’s outstanding unit in Miami Beach, 
of Brasco Stainless Steel Store Front 
Construction. Architect, W.M. Simpson, 
McCrory Stores Corporation, New York. 






When you select Brasco, 
you automatically help to 
assure a successful career for 
your client's business, by giv- 
ing him every advantage of 
unfailing sales appeal and 
lasting beauty. 


Brasco is far ahead in ultra- 
modern design, the effective 
use of all the newer metals and 
finishes, in brilliant, harmoniz- 
ing charm, sound strength, 
dependable glass safety. 





Our complete and unified line in both Rolled and 
Extruded Constructions is the result of over 30 years’ 
experience, and offers not only sash, jamb, sill and 
bar units, but every complementary item from side- 
walk to coping, essential to the faithful interpretation 
of your store front ideas and designs. Coupon will 
bring Samples and Details. 
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Solid Stainless Steel, Aluminum, 
Bronze, Copper, Extruded Bronze or 
Extruded Aluminum, in Any Finish. 
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One of the McMillan stores in the Detroit area. A modern 
**streamlined” store front of Brasco Alumilited Aluminum 
Construction. Architects, Giffels @ Vallet, Detroit. 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) ILLINOIS 
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H BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. : 
t Send Samples and Details of Brasco Modern Store 5 
; Front Construction. ; 
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The public liked these.—Of more than 400 murals in the New York World’s Fair, these two won out as best interior and best exterior in a 
popular vote sponsored by Mural Artists Guild: Mobile mural in Ford building by Henry Billings; “Maintaining America’s Skills” on the 
WPA building, by Philip Guston, under the direction of the Federal Art Project. 





International News Photo @ Harris & Ewing 


John M. Carmody, Administrator of Federal W. E. Reynolds, now Commissioner of Public Robert L. Davison, “spark-plug boy.” picked 
Works Agency in which are PWA, WPA, Buildings Administration, formerly — in by Secretary Hopkins to see how we can 
USHA, PRA and PBA. Procurement Division. pep up building industry. 
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Columbia Pictures Corp. 
© I 


lf you've forgotten how the U. S. Senate Chamber looks. here’s a The circular bookcase goes round and round by motor and dii 
replica of it made for the movie, “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” tories come out where wanted by Importer’s Guide clerks. 


(Forum of Events continued on page 
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FOR RADIATOR HEAT 
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G-E FURNACE (oil or gas) for steam, 
hot water or vapor. Probably the most 
beautifully designed furnace you’ve 
ever seen. Compact — easy to install 
— economical to operate. 


FOR RESIDENCES 





AIR CONDITIONING UNITS — for one 
room—or for the entire house. Avail- 
able with air-cooled or evaporative- 
cooled condenser. G-E air conditioning 
units are unusually quiet in operation. 
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G-E WINTER AIR CONDITIONER (oil or 
gas). One of the most popular of all 
G-E units. Compact in size — highly 
efficient in operation. Heats, humidi- 
fies, filters and circulates warm air. 


FOR STORES, SHOPS, ETC. 
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INSTALL A G-E “PACKAGED WEATHER” 
unit for low cost air conditioning. 
\vailable in a complete range of sizes 
Low installation costs. Low operating 
costs. 





FOR A SPLIT SYSTEM 





INCORPORATES ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
of radiator heat plus winter air con- 
ditioning — A G-E Furnace (oil or gas) 
with Conditioner Unit. Summer cool- 
ing may be added. Priced right. 


AIR CIRCULATORS 





FOR ATTIC VENTILATION in homes, for 
exhaust service and air circulation in 
commercial establishments. Two sizes 
and various models, all using G-E 
Aphonic Fan for unusual quietness. 
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(Continued from page 12) 





CONAN 


How the interiors of our grandfather's day appear to 
our sophisticated eyes is shown in a recent exhibition at 
Lawrenceville School. Sponsored by the WPA Index of 
American Design, the fifteen water color drawings in- 
cluded these four works by Perkins Harnly, well known 


for his interpretations of the Victorian interior. The 





rapidity with which public taste swings through its wide 





a arc makes us a bit uneasy as to just how our own grand- 
A dentist’s waiting room, 1900-10, showing late Garfield influence. ‘ . : ee 
children will regard our efforts in tubular furniture and 


the sanitary austerity we choose as our background. 
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: Portrait of a bar, by courtesy of William A. Condron, whose grandfather 
opened it on First Avenue, New York, in 1880. 






Early Victorian town house parlor. Settee and chai 
designed by John Henry Belter. 


<— Late Victorian bathroom, an adaptation of the Eng!) 
Eastlake manner. 


(Forum of Events continued on page |?) 
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INSIDE SCREENS 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Secures Top Window Value 
for $50,000,000.00 Investment 


Some 65,800 Fenestra Bonderized Steel Windows — chiefly 
Casements in Fenestra Bonderized Steel Casings —are being 
installed in Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's “Park- 
chester,” the world's largest housing project. Representing an 
investment of upward of $50,000,000.00, the development 
will house about 50,000 people, in 12,269 apartments con- 
taining 42,000 rooms. 

Metropolitan chose Fenestra Casements over other makes 
and types of windows both because Fenestra Windows are 
better suited for buildings erected for long-term investment 
purposes, and because Fenestra Casements afford many dis- 
tinctive features for better living. The latter include. 


1. BETTER VENTILATION—swing leaves open out, de- 
flecting inward even breezes blowing parallel to the wall. 
Some casements provide 100% opening, as compared to 
50% opening, maximum, for double hung type windows. 

2. MORE DAYLIGHT—slender, steel frames and muntins 
provide larger glass areas. There are no weight boxes or 
other bulky construction. 

3. EASIER OPENING—Fenestra Casements always open 
easily, even in wet weather, even when freshly painted. Steel 
never warps, shrinks, swells, binds, sticks or splinters. 

4. SAFER CLEANING—glass is washed on both sides 
from inside a room. No sitting backward upon the sill; no 
ladders, no scaffolds. 

5. SUPERIOR WEATHER-TIGHTNESS — double contact 
of swing leaf against frame, with leaf drawn tight by power- 
ful, cam-action lock. 

6. BETTER SCREENS—bronze mesh in Bonderized steel 
frames. Quickly, easily, safely attached on inside of Case- 
ments. No marking or numbering. 

7. GREATER BEAUTY—graceful frames, muntins and 
hardware which add beauty inside and outside. 


8. INCREASED FIRE RESISTANCE—steel does not burn; 


steel casements retard spreading of fires through windows. 


9. LOWER FIRST COST—Fenestra Casements and Casings 
come complete, assembled, Bonderized, primed; save installa- 
tion time, labor, material. 


10. LOWER UPKEEP —Fenestra's Bonderized finish, in 
conjunction with proper field painting, protects against rust, 
saves repainting expense. No rotting or splintering. No 
weights or cords to replace or repair. 


For complete details, mail coupon. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2252 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Please send me free literature, as follows: 
[ | New Fenestra Catalog of Residence 
Casements. 


7 + Name 
Address 


America’s Oldest and Laraest Steel Window Manufacturer City 
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English week-end houses and vacation cottages . 


technical publications on air conditioning, libraries. college buildings, schools. 


WEEK-END HOUSES, COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS, edited by 
Alan Hastings. The Architectural Press, London. 112 pp., 160 half. 


tone illustrations, 120 plans. 844 x 11. 7s.6d. } 


There are probably dozens of times as many vacation cottages 
in the U.S. as there are in any country abroad. Even a casual 
survey of the number of summer houses on lakes, at the sea- 
side and other resorts would suggest the existence of a far from 
insignificant field of activity. Indicative of the lack of pro- 
fessional interest in such work is the fact that only two books 
have appeared which even pretend to cover the subject, and 
both of them were published in Europe. “Ferienhaiiser”, the 
first, was reviewed in the issue of October 1937. It is still the 
| best in the field. 
Most of our week-end houses and vacation cottages are built 
LUBETKIN AND TECTON, ARCHITECTS. without benefit of architect—or much else for that matter. 
A few companies do a tidy business in furnishing ready-built 
inexpensive houses for this special market. It is unfortunate 
that the cheapness of the product has tended to discourage 
architectural services, because from the design point of view 
< this type of shelter has unusual interest. It presents nice prob- 
om lems in light but durable construction, and it offers oppor- 
tunities for experimentation in both planning and design not 
often encountered where a more ambitious year-round house 
is involved. Design for close relationship with the out of doors, 
for multiple, intensive use of space is probably more easily 
studied in the week-end house than in any other type. That 
the mere fact of architectural attention does not necessarily 
mean that these opportunities are met is well illustrated by 
many houses selected by Mr. Hastings for his collection. The 
thoroughgoing British ugliness of these examples compares 
very favorably with the worst our jerrybuilders have produced. 
The reason the book has been given this much attention 1s 














because it contains a number of houses, some of which are 
illustrated here, which suggest the possibilities afforded by this 
field. 

The week-end house by Lubetkin and Tecton is one of a pair 
built in a rural location outside of London, and has a reinforced 
concrete structure of unusual interest. A full-size two-bedroom 
house, it is a de luxe version of the vacation cottage. Also sub- 
stantial, but less imaginative, is the house by Reginald Kirby, 
built at a seaside resort for week-end use by a group of six 
people; the construction is that of a year-round house. Classified 
as a “bungalow”’—presumably a small house for permanent 
occupancy—the pleasing design by Crickmay and Sons offers 
many suggestions for vacation cottages. As indicated by these 
three examples, a defect of the book is the lack of good inex 
pensive summer houses of light construction, and with a 
minimum of interior finish. 

The book contains illustrations of about seventy buildin; 
representing the work of over fifty architects. A good fiftee! 
of the houses are worth studying. The examples are divid 
into three sections; the first deals with houses and cottages 
England; the second with week-end houses on the contine 
the third with bungalows. Each building is illustrated w 
plans and photographs, and information is given on the 
materials, and costs. Most of the houses range in price f 
$7,500 to $2,500, and would cost more in this country. A | 
introduction discusses some of the special problems  presen' ed 
by the week-end house. 





l 
} 
} 
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CRICKMAY AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Buiusrearep here in cross-section is the 
steel tongue and groove joint construction of GY PSTEEL 
PLANK*. It makes a continuous 2-inch I-Beam that 
permits concentrated loads on one PLANK to be dis- 
tributed over adjacent units because the steel tongue is 
always in direct shear—locked to provide a low-cost, uni- 
formly strong surface for every type of roof-deck, and 
for office, apartment, residential and other floors. 

Despite the solidity of this construction, PLANK is 
light and flexible enough for use on curved surfaces. It is 


handled as cheaply and easily as wood—can be cut, 


Plank is flexible —can be 
used on curved surfaces. 





Gypsteel metal bound Plank may 
be driven up like lumber. 


sawed, bored, or nailed, and no skill is required to install 
it. Joints can come at random, 

In addition to PLANK’s features of strength, it gives 
you the same fire protection as masonry, without mason- 
ry’s high cost or troublesome installation. You can save 
on initial cost, and usually on lower fire insurance rates. 

Full information on GYPSTEEL PLAN K is given ina 
special 28-page Plank Bulletin.Write for your copy today. 

DID YOU KNOW? 
2” of gypsum composition used in PLAN K is the equiva- 
lent in insulating value of an eight-inch masonry wall. 


GYPSTEEL PLANK is a complete structural unit shaped like lumber. 
Made of extra dense, nailable gypsum. All four sides are bound with 
galvanized steel tongues and grooves which lock to form a strong, 
continuous I-BEAM. Center is reinforced with steel wire mesh. Vermin- 
proof, termite-proof. Will not shrink or warp. 

*The term PLANK as applied to cementitious building products is 
a trade-mark of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Structural Gypsum Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tomorrow Town 
Forum: 

. Lam sorry you did not mention my 
name as Coordinating Architect for the 
Town of Tomorrow. . . . 1 am proud of 
having been connected with it... and 
am one of its strongest defenders. . 

. . . Regarding your “Poll of Public 
Opinion,” there seemed to be so many 
considerations, such as kind of weather, 
location of house in regard to the en 
trances, type of visitor questioned, the 
fact that a great many people were not 
even aware that there were fifteen houses, 
etc., that I assumed you would not go 
so far as to actually classify these houses 
into groups and thereby judge them for 
publication. Of course, it’s not my head 
ache that you classify a certain house as 
being in Group 3 and thereby give the 
impression that the architect of that house 
had a less acceptable job in the eves of 
the public than one you place in Group 
1, for I shall not face the possible resent- 
ment that those architects may hold 
against THe Forum for making this haz 
ardous judgment, but basing these con- 
clusions on a two days’ trial with so 
many loopholes isn’t fair to the public, 
the Fair or the manufacturers. 

I do not criticize the point of view 
you take regarding the choice of type, 
or for saying that it is more a Town 
of Today than a Town of Tomorrow, and 
it is your editorial prerogative to attempt 
to give the impression that the public 
interest seemed to be mostly among the 
modern houses. | had assumed, however, 
that THe Forum would have gathered 
two very important points. The first was 
that this was a purely commercial ven 
ture. These were to be “demonstration 
houses” showing contemporary building 
materials in houses of varied design. (The 
misnomer “Town of Tomorrow” was a 
publicists’ idea, not ours.) The Fair au 
thorities specified that this project had 
to pay its own way, and you know how 
far from rosy the building materials 
manufacturers’ game was and is today. 
Unlike a good many ventures tackled by 
the Fair in which the attitude was taken 
that the “dream” was paramount and to 
hell with the expense, we looked at this 
thing from a purely practical point of 
view and faced the facts. You will be 
interested to know that the Town of To- 
morrow was paid for by the manufac- 
turers’ participation fees amounting to 
$325,000, before the houses were opened. 
This is a record which few projects in 
this Fair or any other can point to. Sec 
ondly, you will be particularly interested 
to know that the so-called modern houses 
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appealed least to the manufacturers and it is much easier to clean but that dirt 

that we had great difficulty in selling is more apparent. T would put both on 

participation in them. I would go so far the credit side.” So, probably, would most 

as to say that had all the houses been men and a few obsessed and otherwise 

of a modern type, which you or I might unoccupied women. But I wish to speak 

have preferred, the whole project) would for myself and, [ am sure, the large ma- 

have been a flat failure... . jority of housewives who would like to 
Orro TreGcen consolidate their gains and not have more 


housework added to take up the slack 
New York, N. Y. left by each labor-saving device. 
Tue Forum cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Stoll specifically mentions plain 
Architect Teegen in discounting its poll of surfaces and many windows as especially 
public opinion. Procedure was typical — of dirt-revealing. This is no news to anyone 


usual practice in such matters and should who has long been actively engaged in 





have given an accurate reaction. Certainly the never ending struggle against Demon 
the research was undertaken objectively. THe Dirt. Why are my girls’ school and play 
ForuM printed the facts as it found them. dresses always of a patterned cloth? Be- 
It would be a fine idea if the Fair could cause one can find very charming prints 
manage a larger poll over a longer period and plaids which do not show. stains, 
by providing facilities for Fair-goers to ex- superficial soil, or mends as readily as a ' 
press their preferences regarding its houses. plain material. Likewise for the modern 
The information would be useful to everyone house, texture or pattern for more. sur- j 
in the building business. Tue Forum has faces will relieve the eye as well as the 
enough faith in what it did, however, to cleaning department. We have stunning 
wager a thin dime that the results of such fabrics and wall papers and veneers 
a poll would check substantially with THe a-plenty to respond to the ingenious ar- 
Forum’s. THe Forum regrets if it has given rangement of architect or decorator. And 
offense to any of the architects involved, but what we do not have we will get if the 
if this professional journal is to be completely demand is created. At present, undoubt- - 
deprived of its critical function, then it might edly, the plain colored linoleum is much 
as well turn the job over to the women’s more attractive than any of the all over 
magazines which find nothing but romantic patterns on the market. But it is cruel 
beauty in every house published. to put the former on a kitchen floor. Let 
It may be a matter for rejoicing that The us have a few moments between mop- 
Town is a financial success, but THe Forum pings! 
is sorry that those who were responsible for I hope that over indulgence in glass is 
making it what it is today (not tomorrow) now recognized by most architects as 
will find in that fact fresh encouragement to something to be guarded against. In the 
go out and do the same thing next time. The first place, its charm is gone with the 
opinion remains that something more forward first finger mark. It shows everything: 
looking also would have been a financial suc- and you cannot just wipe it off. The 
cess and might have made a contribution to whole surface must be washed. Happily, 
one of the most important problems in the glass brick neither shows such superficial 
U. S—selling home ownership to the public. dirt nor is it so difficult to wash. So it 
—Fd. is a solution where light is the only de- 
sideratum. But there have already been 
Women and Children First heard complaints simply of too much sun. 
Forum: Soon the howls about breakage and _ re 
... As an enthusiastic disciple of mod- placement expenses are due. I am evilly 
ern, I see the need for more constructive waiting for the first news from a cocktail 
criticism of accomplished work, and wel- party of one of our football huskies walk 
come the July Forum’s innovation of ing right through a glass floor-to-ceiling 
architects’ and owners’ comments on the job while innocently advancing to pick 
Modern Houses in America. Here we have a flower in the outdoors that has been 
material which is very important to such so successfully allowed to “penetrate.” 
criticism. What do the insurance people think « 
Take the evidence of William Roger the current cult for super-shiny floor 
Stoll and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. The hazard is twofold: capricious gla 
“Due to plain surfaces and many win- and skiddiness. 
dows, the modern house is easier to clean How can the next generation learn ‘> 
and for the same reason harder to keep walk on these floors? We will have » 
clean looking than the traditional,” says equip them with skates. And have 5 
Mr. Stoll. ever seen a dog try to walk across « 
And Mr. Kohler: “Mrs. Kohler says (Continued on page 64) 
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on This candidate doesn’t indulge 
And | in fancy promises. He stands 
the squarely on his record. He 
ubt- ff points to thousands of walls 
uch that have been washed and re- 
over ; washed again and again. For 
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real washability is a big advantage of flat paint 
made with Dutch Boy White-Lead and Lead 





Mixing Oil. 
ss is 4 Real washability means two things. (1) The 
as beauty of this paint is not destroyed by hard 


the 


scrubbings. (2) Those scrubbings actually get 
the 


you somewhere. The test panel at the right 
ung: | shows how stubborn stains and dirt really do 
he “come out in the wash.” Walls that can be kept 

















mY clean do not need to be repainted so often. 
“4 ‘ Therefore, real washability means a real econ- 
0 1 . 
1 omy for your client. 
ae- 
eee But there’s more to the story of Dutch Boy 
sun. j money-saving than that. This paint has all the 
| re durability for which white-lead has long been aa _ 0" . a — of poy ain — _ —— way 
. ; . . . ’ hite- ixin u. Horizontal streaks show how t 
villy : famous. It mixes quickly, spreads easily and ce ee ee 
ktail has hig f was defaced with various enemies of interior paint. Swath shows 
Ik 1as high coverage—800 sq. ft. per gal. on smooth marks completely removed by washing with soap and water. 
valk } plaster. Those three qualities mean low first 
iling cost. Then add long wear and real cleanability, 
a r and you have long-run economy also. 
eC) 
' DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
} a 
ik « 
Or 
nN 
e NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
\ 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago: 
This is the slogan of the national advertising 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland ; 722 Chest- 
' pre oe ab cree done sane sence’ nut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
of this campaign ~~ senatiine willab eae 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Widener Building, Phila. 
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HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION 


(Continued from page 206) 





stead exemption. The Oklahoma analysis 
underlines the fact that the easiest way 
to do it is to raise the property tax rate, 
which hurts tenants and large home own- 
ers alike. More equitable technique is 
that adopted by Iowa and Louisiana 
which have set up special credit funds 
from the proceeds of other taxes. The 
amount of money available in those funds 
determines the size of the exemption. 
This method of compensating for tax 
loss permits the State to cut the ex- 
emption to fit its pocketbook; if the 
treasury cannot afford a large exemption 
it is not law-bound to give one. On the 
other hand, a credit fund is somewhat 
more expensive to administer than 
straight exemption, and a variable ex- 
emption is also harder on the home 
owner who cannot gauge his next year’s 
tax payment. Wyoming also has a credit 
fund, but the exemption is always $500 
regardless of the amount of revenue 
available. None of the other States have 
been as direct in replacing revenue losses, 
but many of them have seen to it that 
certain of their obligations were not jeop- 
ardized. Five States—Minnesota, Florida, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia and Georgia— 
exclude levies for the servicing of prior 
debts from the general exemption laws. 


Effect on Owners. Although the constant 
plaint of the economists is that home- 
stead exemption will not help the home 
owner as much as the law makers think 





it will, Mr. U. S. Homeowner is of a 
different opinion. Taxed down to an even 
smaller barrel than the average citizen, 
he can well use the concrete dollars and 
cents he does not have to pay under a 
homestead exemption law. As a farmer 
in Iowa owning a modest property as- 
sessed at $2,013 (the average) he used 
to pay $45.70 each year in taxes. Under 
homestead exemption he has no tax at 
all, thus saves that amount. As an urban- 
ite in the same State, domiciled in his own 
home which is assessed at $1,461 (also the 
average) , Mr. Homeowner is not quite so 
fortunate, for instead of having his tax 
eliminated he has it cut in half: from 
$67.64 to $31.11. Nonetheless that $36.53 
saving is not to be sneezed at. 

However, some economists raise a ques- 
tion: Is Mr. U. S. Homeowner going to 
pass that saving on to the next owner 
of his home? Their answer is no. Although 
they have no figures to prove it, their 
theory is that home values will go up 
in proportion to the tax reduction. A 
new owner will pay more for his home, 
which will partially cancel the benefits 
of exemption. If such a trend in home 
values takes place, it follows that it will 
be very difficult for any State to scrap 
homestead exemption sometime in_ the 
future. For its elimination would send 
home values back to the pre-exemption 
levels, hence, would be fought just as 
hard as any considerable increase in the 
property tax rate. However, other factors 
such as building and financing costs, sup- 
ply and demand, contribute their dimes’ 
worth to house costs, make it safe to say 


LOSS OF REVENUE FROM HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION 


($000 omitted from amounts) 





Number of 


Homesteads Value of Exempt Loss of 


Total Assessed Total General 


Property 





Year Exempt Homesteads Revenue Revenue: 1936! 
STATE TAXES ONLY: 
Alabama 1938 $154.569 $ 1,000 $ 6,252 
Arkansas 1937 21,860 188 3,906 
South Dakota 1938 202,955 41 
Texas 1936 609,306" 778 16,127 
STATE AND SOME LOCAL 
TAXES: 
Georgia 1938 173,817 3,498° 42,588 
Louisiana 1937 170,274 113,631 3,555 
Minnesota 1938 218,000 11,000 110,769 
ALL STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXES 
lowa 1937 316,357 497,643 11,663 87,721 
Oklahoma 1938 181,474 122,011 2,254 47,681 
Wyoming 1938 10,504 339 





Source: Preliminary report of Kansas State Planning Board; based on questionnaire to States with exemption 


laws. No reports received from Fla., Miss., and W. Va. 


1 “Tax Systems of the World’’, seventh edition. First three figures, State revenue only; remainder, State and 
local revenue. Not directly comparable with column showing loss of revenue because of difference in 


time covered. 
2 Total value of all homesteads. 


3 Loss: State, 1 million; country, $1.7 million; schools, $0.8 million. 
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that any rise in prices will not be tra 
able solely to the homestead movemen!. 


Effect on New Construction. If homestea.! 
tax exemption helps produce a_ buildin 
boom, one of the major contentions o| 
its advocates will have been proved, an 
the balance will swing in its favor despit 
the weight of evidence on the other sic 
To date, however, the records of th 
States with exemption laws show no 
booms, but indicate in some cases a bet. 
ter than average rise in home construction 
volume. Texas, which adopted homestead 
exemption in the depths of the depression, 
is currently making the best showing, may 
claim a boomlet. 

Six States adopted exemption laws in 
1937, and in all of them more new homes 
were built in urban areas in 1938 than 
in 1936—the year before the law went 
into effect. But only three could boast 
a volume of new homes above the coun- 
try’s 24 per cent average increase between 
those two years. Nearest to boom pro- 
portions was Wyoming with a 90 per cent 
rise, second was Minnesota with 65 per 
cent. But both South Dakota and Okla- 
homa dragged along behind with a paltry 
3 per cent increase in new home building. 
These figures give little ammunition either 
to the proponents or opponents of the 
movement. 

It is the opinion of the latter (again 
the economists) that any rise in building 
volume resulting from homestead exemp- 
tion may be quickly checked. Their rea- 
soning: the exemption would prove an 
incentive for tenants to become home 
owners; vacancies would be created in 
rental properties; landlords would be 
forced to lower rents; and ownership 
would be less profitable. Therefore new 
building would stop. Another argument is 
that new construction depends primarily 
on the capital or credit of existing ten- 
ants, and without such equity no amount 
of special incentives will produce a build- 
ing boom. 


The Tenant. Orphaned by homestead tax 
exemption are the tenants. And it is in 
their favor that an important criticism 
of the movement has been made. For 
regardless of the advantages of home 
ownership both to the country and to 
the owner, many a man has not a big 
enough jingle in his jeans to make home 
ownership possible. And he is the one 
who has to dig down and make that 
jingle even less to help carry the tax 
burden of the owner, whether in the form 
of an increased property tax rate or new 
sales and income taxes. 

Any estimates as to the effect of home- 
stead exemption on rental levels are still 
based on fiction. It appears, however. 
that they might go down, that they would 
hardly go up. In that indirect way, the 
tenant may benefit. 


Pro and Con. If the advantages and dis 
advantages of homestead tax exemption 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Extra Strength... for Heavy Duty 
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@in the Kewanee Plant 
gigantic hydraulic riveters 
squeeze everlasting known 
strength into the steel plate 
seams of these boilers. 
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to i and in the capacious space where the 
ig steam bubbles up, fighting for release 
ne to useful work, additional stout stays 
he and braces further insure that strength 
™ , which adds so many extra years of life. 


m Made for Coal (hand or stoker fired,) Oil 
W } or Gas, these heavy duty Kewanees with 

Steel Riveted Dependability, for years 
e have been the answer for big School 
ill Batteries, Hospitals, Hotels, Mill and 
T, Industrial usage and where higher steam 
pressure is desirable. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 
is i KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


on Eastern District Office: 37 W. 39th St., New York City © Branches in Sixty-four Principal Cities © division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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and the kitchen helps sell the house . 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 





HE picture above says more than 
ten thousand words about the 
part a beautiful and practical kitchen 
plays in selling or renting a house. 
We'd like to say a few words about 
what Armstrong’s Linoleum has to do 
with sales-building kitchens. With 
this versatile material, practically any 
design or color combination may be 
achieved. There are more than 200 
patterns to choose from. And with 
Armstrong’s Ready-Cut Linosets, in- 
teresting inset effects can be included 
in the floor at moderate cost. 
As to the wearing quality and easy 
maintenance of these colorful, modern 
linoleum floors—the name Armstrong 


RUBBER TILE - 


LINOTILE (OL-BONDED) + 


. » When modern 
adds the finishing touch 





In this Long Beach, Cal., kitchen, the floor is Armstrong’s 
Linoleum; the walls, Armstrong’s Linowall, 


~ ~ ~ 


tells the customer all she wants to 
know about that. Our years of national 
advertising have given her the story. 
And our free, color-illustrated book 
will give you the rest of the story— 
and many clever room designs as well. 
Write now to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 
1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong also manufactures As- 
phalt Tile, Reinforced Rubber 
Tile, Cork Tile, Linotile 
(Oil-Bonded), and Linowall. 


ASPHALT TILE 


SPimblungs LINOLEUM 


and RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE - 





LINOWALL 
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ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


(Continued from page 34) 

are put on the scales again, and to then 
are added the opinions of experts in te 
field of taxation, the balance would tip 
against the movement. For their vote on 
the movement is “Nay.” Among the fac'- 
finders who have with varying degrees 
of vehemence turned down their thum}hs 
are Brookings Institution, The Twentiet}, 
Century Fund, and the National Tax 
Association. In addition, professors of 
public finance in the Nation’s colleges are 
two to one against homestead exemption: 
a survey published by “Tax Systems of 
the World” shows that 35 such professors 
|are for exemption, 81 are against it, and 
|11 are undecided. 
| Starting from the well-established prem- 
ise that the home owner’s tax burden 
should be lightened, it follows that the 
| most logical ways to do it would be to 
|reduce the costs of local government or 
| to transfer the burden to some other form 
of taxation. But slight is the possibility 
that either step will be taken, and in the 
meantime the home owner pays his taxes. 
To help him now, there is no surer way 
than homestead tax exemption. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits 
of homestead exemption, it still has the 
potential backing of the Nation’s home 
owners, is still political dynamite. Hence, 
the odds are better than good that it will 
be on the agenda of many a future State 
legislature, that it is here to stay as a 
permanent part of the tax structure of 
| thirteen States. 
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On Your Next Remodeling fot 


Specify Cerfain- 
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QUALITY BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Whether your next remodeling job is converting 
a 100-year old “‘salt box” into a modern suburban 
residence or the simple addition of a wing to a 
1930-model dwelling, there are smartly up-to- 
date Certain-teed Products to completely satisfy 
the client with the ease and economy of remodel- 
ing and, at the same time, to meet your demands 
for structural and aesthetic quality. 

For roofs of character, Certain-teed developed 
fire-safe Wood-Tex Shingles with a heavy, 
built-up grain that casts strong shadow lines. 
For structurally strong insulation, Certain-teed 
developed C-S-I, Certain-teed Structural Insula- 
tion, a complete line made by the exclusive Cane- 


Certain-le 


QUALITY MADE Certain 
iy Wan-ta Vona lel, melt We 177/4 


Weave Process to meet every insulation require- 
ment. For smooth, strong, crack-free walls, 
Certain-teed improved Bestwall, the original 
Gypsum Wallboard, with Reinforcing Joint 
Systems, to conceal joints. 

Common to all of these products is their ease 
of application. Saving time on the job, they 
speed up the work—remodeling commissions 
consume less of your supervisory time. 

The coupon below is for your convenience in 
requesting information on new Certain-teed 
Quality Building Products. Your inquiry will 
have immediate attention. 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION + GENERAL OFFICES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Aristocrat 





TWO New Gas-Fired 
Winter Air Conditioners — 


® The “Aristocrat,” illustrated above, 
is entirely redesigned to incorporate 
refinements that afford every conven- 
ience, together with improved 
efficiency and greater fuel economy. 
Cast iron heating element assures 
durability and safety. Finished in 
smooth gray enamel. 


® The “Special,” priced for the average 
home, is equipped to produce supe- 
rior winter air conditioning at low 
cost. Finished in smooth buff enamel. 


In addition, Moncrief offers the 
“BAC” Gas-Fired Winter Air Condi- 
tioner, still further favorably priced; 
and the “GG” Gravity Gas Furnace. 


Moncrief also makes winter air 
conditioners specially designed for 
burning oil or coal—all priced to 
present plus values. 





Moncrief 


i ri . 
Engineering Write for new 


literature just 


off the press. 


Service is freely 
available to 
architects and 
builders. 

















THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 E. 49th ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STANDARDIZED HOUSES 


(Continued from page 210) 





houses were sold for less than $6,000, the 
demand for optional extras (itemized below 
for the basic five-room house) pushed the 
other houses above this mark. 


i oie het s wa Pan wie $150 
Sk ie Le ica:d ascidian ee Rae 250 
Fireplace & chimney........... 200 
a a wailed 325 
Painted brick veneer........... 375 
Heated recreation room........ 128 
Outside basement entrance... .. 75 


Interesting is the fact that most Green 
Acres purchasers have demanded one or 
more of these accessories. Thus, 64 houses 
are brick veneered, 42 have porches, 
twelve have finished recreation rooms; 
while all but four families have automo- 
biles, only four have garages. 

A sales breakdown of the completed 
units shows that 44 houses have been 
purchased with 10 per cent cash down 
payments, 20 purchases were accompanied 
with 10-15 per cent cash, eleven with 15- 
30 per cent, one with 100 per cent. The 
10 per cent cash purchasers of the basic 
five-room house pay $29.66 per month for 
interest, amortization and insurance of the 
25-year 5 per cent mortgage, $6.55 for 
estimated taxes and $1.02 for fire and 
windstorm insurance—a total of $37.23. 
Purchasers of the basic six-room unit pay 
$32.68 plus $7.25 and $1.13 respectively— 
a total of $41.06 per month. 

Mr. Walker knows more about his client 
families than do most subdividers. He 
knows that the large majority were 
formerly apartment dwellers paying rents 
of from $45 to $75 per month; that some 
of them had been living with their parents; 
that three of them were newlyweds; that 
in slightly less than half the families both 
husband and wife are employed; that the 
average family income is $3,120 per year: 
that half the husbands are employed by 
the Federal or District Government; and 
that family heads are, for the most part, 
in their late twenties or early thirties. 

Although many of these families and 
many other would-be purchasers have re- 
quested tailor-made houses, Subdivider 
Walker has consistently stuck to his two 
basic plans. Reason: he could not pro- 
duce a large volume of “special” houses 
at the prices quoted on his custom-built 
units. However, just as inquiries concerning 
lower cost houses at Subdivision No. 2 
were, in part, responsible for Subdivision 
No. 3, so current inquiries are prompting 
Mr. Walker to consider a fourth sub- 
division. Many a Green Acres visitor has 
sought a two-story house with two bed- 
rooms and a bath on the first floor, with 
unfinished rooms on the second. To satisfy 
this increasing demand, Walker now has 
his eye on a 22-acre tract one-and-one- 
half miles from Green Acres, has his mind 
on $7,500 houses and lots. 
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XAMINE the mortar of the next few 
buildings you pass and you will find 
shrinkage cracks. These cracks —— the re- 
sults of too much water in the mix — 
are the real cause of leaky brickwork. 
Reduce mixing water sufficientiy and a 
tight bond is produced. 


Omicron Mortarproofing cuts mixing 
water, at the same time improves work- 
ability of the mortar — and this checks 
shrinkage cracking. It means “tight” 
brickwork. It is time-tested, economical, 
easy to use ... the best “‘brickwork in- 
surance” for your projects. Send for full 
information or see our catalog in Sweet’s 
— reference 5/15. 











McPherson High School, McPherson, Kansas 
Archt, — Lorentz Schmidt, Wichita, Kansas 


Mr. Lorentz Schmidt reports: ‘‘My office has 
recently completed the McPherson High School 
Building in which we used Omicron Mortar- 
proofing and our results have been very satis- 
factory. There have been no leaks in any of the 
walls and the bricklayers liked to work with the 
mortar . . . this material has been of a distinct 
advantage in securing a first class job.’’ 


Send for full information to 

THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 








MASTER‘¢: 
BUILDERS. 
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I'M NOT INTERESTED 
IN TALK / HOW 
GOOD !5 !T BY 
ACTUAL TEST ? 





Sich felt tele 


The one application wood finish that preserves and beauti- 
fies—and leaves nothing to wear off. LIGNOPHOL gives 
permanent protection, costs little to apply and less to 
maintain. 





LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid 
The original chemical liquid floor hardener and dustproofer 
for concrete floors, makes them wearproof, dustproof and 
waterproof. A compound* that will penetrate deeper and 





give your floors an everlasting granite hardness. 
*U.S. Patent Applied For 


CEMCOAT 


Filler and Dustproofer For Floors 





A durable, decorative treatment for floors subjected to 
heavy traffic—in attractive colors—made to outlast con- 
ventional floor paints . . . and inexpensive to use. 


xX 
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Actual tests of Lignophol, Lapidolith and Cemcoat 
Filler and Dustproofer by leading architects and 
building contractors over a period of years in both 
residential and commercial buildings have conclu- 
sively proven how excellently these floor products 
perform—how definitely they can be relied upon to 


gain and hold complete customer satisfaction. 


Professional opinion not only endorses Lignophol, 
Lapidolith and Cemcoat but it heartily recommends 
all of Sonneborn's Tested Products—tested and 


found A-| at the crucial point—on the job! 


Write for descriptive literature and scientific tests. 


Dept F9 





L. SONNEBORN, SONS INC. 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Built Like Your 
Motor Car 


It went in, 


a flat sheet of sturdy motor car 
body steel. 


It comes out of the big press 
trimmed, flanged, and with openings cut 
for all connections—a Parsons Pureaire 
Kitchen back. . . . The graceful panelling 
of Purea‘re doors is attained in the same 
way. ... Result, no supplementary cutting 
and fitting. Everything absolutely inter- 
changeable. And no service problems. .. . 
Standardization—that’s the secret of Pure- 
aire high quality and low cost. Standardiza- 
tion we also practice in our service to the 
automobile industry for which we build 
more than fifteen-million parts and assem- 
blies yearly. So Pureaire cooks, refrig- 
erates, stores, washes dishes, whisks away 
all odors and vapors, and lasts a lifetime. 
Are you planning a multiple dwelling, new 
or remodeled? Or a small home project? 


Write! Today! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 





Patented and patents pending 


PARSONS 


KITCHEN 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 





cleaned up the immediate situation and 
cleared the way for permanent cure of the 
jurisdictional dispute evil, it is the most 
progressive step taken in the history of 
our department.” 

Meanwhile, AFL’s Central Trades and 
Labor Council in Rochester, N. Y., under- 
took a local counterattack against CIO’s 
efforts to organize Building Labor, levied 
a $1 assessment on all members to fill 
an $18,000 anti-CIO war chest. 


HOUSING COUNT. Although the 
76th Congress, by cubbyholing the USHA 
amendment, made housing news of a neg- 
ative nature (page 2, col. 3), it also wrote 
positive housing headlines. In the closing 
hours of its first session it authorized the 
Director of the Census to count houses 
as well as noses in 1940, gave the Bureau 
$800 million of the Treasury’s money with 
which to do the colossal job. But, that is 
about all the short (25 lines) act provided; 
details as to what housing data will be 
corralled are yet to be determined by the 
Census Director. Chances are, however, 
that he will cover most of the items sug- 
gested by the act’s sponsors: 

> Characteristics of housing: number of 
structures; number of dwelling units; type 
of structure (single-family, row house, 
apartment, etc.); size of units (number 
of rooms); age; condition or state of re- 
pair; equipment (running water, water 
closets, heating and electrical equipment, 
etc.). 

> Occupancy of dwellings: 
owned or vacant); number of persons; 
overcrowding (persons per room); dou- 
bling-up (extra families) . 

> Values and rents: value, if owned; 
monthly rental, if rented; facilities in- 
cluded in rent (water, heat, etc.); cost of 
facilities paid for by 
(water, heat, electricity 


tenure (rented, 


owner or tenant 
» gas, etc.) . 

> Home financing: 
type of mortgage 
interest rate; 


mortgaged or free; 
(straight or amortized) ; 


ing and loan association, savings bank, life 
insurance company, HOLC, etc.). 

If any of these items are not covered, 
they will be those relating to types of 
mortgages and condition of houses—the 
latter might depend too greatly upon the 
judgment of individual census takers, 
while all other items would be matters of 
fact. 

Long sought by every branch of Build- 
ing, the housing data to be obtained in the 
1940 census will become the market bible 
of manufacturers, builders, realtors and 
financiers alike. For an industry where 
reliable and complete statistical data are 
sadly lacking the meaning of the forth- 
coming house count cannot be 
emphasized. 


over- 
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ROLLING DOORS 


FOR SERVICE DOOR 
EFFICIENCY 
ALWAYS 


EEPZ 
SPECIFY 
KINNEARS!:, 


“ee 5 
j OS" 


CN 4 


Planned ea ciency is 


\ big uf in build- 

ing design. That's 

\s for more than 

\\ taste years now, I've 

been depending on 

Kinnear Rolling Doors to give my 


clients the kind. of door performance 
they want — and, at the same time, 
to go easy on their pocketbooks. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors eliminate door 
problems. I like their wide adapt- 
ability . . . their efficient, space- 
saving design... their rugged, all- 
steel construction ... their resistance 
to fire, weather, damage and wear. 


Another thing. Whether a building 
is traditional or ultra-modern in 
architecture, the clean-cut, straight- 
line design of Kinnear Rolling Doors 
not only harmonizes with its appear- 
ance, but actually adds to it. 

I've also found that their efficiency 
and economy makes them first 
choice among building owners, and 
those who use the doors! 

If you want real efficiency in doors, 
I suggest Kinnears. Send for the 
new Kinnear catalog today, it con- 
tains useful information you may 
want to apply to your present jobs, 


O flices and A gents in 


All Pring tpal Cities 


The KINNEAR MFG.CO. 


1640-60 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


r ; 
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lumbus, Ohio; San Francisco, Cat 
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_ satisfaction of a client when winter rolls around 
often depends on how well and how economically 
his home is heated. Architects have found that winter 
comfort is better assured when the whole heating 
system is designed and installed as a unit—when all of 
its parts carry the name Crane. 
ADVANTAGES OF A CRANE SYSTEM 
Crane Complete Heating means a unified system—a 
system where the boiler, the oil burner or stoker, the 
radiators and convectors, the controls, even the valves 
and fittings are designed to work with each other. It 
means a system that is engineered to operate with ut- 
most efficiency. 
The breadth of the Crane line makes possible the de- 


signing of a heating system to suit every size home as 


well as every kind of fuel. Boilers may be had specially 


designed to burn coal or coke—oil or gas. Or it is pos- 
sible to install a highly efficient Crane boiler for hand 
firing of coal and later convert it to automatic heating 


by adding an oil burner or stoker. 


BOTH YOU AND YOUR CLIENT BENEFIT 
Architects whose specifications read “Crane Com- 
plete Heating” are assuring their clients of maximum 
heating efficiency and satisfaction. One source of sup- 
ply—one high standard of quality—one responsibility 
—all recommend Complete Crane Heating for the 
houses you design. Consult your Crane Architect's 


Catalog or bring your clients in to see the dis- 


aPe, 
lay of Crane Heating Equipment at your near- % 

pia) e & Equip y (Sa) 

est Crane Display Room. a 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE 








NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND 


PLUMBING + HEATING « PUMPS 
HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Courtesy, Tide Magazine 





(Continued 
from page 14) 


EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE BY THE JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION 





Developing a construction system {rst 
publicized at the Yale-Life Confer: nc¢ 
on Building Techniques (ArcH. For: y,, 
March 1939), the John B. Pierce Foup- 
dation has recently completed another jy 
its series of experimental prefab houses 
at Lebanon, N. J. Basis of the structure 
is a special wood frame, consisting of sip- 
porting posts braced by horizontal ribbon 
members which form window sills and 
heads, into which light-weight wall panels 
are set to complete exterior walls. 
Panels used in this house consist of 5% in, 
phenol plywood, forming a single-thickness 
wall whose only other insulation is af- 
forded by built-in book shelves and cabi- 
net work around the lower part of the 
rooms, so that the occupant’s heating bills 
are in inverse proportion to the size of 
his library: a left-handed encouragement 
to culture in the low-cost field. 

Best features are a novel wiring system 
which provides base outlets every 8 in. 
around the rooms by use of a special cove- 


mold containing conductors, horizontally 
sliding vent-sash, and the provision of 
three bedrooms, unusual in a house of 
this size. The reported cost, $2,000 for 
the unit built singly without basement, 
builder’s profit, or land, compares favor- 
ably with conventional hollow-wall con- 
struction and includes much built-in fur- 
niture not ordinarily provided. It is hoped 
that quantity production of the prefabri- 
cated units would reduce this to $1,750, 
make a real bid for the low-cost market. 
(Continued on page 48) 








Remodeling 


Modernizing 





MIRACLE WEDGE 


New Work....... OK 
peaner OK 
ie aed OK 
Renovating ...... OK 


Or—What Have You? 


Backed by 





A NATION-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, 
Hartford City, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Photo: Robert M. Damora 


Quartered Oak and Macassar Ebony Flexwood treatment, Club Room, S.S. Panama, Panama 
R.R. Co., interiors designed by Raymond Loewy and decorated by Irving & Casson. 


S.S. Panama, the first fireproof passenger steamship, initiates a new era in Ameri- 
can shipbuilding in standards of safety, efficiency, comfort and attractiveness. 
“Nothing to burn but the fuel” is the slogan of the Panama R.R. Co. for whom 
George G. Sharp, N. A., designed S.S. Panama and two sister ships, now building. 
Macassar Ebony Flexwood decorates the walls in the main Salon and the Lounge, 
and is used for soffits in the intimate Club Room with walls of quartered Oak 
Flexwood applied over steel. Meeting every design requirement and putting no 
strain on the normal budget, Flexwood plays its part in this outstanding example 


of American shipbuilding art. Samples, and data, are yours for the asking. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, Weldwood, and kindred products 
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Flexwood is thin wood mounted on cloth 
and made flexible for direct application 
to flat and curved surfaces...it takes 
any wood finish. Wood in no other form 
approaches Flexwood in cost, ease and 
speed of application in modern wood 
treatment. 
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“VAPOR- & WITH Ap 
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J 
LOW COST 


HOUSE IS EVERLASTINGLY 


Protected 


FLASHING 
DRIP-PANS 






WATER-PROOFING 
DAMP-PROOFING 
DRY WALLS INSECT-PROOF 
SHEATHING VAPOR-SEALING 


PROTECTION FOR INSULATION 

and AIR-CONDITIONING 
Low-cost 5-room houses are no excuse for skimping. 
“The best of everything within the cost-limit'’—jobs come 


your way when you permanently protect the life- 
investment in today’s modern houses. 
Far superior to ordinary sheathing 


7 
Brownshin paper because — Resilient; Specially 
treated and highly Waterproof; 
SHEATHING & VAPOR-SEAL Tough. 
. 
2, a-b-l-e Brownskin. Vapor-Seals and 
4 damp-proofs 100%. Most of the ad- 


DAMP-PROOFING & VAPOR-SEAL Cor. 8 *YY SoPPer ae 1/5 iss 


cost. 


Pure copper bonded to s-t-r-e-t-c-h- 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM. MASS. 


| vs a9 fF ' Write today for 2 
dH | | Authoritative Folders 
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(Continued from page 44) 


AWARDS 

ReGionaL Competition No. 1. A $250,000 Post Office and 
Court House for Leavenworth, Kan. won by William B. 
Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Three entries were given Hon- 
orable Mention: Arthur R. Mann and Robert E. Mann, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Joseph D. Murphy and Kenneth Wisch- 
meyer, with Charles Lorenz, associate, St. Louis, Mo.; Rob- 
ert B. Bloomgarten and D. Kent Frohwerk, Kansas City, 
Mo. The Jury: Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio, Robert 
F. Daggett, Indianapolis, Ind., Gerrit J. DeGelleke, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich., and John O. 
Merrill, Chicago, Ill. Region No. 1 includes the States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, lowa, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. 


COMPETITIONS 

Tuomas JEFFERSON Memoriat Scuvpture. In the first 
stage six sculptors were selected from a field of 101. The six 
will prepare models, due December 31, and each will receive 
$1,000. The winners of the first stage now competing in 
second stage: Rudolf Evans, New York; Raoul Jossett, 
Chicago; Lee Lawrie, New York; Maurice Sterne, San Fran- 


cisco; Sidney Waugh, New York; A. A. Weinman, New York. 


Insutux Guass Biock Competition No. 
$2,500 in prizes, closing Nov. 20. 


38—A_ Dairy, 
(See pages 24-25). 


EDUCATIONAL 

Cooper Union, New York. Peppino Mangravite, painter, 
has been added to the faculty, succeeding Ernest Fiene, and 
will give instruction in advanced painting. Twice awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship for study in Southern France, 
Mr. Mangravite has served as art director of Sarah Law- 
rence College and other educational institutions. 


Harvarp University. Two well known landscape architects 
have been appointed to strengthen the curriculum in land- 
scape architecture: Christopher Tunnard of London, and 


Norman T. Newton of New York City. 


New York UNIveRSITY announces a course of lectures on 
Building Superintendence by Samuel L. Becker, engineer 
and lawyer, Wednesday evenings beginning September 27. 
For further information address School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts, New York University, 1071 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Massacuusetts Instirute or TecHNowocy will establish as 
an elective subject next fall a graduate seminar on housing 
in its relation to sociology, economics, architecture, city 
planning, construction, and public health under the leader- 
ship of authorities in these fields. The faculty committee is 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Frederick J. Adams; Prof. 
John E. Burchard will be in administrative charge of the 
subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE ARCHITECTS OF THE U. S. are invited to attend the 15th 
International Congress of Architects in Washington, Septem- 
ber 25 to 28. The meeting is under the immediate auspices 
of the U. S. Government. At the same time and in the same 
city, will be held the 71st Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. The programs for the two gatherings 


(Continued on page 52) 
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@ This is how the First Baptist 
Church, Atiantic City, N. J., 
looked when remodeling started. 
Below, you see the same church 
only a short time later. 


emodeling 


Miracle! 


WITH 
ATLAS WHITE 


STUCCO 


@ Presto! That clean modern 
exterior is stucco... made with 
Atlas White. Architect: Charles 
H.Adams. Gen. Contractor:S.A. 
Lippincott. Dealer: Concrete 
Supply Co.—all of Atlantic City. 


¥ you walked past this First Baptist Church 
in Atlantic City after this remodeling job 
was completed, you'd likely exclaim, “A mir- 
acle!’” You’d never believe it was the same 
building. 

Yet this remarkable improvement was 
brought about with just a few structural 
changes—and an exterior application of port- 
land cement stucco, and Atlas White stucco 
for the finish coat. 


Next time you have a modernizing job, re- 


STUCCO: 
MADE WITH: 





member this miracle in remodeling—and plan 
to use portland cement stucco, made with 
Atlas White. You'll find that it — 


e provides a sturdy, fire-safe and weather-resisting 
exterior covering 


e can be applied in a wide range of colors and textures 
e is low in first cost and needs practically no upkeep 
e endures in any climate! 

Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corp. Subsidiary) Chrysler Building, N.Y. 


A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


a 




















NEW. StRuctUPAl Benns 


OF TEMPERED MASONITE 
STRONG © DURABLE ¢ PRACTICAL 
EASY TO USE * ECONOMICAL 
... 16 Curved Designs from 12” to 48” widths, 8 
feet high. Produced by an exclusive process (patent 
pending) from genuine, strong, smooth, tempered 
Masonite. Easy to cut, construct, finish and install. 


Price per 8 foot length, $1.90 to $6.00 


722 ... 20 page fully illus- 


trated booklet... Write 
for your copy today. 


NEW. . Decorative Plagues 


FOR HOMES * OFFICES ¢ CLUBS 
Inspired by the modern mural technique of the World's 
Fair and the popular Swedish Modern influence. Subjects 
carved in deep relief from fine selected woods, mounted on 
wood panels... 16 designs... animals, characters, flowers. 
Priced at $10.00 to $12.50 each—Sets of 5 and 6 


7, ae 


¥ DB, sow 
7) ‘ a 
wv » 3 
% 






ty o00 ... Write for folder... 


each design illustrated 
...- Many ideas and suggestions. / ."."ts«,, 





Mee TT) 


W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, ING 


546 NORTH JUSTINE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: ACA BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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(Continued from page 48) 


have been closely correlated, and to all of the sessions and 
social events the architects of the U. S. are cordially wel- 
comed. Details of the tentative program have been published 
in The Octagon for July, and have been sent in the form of 
a brochure to all members of the profession. 


Construction Day, New York Worvp’s Fair. Tuesday, 
October 3, following Architects’ Day, has been designated 
as Construction Day, New York World’s Fair. In the Hall 
of Special Events, Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman of the 
World’s Fair Board of Design and vice president of the 
New York World’s Fair 1939, Inc., will preside over a 
morning session. Speakers on the program include Col. 
John P. Hogan, Robert D. Kohn, Bassett Jones, and Walter 
Dorwin Teague. Ely Jacques Kahn is chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Program. 


CALENDAR 
September 25-28. Fifteenth International Congress of Ar- 
chitects, Washington, D. C. 


September 28. International Congress of Architects as 
guests of the A.A. leaving by steamer for Old Point 
Comfort. 


September 28. Preview of members’ exhibition, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, 115 East 40th Street. 


September 29. International Congress of 
guests of the A.I.A. in Williamsburg, Va. 


October 2. Architects’ Day at the New York World’s Fair. 
October 3. Construction Day at the New York World’s Fair. 


October 3-6. Annual Convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America at Detroit. 


October 11. Architects’ Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco. 


Architects as 


October 30-31. Fall meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers in Atlanta, Ga., with 
the Atlanta Chapter of the Society. 


January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 


John P. Brown, architect, has moved his offices to 37 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sidney B. Hayslip, architect, has moved his offices to 303 
Postal Building, Portland, Ore. 


The partnership of Landefeld & Hatch, architects, was dis- 
solved as of August 1. Mr. Don E. Hatch will continue 
practice in the same offices at 152 West 42nd Street, New 


York, N. Y. 


Harry Ray Nay, architect of Wheeling, W. Va., has opened 
a branch office with Ray A. Shaw associate in Cove Theater 
Building, Hollidays Cove, W. Va. Mr. Shaw will welcome 
manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


William O’Neil, industrial designer, has moved his offices to 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Frank G. Pierson and A. Hamilton Wilson have terminated 
as of June 19, the partnership of Pierson & Wilson, archi- 
tects. Both architects will practice individually, maintaining 
joint offices at 1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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... proves Copper Steel’s 


superior resistance to corrosion 


T 


N 1916, at Annapolis, Maryland, 

under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
Committee on Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel, a number of leading metals were 
put “on the rack”. Among them, four 
which are commonly used today to 
fabricate duct work and _ housings: 
copper steel, open-hearth copper iron, 
non-copper steel and open-hearth non- 
copper iron. The chart on this page 
shows what happened! 21 years of con- 
tinuous exposure proves copper steel 
definitely superior. 

Ducts and housings in modern heat- 
ing and air-conditioning systems face 
corrosive conditions very similar to 
those under which these metals were 
tested. They must meet the constant 








“LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL on steel prod- 
ucts. It’s your assurance of the highest quality, 
the finest metallurgical service.’ 
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attacks of air and water—alternately 
and combined. Adequate defense 
against rust is a prime requisite if you 
want metal work to last. 

U-S-S Galvanized Copper Steel 
provides ducts and housings with 
double protection against corrosion . . . 
a durable coat of galvanizing, plus a 
base metal that resists rust should the 
galvanizing become damaged in use. 
And it’s easier to work, uniform in 
ductility, gage, size makes pos- 
sible true bends, tight seams, neat 
joints. Specify U-S-S Galvanized 
Copper Steel Sheets on your next job 

. 1f you want ducts and housings to 
last the life of the building in which 
they are installed. We will be glad to 
give you any further information. 


GALVANIZED COPPER 











PROVING GROUND. Here's where many 
different types of sheet metal were tested 

subjected to various kinds of corrosion 
21 years’ exposure proved Copper Steel 
the ideal material for modern heating and 
air-conditioning uses. 


HERE'S THE PROOF! 
UNCOATED COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND AFTER 21 YRS. 


OPEN HEARTH 
COPPER IRON 


COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND 
NON-COPPER STEEL 
OPEN HEARTH 
NON-COPPER IRON 


This chart compiled from inspection reports of the Com- 
mittee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel, AS. TM. Proceedings 
1937, shows results of tests carried on at Annapolis, Md 
from 1916 to 1936. After 21 years’ exposure, 91% of COP- 
PER STEEL sheets remained “sound (unperforsted) 
Other materials were decidedly inferior 








STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, 


Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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You'll want this 
FREE Book 





—if these Decorating Problems 
are troubling you 


It gives you, in a manner supported by research and field 
experience, answers to your questions about: 


MODERN DECORATIVE TREATMENTS —the 
proper selection of colors— mixing and blending colors 
—textures and when to use them—stenciling, and how 
it is done— glazing and antiquing. 


PROPERTIES OF MODERN WATER-THINNED 
PAINTS —drying time—light reflecting and diffusing 
properties—durability—washability—maintenance and 
re-decoration. 


HOW TO SELECT THE PROPER PAINT—com- 


parative data in chart form. 


PREPARATION OF SURFACES FOR PAINT- 
ING OR TEXTURING—gypsum wallboards, plaster, 


fiber wallboards, wood, metals, masonry. 


CLEANING AND MAINTENANCE-—proper 
methods of washing painted walls—washing versus re- 
decorating. 


If you do not have one of these manuals—‘‘Modern 
Principles in Paint and Decoration” —USG would like 
to send you one, feeling that in its 40 colorful pages 
you will find facts that will solve many of your deco- 
rating problems. Use the coupon below to get your copy. 


TEXOLITE 


Product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
*Reg. Trade-Mark 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your 40-page book, “Modern Principles in 
Paint and Decoration.” 
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(Continued from page 20) 


AIR CONDITIONING, Second Edition, by Moyer and Fittz. Me- 
Graw Hill Book Co. 455 pp., illustrated. 6x 9. $5.00. 


AIR CONDITIONING, by Charles A. Fuller. Henley Pub. Co. 
577 pp., illustrated, 6x 9. $4.00. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT, Third Edition, by Sam- 
uel R. Lewis. Keeney Pub. Co. 285 pp., 6x 9. $2.50. 


Two of the above publications are revised editions. All 
three cover the theory of air conditioning and _ illustrate 
present methods of design. Mr. Fuller’s book is of particular 
value for its extended discussion of cooling methods and 
equipment. In the study by Professors Moyer and Fittz 
emphasis is placed on designing for specific types of interiors, 
including restaurants, theaters, mills, railroad cars and 
residences, 


AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS’ ATLAS, by Clifford Strock 
and C. H. B. Hotchkiss. The Industrial Press, New York. 76 pp.. 
18 maps in color. 9 x 12, $2.00. 


A valuable and well-presented compendium of weather data 
for use in the design and operation of heating and cooling 
plants. The atlas has eighteen sections, each with a map of 
the U. S. in color accompanied by relevant information in 
tabular form. Nine of the sections deal with summer con- 
ditions and nine with winter. Among the subjects covered: 
days in a normal heating season; frost penetration in ground; 
lowest temperatures of record; relative humidity in July: 
temperature and availability of well water. 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS, by Evenden, Strayer 
and Engelhardt. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 226 pp. 6x 9. $2.25. 


The fifth of a series of standards for school buildings pub- 
lished at Teachers College, this book provides a complete 
check list for evaluating the adequacy of college buildings 
and equipment, and a very useful aid to the architect en- 
gaged in this type of work. An appendix gives supplementary 
standards for the physical plants of normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDINGS, by Edna 
Ruth Hanley. American Library Association, Chicago. 152 pp., 
illustrated. 844 x 11'4. $4.50. 


A study of the essentials of college library planning. It 
contains plans and photographs of 42 library buildings, with 
descriptive notes and critical comments. There is also a 
bibliography of articles on library planning, and a list of 
descriptive material on buildings constructed between 1917 
and 1938. 


. SCHOOLS, by R. W. Sexton. Architectural Book Publishing Co.. 


Inc. 100 pp., illustrated. 844 x 11. $6.00. 


A collection of 105 plans of 35 new schools, with 73 halftone 
illustrations of interiors and exteriors. Brief captions sup 
plement the information given on the plans. The book is 
prefaced by a short article on modern trends in school 
design. As a monograph on school buildings the book leaves 
much to be desired regarding both type and quantity of 
information. 
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REINFORCEMENT =. 

Of Light Concrete Floors over 
Steel Joists,or Plastered Ceilings 


USE THIS STIFFER METAL LATH 4 XM \ 
WITH ITS WELDED SOLID RIBS ; : % 


Steelcrete Bar-X-Lath offers many advantages as a reinforcement 
for concrete slabs over steel joists and for all kinds of plastered 
ceilings. Each sheet has solid longitudinal ribs consisting of two 
No. 11 cold drawn wires, welded together through the meshes of 
the lath. These are spaced 7“ on centers. Its waterproof or Kraft 
paper backing has sufficient “give’’ to permit the wet concrete to 
envelop completely the solid reinforcing ribs. This feature, to- 
gether with the position of the lath and the ribs near the bottom of 
the concrete slab, assures maximum reinforcement and protection 
against cracks. The same modern design effects similar advantages 
in plaster. Bar-X-Lath is easily tied in place. No stretching. It is 
easy to plaster. It cannot be damaged readily in handling. Write 
for latest literature and complete specifications. MEE 
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Steelcrete 
6 


@ True Reinforcement 

@ Paper Back 

@ No Stretching 

@ Ample Strength for Floor Loads 


j @ Economical Construction 
“IT’S WHEELING STEEL” 
THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
New York @ Chicago e Detroit @ Cleveland e Pittsburgh e Philadelphia @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Houston » Atlanta 
Export Office: 330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
of these modern shining floors? 

Then there’s the cleaning problem again. 
A polished floor in a normally active 
household must be dusted daily, just for 
looks. No one would argue the neces- 
sity on sanitary or hygienic grounds. Also, 
it must be washed and waxed periodically. 
Routine cleaning is not necessary nearly 
so frequently on rugs or carpets. 

There is only one disadvantage to fab- 
ric floor coverings and that comes when 
liquids are spilled. But even this disad- 
vantage is minimized with the greater 
degree of imperviousness in the newer 
carpeting and the convenient cleaning 
materials now available. The only real 
threat is a bottle of ink. Better an ink 
spot than a broken pelvis. Speaking of 
horrors, what of the skeleton stairway 
and its corollary the rudimentary railing? 
They are beautiful, exciting, but, I imag- 
ine, a little too exciting when a child 
is on the scene. There is often nothing 
to stop him from falling out under the 
railing to his destruction, nor to stop a 
slipping foot of young or old from crash- 
ing through the open string or riser. 
Father Gropius’ outdoor spiral in his home 
in Lincoln suggests rather a trap than 





a stairway. 

Sometime I should like to weigh the 
pros and cons of built-in furniture gen- 
erally. But here I shall mention only one 
type, for which I can think of no pros, 
only cons. This is the bed with one side 
and one or both ends built into the wall 
or an alcove. Pullman porters make up 
beds from one side, but they are long- 
armed men specially picked for the job; 
their mattresses are lighter in weight than 
ours, and narrower. It is next to impos- 
sible to make up a bed properly from 
one side only. And any woman who tries 
very hard is being unfair to her back 
and her disposition. Needless to say, the 
disposition of the person who sleeps in 
a poorly made bed is also being tried. 

Speaking of backs brings me to my 
most daring criticism of all. I admit that 
I am touching the untouchable—that 
practically packaged article—the kitchen 
found in all 1939 houses, Modern, Co- 
lonial, or Terrible. 

Let’s begin with the tabletop stove. 
Here the salesmen’s pretty pictures have 
betrayed the cooks of the country. Why 
bend or kneel half way to the floor with 
the hot and heavy oven products? Why 
bend or kneel even to look at them, 
turn them, or baste them? A grandmother 
of my acquaintance remembers the ac- 
claim with which the high oven was pre- 
sented to and received by our housewives 
only a generation ago. Their backs were 


grateful. How long before ours rely 

How about the sink under the win 
There are two objections: First, the 
that hits you in the face. Second 
splatters that hit the window. We c 
face a light when reading or writing; 
do it when dishwashing? 

My next kitchen heresy is a preference 
for open shelves and hanging utensils. I} 
seems to me that the kitchen should be 
the first place we would want penetration 
—not of the outdoors with the indoors, but 
of the work area with tools and materials. 
The popular cupboards gain us nothing ex- 
cept hidden dirt in the place where we 
should most scrupulously avoid it. We do 
not find them in other workrooms nor 
laboratories. They lose us time when we 
have to go down the line opening the 
whole series looking for the tapioca. They 
lose us our tempers when, in our hurry, 
we bump our heads against one of their 
open doors. Our pots and pans lose an 
attractive airing. And each stylish white 
door presents two unnecessary surfaces 
for cleaning which, however easy, 
nevertheless another job. 

Modern architecture already has its 
clichés. Let us not be fooled that famil- 
iarity with them is a substitute for the 
thoroughgoing integration of form, ma- 
terials, and function which 
qua non, 
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IN SMALL HOME HEATING 


Here is a gas furnace superbly engin- 
eered to meet a specific need. The new 
Payne Forced Air Unit gives the small 
home without basement all the advan- 
tages of modern winter air conditioning 
—balanced warmth in winter, cooling 
ventilation in summer, clean refreshing 
circulation all the time! 

Quickly and easily installed in kitchen, closet or 
on the service porch, the “FAU” offers the luxury of 
basement heating without the expense of larger, 
costlier basement installation. 


Visit your nearest Payne dealer and see the new 
“FAU”. Or write for further details. 


agree its “tops” in small home heating! 


You will 


WAIT 2 FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS « CALIFORNIA 
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“We eall it our 
Hollywood dining-room!”’ 





Here’s why? Last summer in Hollywood we saw them making a movie 
on a dining-room “set.” The property engineer told us the walls were Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood. He said they use that board because they can get so 
many beautiful effects with it. And it’s so durable they can use it over and 
over again. Yet it costs little. 











Back home Our architect recommended Masonite Tempered Presdwood 
for remodeling our dingy old dining-room. That board certainly goes up 
easily. Its a dry material—there’s litthe muss or fuss. And it has given us 
an opportunity to get lots of unique ideas into the whole room. They say 
it will last as long as the house stands. 




















Now look! The Tempered Presdwood walls, painted a light blue, are 
offset from the old walls to provide indirect lighting. The built-in buffet 
is made of Tempered Presdwood and painted grey. The built-in window table 
and shelves are the same moisture-resisting material. 


4@THREE AND A HALF MILLION COPIES 
of this advertisement will go to as many 
people interested in home building and 
remodeling during the month of Novem- 
ber. This is Masonite’s way of acquaint- 
ing your clients and prospects with the 
virtues of Masonite Products. Repro- 
duced below is a duplicate coupon for 
your convenience. Mark and mail it 
now for free sample and full details 


about Masonite Tempered Presdwood. 





MASONITE 


COPYRIGHT 1939, MASONITE CORPORATION 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
° 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
MASONITE CORPORATION, DEPT. AF-2 

111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
sample and more information on Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood. 
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Name 
Address 
City Stote 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE m@® a 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthiy by Time I . Henry KR. Luce, Pre er Pubiication Office Erie Ave F&Gs Phila Pa. Yearly VOLUME 71 
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THE MONTH IN 


already a dearth of skilled mechanics in 
many fields, the horde of unemployed is 
a comfortable buffer against a labor short- 
age. Even without the network of Gov- 
ernment controls (which are more highly 
perfected than in 1914), it is unlikely that 
general economic conditions will today be 
as severely jolted as they were in World 
War I. 

P In 1914 a dearth of credit combined 
with other factors to boost prices. Today, 
there is a plentiful supply of credit. Ex- 
cess reserves of member banks in the 
Federal Reserve System are hovering 
around the $5 billion mark—the highest 
in history. 

> In 1914 conditions in the financial dis- 
tricts were so upset that the New York 
Stock Exchange closed its doors for five 
months. Today, self- and SEC-regulations 
make such an occurrence improbable. Build- 
ing material stock prices have recently 
advanced in step with the general market 
movement. The fact that they were not 
left behind (as were the stocks of certain 
other industries) reflects the conviction of 
investors that building material manu- 
facturers will benefit through war-inspired 
orders. Fact is that, if an abrupt peace is 
negotiated in Europe, the stock market, 
now bolstered by anticipated war orders, 
will probably react, but will have little 
or no negative effect on residential con- 
struction. 

P In 1914 the U. S. did not expect war; 
it came as a disturbing shock. Declaration 
of World War II, preceded by a long-term 
‘war of nerves,” 
P In 1914 the U. S. did not even dream 
of the many “controls” which Govern- 
ment now has over markets, prices, ship- 
ping, finances—to name but a few. Some 
of these “controls” directly affect Building 
in its reaction to World War II: 


was devoid of surprise. 





BUILDING 


> In 1914 the Federal Reserve System was 
a mere one-year-old child. After years of 
experience and expansion, the system now 
offers discount facilities for mortgages and 
permits member banks to use mortgages 
as collateral when borrowing. Thus, home 
loans enjoy a liquidity that was lacking 
in 1914. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, an RFC-FHA creation, oper- 
ates to the same end. If banks do not wish 
to tie up their funds in mortgages, they 
can sell their mortgages to FNMA, use 
the proceeds for other investment pur- 
poses or make and sell more building 
loans. Furthermore, FNMA may itself in- 
itiate certain types of residential building 
loans. 

> In 1914 the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System was non-existent. Today, thanks 
to this well-established agency, the home 
mortgage business may be entirely di- 
vorced from the Nation’s commercial cred- 
it structure. If commercial banks desert 
the mortgage market en masse in favor 
of industrial “war baby” investments (an 
unlikely step), the FHLBSystem can 
supply Home Building with most of the 
money it needs to carry on a stable pro- 
gram. . 

P In 1914 the FHA had not been “dis- 
covered,” and the long-term amortized 
mortgage, now universally used, was a 
rara avis. Down payments as low as 5 or 
10 per cent were not to emerge for more 
than a decade. Present day “easy” finane- 
ing, even assuming an upward revision of 
interest rates, makes home buying today 
not only more attractive but vastly more 
possible to thousands of families. 


Building in World War I. Although Build- 
ing’s economic background is quite dif- 
ferent from that behind World War I, the 
industry cannot entirely escape current 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 1913-1939" 


war influences in which inflation will p!ay 
the No. I role. Reasonably, Building n “ 
look for a cycle something like this: _ 
> General business improves as _belliger- 
ents and neutrals rely increasingly upon 
the U. S. for materials and equipment. 
> Foreign trade increases as_ belligerents 
cease supplying world markets. 
> Increased demand upon U. S. markeis 
boosts commodity prices—building ma 
terials included. 
> Employment increases; wage rates go up 
—building labor included. 
> Mortgage interest rates advance in step 
with Government bond yields—the trend 
is already apparent. 
> Increased material and labor prices up 
the cost of construction; residential and 
commercial construction slow down. (In- 
dustrial construction volume suffers least 
from increased costs.) 
> Decreased residential construction puts 
more pressure on the housing shortage. 
> A more acute housing shortage lifts rents 
and values of residential properties. 
> If rents and values go high enough, it 
again becomes profitable to build at the 
higher material and labor coast; residential 
construction again picks up. 
Unfortunately, the picture may not 
compose as easily as all that—there are 
a number of fiercely potent “ifs.” 


If No. f may have been answered before 
this magazine appears. Obviously it con- 
cerns neutrality legislation. If Congress 
substitutes a cash-and-carry neutrality for 
the war equipment embargo, U. S. indus- 
try will thrive. But, if the unexpected hap- 
pens and Congress refuses to permit 
American business to sell “arms and other 
implements of war” to belligerents, then 
the acceleration of industry, while marked, 


(Continued on page 50) 








1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1926 1929 1939 
COST OF LIVING (1923 = 100)? — 61.3 61.0 65.4 77.6 94.2 102.3 118.2 104.3 100.1 84.5 
RENTS (1923 = 100)? -= 57.7 57.7 586 60.6 67.9 74.7 89.2 101.3 92.0 86.3 
COMMODITY PRICES (1926 = 100)‘ 69.8 68.1 69.5 85.5 117.5 131.3 138.6 154.4 100.0 95.3 75.6 
BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES (1926 = 100)5 56.7 52.7 53.5 67.6 88.2 98.6 115.6 150.1 100.0 95.4 89.5 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS (1913 = 100)° 100 98 101 116 144 172 213 270 206 206 183 
CONSTRUCTION WAGE RATES ($ per hr.)”: 

COMMON LABOR 190 .177 .182 .192  .281 380 466 579 .548 ~ .547 .684 

SKILLED LABOR 56 57 5Y 58 61 .68 73 105 t.27 0.36 1.44 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS ($ billions) ®: 

N. Y. SAVINGS BANKS 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 22 2.5 3.7 4.4 5.5 

U. S. POSTAL SAVINGS .03 05 07 .09 13 15 17 16 14 16 1.26 
BUILDING VOLUME (¢$ billions) °: 

RESIDENTIAL 1.11 1.01 99 1.11 94 72 160 161 459 3.42 1.96 

TOTAL 3.61 3.13 296 3.43 4.18 4.87 5.86 6.02 10.92 10.29 6.32 





FOOTNOTES: 1—Figures for 1913-1929 inclusive are monthly averages. 


Figures for 1939 cover latest month for which statistics are available 


2—Combined index covering cost of clothing, food, fuel and light, housing and sundries. Sources: National Industrial Conference Board. 3—Cost 
of housing. See footnote two. 4—Combined index of wholesale prices. Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 5—Combined index covering brick 


and tile, cement, and lumber. Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 6—National average based on 30 U. S. cities. 


Company. 7—Source: 


Source: American Appraisa! 


Engineering News-Record. 8—Amount due depositors in New York State Savings Banks and balances to credit of depos 


itors in Postal Savings System. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 9—Figures represent actual expenditures for labor and materials an 
cover the entire non-farm U. S. Residential figures reflect private construction only; totals reflect private, public utility and public construction 
All figures exclude expenditures for maintenance and work relief. Total figures for 1913 and 1914 and residential and total figures for 1939 ar 
estimates. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce—See ARCH. FORUM, June 1938, p. 517, et seq. 
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LOK-JOINT LATH 


Quickly installed . . . effectively 


insulated... 


provides a smooth, safe 


base for plaster. 


tho SHEATHING 






Bright, cheerful playrooms such as this are possible with 
Insulite. Lok-Joint Lath eliminates lath marks on walls and 
ceiling, deadens sound and minimizes plaster cracks. 


Cictive Sales MEAN 
GREATER PROFITS FOR YOU! 


By insulating outside walls with Bildrite Sheathing and inside 
walls with Lok-Joint Lath you cut fuel bills, speed up con- 
struction, and make a home everything its owner wants it to 
be. Lok-Joint Lath and Bildrite Sheathing are your best 
answers to the demand for modern, comfortable homes today. 

The increasing use of Insulite Materials means greater 
business for you. New dollars in your pockets! For 25 years, 
Insulite has had wide acceptance and rapid turnover throughout the 
entire country. 

Write today for samples and complete information about 
Insulite. The Insulite Company, Dept. AF109, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 








Four times the bracing 
strength of ordinary 
wood sheathing when 
applied horizontally, 
greater insulation. 






That space in the attic can be turned into a quiet, 
decorative extra room with Insulite, the original 
wood fibre structural insulating board. 





See how quickly Bildrite Sheathing is installed, 
what added strength and insulation it provides. 
That's why builders are om on new homes 


INSULATED with Insulite. 


INSULITE MATERIALS INCLUDE: 
Lok-Joint Lath Bildrite Sheathing 


Interior Finishes: 
Ins-Lite Graylite 
Satincote Smoothcote Hardboards 


Copyright 1939, 
The Insulite Company 
> 1914 N@eyZ_ 1955 ¢ 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 
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SECOND U. S. REGIONAL COMPETITION—EVANS VILLE, IND. 


WON BY HARRY F. MANNING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Architects from the States of Ohio, In- — vi is , — 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and_ Illinois : ee oe 
were invited to enter the second in a series ne 


of Regional Competitions authorized by 
the Public Buildings Administration. A 
post office, court house and custom house 
for Evansville, Ind., was the problem. 
Harry F. Manning, Chicago architect, was 
the winner. He, in association with David ' 
W. Carlson, was one of the ten finalists E 
competing for the Smithsonian Gallery of 















Art. For the Evansville design he will re- Be 

ceive $6,000 and an additional $6,000 fee 3 

as consultant to the Office of the Supervis- a 

ing Architect in the preparation of work- Fos, fs 

ing drawings and specifications. biennant 

The Jury: Robert T. Jones, Minneapolis, 

Frederick V. Murphy, Washington, Lori- Pecan 5 eae eo pane Tra TTT 


mer Rich, New York, and Ernest John 














Russell, St. Louis—all drawn from neigh- hae Re Ne 

boring regions. Honorable Mention was i cal 4 nie nae. ee ae ai : 
made of the three designs on page 14. PONE ge wn 2 i FS | | sneer a a 
Special commendation was made of the ea ' ee it — eo 
design submitted by Martin Meyer and 
Matthew Lapota of Chicago. ; tr See aloo ToT 2 peor | 
“The Jury felt that the standard of j itt d eape) . 
submissions was generally high and that mero [ . : s ; : . te 

many of the designs offered would, with rt pattie 


reasonable study, lend themselves to exe- 
cution into buildings possessing the char- 
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acter suggested by the program, correct 
in scale, with good proportions, obtaining 
dignity without undue elaboration. 

“Each of the designs selected could be 
greatly improved through the working 




















drawing stage and the study of details. ect 
The winning design and the three Honor- : a 
able Mentions each suggested their ‘build- FRONT ELEVATION AND FIRST FLOOR 


ability’ strongly, and inspired confidence 
upon the part of the Jury that their au- 
thors would seek and obtain a distin- | 5B Sere re 


. . » ° o» i | 
guished piece of architecture. auntie Wms annem: Rcsqunenes 
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PLOTPLAN GROUND FLOOR 


(Continued on page 
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“Your telephones 


connected now” 











Teveruone conduit, included 
while the house is under construc- 
tion, provides a clear way for tele- 
phone wires through insulation, 
concrete, fire-stops and around duct 
work. It eliminates the necessity 
for exposed wiring. 

Architects find it good practice to 
specify conduit to all places where 
telephones, including up-stairs tele- 
phones, will be needed. This is 















































the kind of planning that clients 
appreciate. 

A few lengths of small pipe are 
usually sufficient conduit for the 
average home. Your telephone com- 
pany will be glad to co-operate in 
planning efficient, economical tele- 
phone layouts. Just call the Busi- 
ness Office and ask for “Architects’ 


and Builders’ Service” FAN 
for free consultation. Wy jy) 
aH 









FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 
HONORABLE MENTIONS IN THE U. S. REGIONAL COMPETITION FOR A POST OFFICE. 
COURT HOUSE AND CUSTOM HOUSE, EVANSVILLE, Np. 
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FRONT ELEVATION AND FIRST FLOOR 


DESIGN BY SKIDMORE & OWINGS, CHICAGO 
































FRONT ELEVATION AND FIRST FLOOR 











DESIGN BY MELLENBROOK, FOLEY & SCOTT, BEREA, OHIO 
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FRONT ELEVATION AND FIRST FLOOR 





DESIGN BY PAUL GERHARDT, JR., CHICAGO Bs , 
LESTER JOHNSON AND JOHN H. McAULIFFE, JR., ASSOCIATES me e 





(Forum of Events continued on pac: 9°) 
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N the notable progress that has been made = 

in home construction in recent years, AREY ASPHALT-SLA AND ROCK WOO ATI0 
Carey Building Products have proved an 
influential factor. 


Architects have found that these highly 

efficient materials enhance exterior beauty : 
and charm... assure the maximum of interior . : 
comfort . . . add to the life of the building... ‘ 
drastically reduce maintenance. 


TS Srl a 


sawed bon, 


Carey Products are important to the architect, DEYSTO “y n Sip 
{ because they aid him in designing homes 

offering modern advantages at reasonable 

cost. Frequently, costs are actually reduced 

by the judicious use of these materials. In fal 
most cases, homes incorporating Carey Prod- oa 
ucts set a new standard of value for the ea ee 
buyer’s money. SS ees: | ae 





Be py see oll 


Help your client make his home a better in- aw COST HO 
vestment by including Carey Products in your Z 
specifications. Carey service is nation-wide. 

See Catalog in Sweet’s, or write for full Pees 
details—address Dept. 20. 
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CAREY CORK-INSULATED SHINGLES 


The shingle with outside mineral 
surface for weather protection; cork 
underside for insulation. Provides 
roof and roof insulation for roof cost. 
Keeps homes warmer in winter— 
cooler in summer. Saves fuel. 





. Wool, and Granulated forms. 


CAREY ROCKTEX HOME INSULATION 


Provides maximum control of room 
temperature the year round. Will 
not shrink, bulge, rot or burn. Vermin 
and termite’ proof. Available in Bat. 





CAREYSTONE SIDING and SHINGLES 


Made of asbestos and cement. Fire- 
proof, rot-proof, wear-proof. Never 
needs paint protection or other up- 
keep. Available in Thatch Butt and 
Wave Line Units, in random widths. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - LOCKLAND - CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Back siphonage research, State University of lowa. 


Necessity forces the architect to develop a personality split 
six ways, like a pie. Traditionally, he is the arbiter of the 
plastic arts, creative artist and critic combined. At the 
same time, the immense complications of modern building 
have made him a sort of super-engineer—coordinator of the 
multiplicity of skills which go into the design and building 
of today’s structures. Five years ago, an unprecedented 
outbreak of amebic dysentery caused by faulty plumbing 
in two Chicago hotels set him the task of becoming a stu- 
dent of hydraulics as well. 

The official report of this disaster * laid much stress on 
the “old and generally defective water and sewerage piping 
layouts” in the two hotels, obviously a question more the 
concern of plumbing inspectors and city authorities than of 
architects. The disturbing thing was that while this par- 
ticular outbreak was due largely to leaky sewers and worn- 
out pipes, its investigation disclosed that the same sort of 
water pollution might easily occur with brand-new equip- 
ment installed in strict accordance with then-existing codes. 
And while the solution of the problem this presented was 
by no means up to architects, it clearly became their re- 
sponsibility to familiarize themselves with such solutions as 


*The Outbreak of Amebiasis in Chicago During 1933, Jour. of the 


A. M. A., Feb. 3, 1934. 
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D PRACTICE 


BACK SIPHONAGE 


were developed and to share responsibility for the practical 
application of these solutions in exactly the same way that 
responsibility for other sanitary measures is shared with the 
sanitary engineer, plumber, and the city authorities. 
Behind all this was a hitherto neglected phenomenon 
known as back siphonage: a process whereby water stand- 
ing in the fixtures—possibly contaminated—may be drawn 
back into the supply piping by suction resulting from par- 
tial vacuum or backflow in the supply pipes. The dangers 
of such a condition to the community at large are obvious. 
since disease germs, having once entered the water-suppl) 
system, may spread to any point regardless of flow and 
pressure. The danger to the individual householder is even 
greater: it is the supply of pure water in his own hous 
which is first and most affected. 

There are a great many “ifs” and “buts” to back siphonag« 
in fact, it requires a major coincidence for it to happen a! | 
all: the simultaneous presence of an unsafe fixture fille 
with contaminated water to the required level, a leak: 
valve, and vacuum or backflow in the supply line. Thi 4 
explains why serious effects from theoretically unsafe co! 





ditions are so seldom felt. But it in no way justifies t! 
continuation of practices known to be unsafe in the face « 


(Continued on page 22, text on page 23) 

















New Beauty 


Walls of smooth gleaming Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE con- 
trast boldly with Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes on the blinds. 
Brick chimneys are also painted with DOUBLE-WHITE. 
Architect: Robert Charles Kilborn, Danbury, Conn. 





Smooth siding and clapboards, as well as divas are 
enhanced in beauty by the use of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain. Walls and roof of the bouse above are stained with 
Cabot’s Stains. Architect: Willis N. Mills, New York City. 


There's a special reason for the greater beauty and longer 
life of Cabot’s Shingle Stains, DOUBLE-WHITE and Gloss 
Collopakes. By our patented Collopaking process, oil 
and pigment are colloidally compounded. In use, they 
give combined penetration, functioning as one inseparable 


Wien: 272 these colloidal 





pevets and stains 





Emphasizing the natural beauty of the grain, Cabot's Creo- 
sote Shingle Stains are ideally suited to the house in a wooded 
setting. In the house above, Cabot’s Stains are used on walls 
and roof. Architect: Harrison Gill, Chattanooga. 


— 


we Pa 


Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE solved a difficult painting prob- 
lem for the architect-owner of the house pictured here. 
Notice its effectiveness on a variety of materials. Architect- 
owner: Jerome Robert Cerny, Chicago. 


unit. The oil does not soak into the wood by itself, leaving 
dull lifeless pigment on the surface. 

FREE The Little White Book, Stained Houses, and color cards 
of Cabot’s Shingle Stains and Gloss Collopakes. Write 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1275 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s Collopakes & Shingle Stains 


HOp AINTS) 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
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SUCTION in water supply piping is by no means unusual, may result 
from a number of causes, of which those shown above are merely 
representative. Any sudden draft on the main, such as is caused by 
fire apparatus, broken hydrants (above, right), may cause a pressure 
failure resulting in backflow in supply risers and partial vacuum at 
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UNSAFE FIXTURES of the submerged inlet type. Water standing in this 
kind of fixture, if higher than the inlet, will be drawn back into 
the pure water supply piping by suction if valves are open, and 
through leaky valves even if closed. The likelihood that such water 
will be dangerously contaminated is indicated by the estimate of 


CAUSE 








To have serious results, back siphonage requires the coincidence of 
two main factors: contaminated water in unsafe fixtures such as are 
shown at the top of the page, and vacuum or backflow in the supply 
piping resulting from causes like those illustrated below. Given this 
coincidence, the diagram at the left shows what happens. Con- 
taminated water from the unsafe fixture or fixtures at the top of the 
system is sucked back into the pure water supply piping by siphon- 
age resulting from the partial vacuum caused by the backflow of 
water in the pipes. Once the contamination has entered the pure 
water supply, it may spread to any point, limited only by the length 
of time the germs can survive in this environment, but the first and 
greatest effects will be felt at immediately adjacent fixtures. Disease 
germs likely to enter a water-supply system in this way are those 
causing typhoid fever, bacillary dysentery, and amebic dysentery. 
All but the amebic dysentery cyst are usually killed by residual 
chlorine, but the former are likely to remain alive for as long as fifteen 
days in water containing the maximum chlorine permissible, and if 
present in sufficient quantity will endanger all those using the infected 
supply. 


the top of the system. Closing the house valve (above, left) wi 
cause backflow if water is subsequently drawn off the lower part 
the system. Other common causes are the draining of mains f 
repairs, and inadequate supply piping. Fhotos, Minnesota State Boa 
of Health. 
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health authorities that from 8 to 10 per cent of 
the U.S. population harbors the amebic dys- 
entery parasite, which is capable of living up 
to fifteen days in the supply pipes. Fhotos, 
courtesy Minnesota State Board of Health. 


the fact that such coincidences do occur—and with calamitous re- 
sults. Again, the fact that much existing plumbing is unsafe from 
the standpoint of modern knowledge of back siphonage is cer- 
tainly no reason why similar installations should continue to be 


made. 


RESEARCH 

Independent investigation by various agencies has recently estab- 
lished beyond shadow of doubt that potentially dangerous situa- 
tions are created by common plumbing practices formerly regarded 
as safe. Practicable recommendations for the correction of these 
conditions have been worked out and have already been applied 
by fixture manufacturers to the design of new equipment. In many 
instances, and especially in the larger cities, sanitary codes have 
been revised in the light of these findings. There remains, for 
architects and plumbers, the task of grasping the significance of 
these measures and assuring their application in the great no- 
man’s-land of practice which lies outside the lines of code regula- 
tion and adequate inspection by competent inspectors. 

Briefly summarized, the findings of these agencies add up to three 
main points: 

{, Direct connections between potable water supplies and un- 
safe water must, wherever possible, be avoided by maintain- 
ing an unenclosed air gap of sufficient size between the point 
of discharge from the potable supply pipe and the highest 
level to which sewage or non-potable water can possibly rise. 

2, Where this is impossible, an approved vacuum breaker, in 
which a complete cycle of all moving parts shall be completed 
each time the supply is used, shall be installed in a safe and 
easily accessible position between the unsafe fixture and the 
supply piping. 

3, In all cases, special attention must be paid to adequate 
supply piping, since most vacuum formations are due to im- 
properly designed piping. Insufficient flow at plumbing fix- 
tures of all types must be regarded as a health hazard. 

For most of the plumbing fixtures in common use, the first rule 
is easily observed. There is no reason why fixtures like sinks, 
lavatories, laundry and bathtubs should not have their supply 
inlets well above the maximum possible water level in the fixtures, 
and this completely eliminates the possibility of back siphonage 
at such points. Manufacturers have been quick to revise their 
designs for fixtures of this type accordingly, and the only danger 
is the rather remote one pointed out by the American Medical 
Association in their warning to State authorities to be on the look- 
out for “dumping” of old-fashioned unsafe fixtures barred from 
cities on small villages and rural communities. 

The major part of most plumbing installations may therefore be 
made proof against the dangers of back siphonage by simply see- 
ing to it that up-to-date fixtures are used, or—failing this—that 


(Continued on following page) 






BACK SIPHONAGE 


AIR GAP test set-up showing how contaminated water may be drawn 
into the mouth of a faucet across a narrow space, such as sometimes 
occurs between the maximum water level and faucet spouts in various 
fixtures. Courtesy, Bureau of Standards. 


RESEARCH into the problem of back 
siphonage has been carried on by 
Various agencies since the Chicago 
disaster of 1933, most notably the 
American Medical Association, the 
State University of lowa (sponsored 
by plumbing equipment manufacturers 
and the National Association of Mas- 
ter Plumbers), the University of Wis- 
consin, and the National Bureau of 
Standards. Upper picture shows test 
equipment at the State University of 
lowa, lower picture equipment at the 
Bureau of Standards. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 








BACK SIPHONAGE 
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Courtesy, Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
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SAFE fixtures for domestic use, which have been developed with the 
findings of back siphonage research in mind. In each case, water 
spouts have been raised well above the maximum water line, to pre- 
vent submersion of the inlet or siphonage across an air gap. Minimum 
air gaps permissible: for lavatories—1 in., for kitchen sinks and 
laundry tubs—1!//2 in., for bathtubs—2 in. 
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ENSITIVE INADEQUATE suggestions for the correction + 
a ECHANICA back siphonage which research engineers h.: 
A DEVICE rejected for various reasons. 1. Shows a d 
supply system with separate piping for s 

, ot fixtures requiring potable water and anott 
. line, fed by an overhead tank, for unsafe f 
wr, tures which do not need potable water. D 
advantages of this method are the possibili 

of cross-connections at the tank and the ha: 

ard presented by the impure supply, whic 

4 might easily be confused with the pure wat 
supply in making changes later on. 2. and 

are designed to prevent vacuum in the supply 

piping through the use of overhead air vents 

2. being intended for a down-feed and 3. for 

& an up-feed system. Basis of both is that while 


some vacuum might be formed in the pipes by 
a falling column of water, this would not be 
sufficient to siphon contaminated water ove: 
the “dam” created by the vertical risers supply- 
ing the individual fixtures. The fault in each 
case lies in the fact that once contamination 
has entered any part of the supply piping, it 
T may spread by diffusion to all other parts of 


the supply system regardless of the flow of the 
water itself. 


special means are employed to raise the supply spouts sufficiently. 
In alteration work, this step can readily be taken wherever unsafe 
fixtures are encountered. 


SUBMERGED INLETS 


In the case of fixtures in which the inlet is customarily of the 
submerged type, like the water closet, solution of the back-siphon- 


age problem is somewhat more difficult. Practically all water 


closets are classified technically as submerged-inlet fixtures, but 
for differing reasons. Valve-operated, jet-type closets, particular!) 
with side spuds, are the worst offenders, since in this type a direct 
cross-connection can be effected at any time that pressure falls 
below atmospheric if the valve is of the so-called “unstable” type 
which offers little resistance to backflow. The only relief for 
vacuum in the supply afforded by such a system is the inlet for 
air through the ports in the flushing rim, which may be con- 
taminated or submerged if the closet is clogged. For this reason, 
all valve-operated closets, whether they have submerged jets or 
not, and valve-operated urinals as well, should be equipped with 
approved vacuum breakers. 

The tank closet presents a rather more complicated problem. Here 
much depends on the height of the tank: while closet tanks of all 
types have long been equipped with submerged inlets (“hush 
tubes”) and are all subject to some degree of pollution through 
various objects falling into the top of the tank, only the close- 
coupled type in which the bottom of the tank is below the level 
of the top of the bowl is subject to sewage contamination, and this 
only if the closet becomes clogged so as to raise the level of sewage 
to this point. 

Strict adherence to the principle of back-siphonage correction calls 
for the elimination of the submerged inlet in closet tanks of all 
types, but this is obviously of more importance in tanks subject to 
sewage contamination. Not all close-coupled designs have tanks 


(Continued on page 70) 


CURE 





The best place to correct the back siphonage evil, all authorities 
agree, is at the fixtura—where it begins. In most fixtures, this may 
be done by merely making sure that the spout or inlet is placed well 
above the highest possible water line, as in those illustrated at the 
left. Some fixtures, however, require inlets submerged in possibly 
contaminated water. These must be equipped with a foolproof device 
capable of admitting air into the supply piping in sufficient quantities 
to relieve any vacuum which may be formed by backflow resulting 
from pressure failure. While attempts to solve the problem by special 
piping, like those shown above, cannot be regarded as a solution, ex- 
perts emphasize the need for adequate, well-designed supply systems 
to prevent vacuum formation as far as possible. 
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Outstanding beauty, greater glass area, light weight and easy opening and 
closing; these advantages of Aluminum Windows win the immediate approval 
of the home owner. And as the years pass, he’ll have many occasions to thank 
you for specifying these windows. 
There’s no warping or swelling to interfere with the easy operation of 

Aluminum Windows. No annoying, rattling looseness; they are permanently 
weather-tight. There’s no rusting or rotting to require expensive replacements 
of parts. Aluminum resists corrosion and never needs a protective coating 
of paint. 

The prices quoted for Aluminum Windows... and they’re surprisingly low 

. are for complete windows, ready to be set in place; no extras to add for 
assembling knocked-down parts, for hardware, weather-stripping, painting, iy 
; fitting and refitting. 
| Aluminum Windows are fabricated from Alcoa Aluminum extruded shapes 
‘ supplied by us to leading window manufacturers. These companies are listed 
: in the book, ‘‘Windows of Alcoa Aluminum,”’ together with drawings and 
descriptions of their various types of windows. For a free copy, write to Alumi- 


num Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A controversial study of contemporary U. S. housing and its background. . .. USHA guide to site planning 


HOUSING THE MASSES, by Carol Aronovici. John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc. 219 pp.. illustrated. 7 x 10. $3.50. 
“Housing the Masses” is an attempt to present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the entire housing situation, considered in rela- 
tion to the larger economic, social and legal factors which con- 
trol it. Since the author has a definite point of view, which he 
has expressed with considerable vigor, any criticism of the book 
necessarily breaks down into two parts: an examination of his 
conclusions, and the value of his study as a factual survey. 


The conclusions presented are not encouraging. Housing, both 
as a necessary social activity and as sound investment, requires 
effective land control: the author takes great pains to show 
that such controls as exist are largely ineffective. Housing 
needs low interest rates: ours are much higher than in the 
countries where successful programs have been carried out. 
Housing is most needed by those six million families of renters 
who cannot pay more than $30 per month: here we are told 
that it is a task that cannot be solved within the present frame- 
work of the housing business. The dream of home ownership is, 
for the great masses of Americans, a dangerous myth: “The 
agencies which conspire to encourage and promote home own- 
ership are a menace to the economic structure of the country. 
They are leeches sucking the lifeblood of the workers and their 
families.” On housing legislation: “It is not enough to play 
hide and seek with the interests organized to profit from the 
business of building and renting houses. No sooner has the re- 
former secured the enactment of one law than the real estate 
interests, through their lobby, secure another to counteract its 
effects.’ Obviously there is a danger in lifting quotations out 
of context, but the general picture presented is one of anarchy, 
with slums, blight, excessively costly transportation and waste 
ful municipal services as the highlights. “It may seem rather 
gratuitous and ungracious,” says Mr. Aronovici in his conclu- 
sion, “to assume a critical and pessimistic attitude at a time 
when there is so much promise and action in line with what 
housing reformers have been striving to attain for so many 
vears. It is hoped that the reader will not be led to the con 
clusion that we are dissatisfied with the tempo of action or 
with the various forms of housing activity which have been 
launched. The fundamental difficulty is not with what is being 
accomplished, but rather with the failure to realize that these 
accomplishments are not intended to solve the housing problem 
for the people who are most in need of better housing.” 


Despite this conciliatory note, there is no doubt that such state- 
ments as were quoted above form an excellent basis for heated 
and protracted controversy. And this for a very good reason, 
since so many divergent interests are involved. Thus, while re- 
formers from time to time have made out cases of “Big Busi- 
ness against the People,” the situation is clearly more compli- 
cated where millions of small owners are concerned, since a 
sizable portion of the population can hardly be dismissed as 
a smal! vested interest. It was probably in anticipation of ex- 
pressions of sharp disagreement from many quarters that the 
author took care to disclaim all heretical leanings: “ .. . . this 
book,” he states, “is written on the assumption that even under 
the present system, the use of technique, laws and economic 
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organization capable of improving the housing conditions of 
the country are within our reach and could be used to revolu 
tionize our methods of dealing with this problem to an extent 
undreamed of even by the utopians.” 


In his statement of existing conditions the author will probably 
find many who agree with him, since there are few who find the 
building picture entirely rosy. But regardless of how one reacts 
to the sweeping condemnations sprinkled through the text, it 
is difficult to condone the largely negative approach. After one 
has read that the overwhelming mass of our housing legislation 
is ineffective, for example, it is not particularly heartening to 
have new laws recommended. The fault, to be sure, may lie as 
much in an impossibly complicated situation as in the book, 
but the result is nevertheless to stamp much of the discussion 
as academic, and it is characteristic that the conclusion takes 
on the form, not of positive direction, but of exhortation: “New 
patterns of community functioning must be evolved, and new 
ways of bringing them to realization must be devised. In fact 
a whole new set of fundamental social, economic, legal and 
technological principles must be woven into a philosophy of 
living which will find final expression in a program of housing 
the masses .’ All of which sounds like a tall order, as well 
as a series of phrases that might mean almost anything. 


Considered from its other aspect, that of a comprehensive sur- 
vey, the book seems much more useful. In the first place, 10 1s 
brief. Three chapters, entitled “Land,” “People” and “Money” 
sum up the major factors in the housing picture in a mere 8) 
pages. Also, the material is very well organized, each chapter 
being divided into sub-sections so that each point is very neatly 
dealt with in a package. There is a chapter on legislation which 
is an excellent digest for the non-legal reader. Others discuss 
community planning, housing education, the function of the 
architect, and housing research. A wealth of interesting data is 
given in the text. As a guide to the subject of housing, one 
which touches upon every phase, the book can be recommended, 
and for the reader who wishes to explore some special branch 
of housing there is a good bibliography. 


DESIGN OF LOW RENT PROJECTS: PLANNING THE SITE. 


United States Housing Authority. 84 pp., illustrated. 11 x 9. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D. C. 60 


cents. 


This new publication by the USHA has been issued as a guide 
to proper site planning. Divided into four main parts, it covers 
basic design principles, organization of the site, treatment of 
areas for recreation purposes, and landscaping and plant mate 
rials. Text is brief, the bulk of the contents consisting of dia 
grams showing recommended solutions for a variety of con 
ditions. There are also illustrations which show the plan stages 
through which many actual projects have gone. The examples 
clearly show to what extent advantage has been taken of the 
experience gained in earlier government projects. It is an ex 
cellent practical reference book, and contains an appendix wit! 
a valuable checking list for development of site plans. 
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First made at Hartford City, Indiana, in 1923 — 
Still made at Hartford City, Indiana, in 1939! 


OVER 1,000,000 USERS OUR BEST RECOMMENDATION! 


Oo CcTOBER 
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[] Warehouse 
[] Factory [1] Steel Sections 


NAME 


DEPT kttectnantedmcaene sansa Seve 


The STANDARD MODEL 


Two independent extension springs 
equip the standard “OVERHEAD 
DOOR”, lifting it easily at the slight- 
est touch. The famous Miracle Wedge 
tracks allow the door to close tightly, 
YET open easily. Precise engineering, 
quality construction, backed by 16 years 
of experience. 


The MASTER MODEL with Power Tubes 


Every quality feature of the standard 
door, plus still greater ease of operation. 
Two Power Tubes, working indepen- 
dently, balance the door in any position, 
require less overhead space. Stock 
designs adaptable to almost any instal- 


lation. 
Backed by 


A NATION-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE 


ADDRESS -_-- 


Please send full information and free literature on doors for the 
purpose checked: 
[] Private Garage [1] Greasing Station [ Hand Operated 
[] Public Garage [] Other Buildings [] Electric 
[] Wood Sections [] Standard Model 
[] Master Model 


AF-10-39 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Let tT ERS 


New-fangled Nonsense 
Forum: 

.. As a college teacher, I naturally 
love the old, the tried, the conventional. 
From years of wandering on campuses I 
have grown accustomed to Greek col- 
umns, to gargoyles, to flying buttresses. 
The dining halls remind me of Good King 
Arthur; the dormitories make me_ think 
of life in the fourteenth century; the 
geology buildings make me nostalgic for 
the time of Cheops: the physics labora- 
tories bring me thoughts of the Alhambra. 
Of all the buildings on the campus I love 
the library best. For years, in dozens of 
cities, | have climbed their endless stairs 
in order to peruse my favorite books; I 
have spent hours in them trying to get 
to the dark unfathomed caves where the 
toilets are; I have lost a lot of eyesight 
trying to read the card catalogues. I have 
gone upstairs in order to get downstairs 
eventually, and I have gone downstairs 
in order that I might in the course of 
time go upstairs. 1 have frequently sat 
with a wet coat in my lap as I tried to 
improve my mind. Many a time I have 
read at the window, standing, because 
of the poor light at the tables. But I 
love it all. It is what my father did; it’s 
what his father did; and it’s probably 
what they did in Alhambra fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. 





Library, University of New Mexico, 
John Gaw Meem, Architect 


I write you this letter because I was 
badly jolted recently by the new library 
of the University of New Mexico at Albu- 
querque. Some iconoclast took all the 
mystery out of this library. There are 
no steps to climb; young whippersnappers 
ean run right into this library and _ find 
the card catalogue without seeing any 
Greek statuary, stained glass, or Alaskan 
meteorites. Here a student can check out 
a book without having a chance to learn 
how the catacombs were constructed. 
Here are no confessionals filled with rare 
books. The reading room has no sugges- 
tion of a refectory, or even of an Athen- 
ian bath. There is so much light that one 
can easily recognize a sleeping professor 
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four tables away. The toilets are on the 
main floor, a most inconvenient place once 
one has been conditioned to hunt for 
them in the basement as the ancients are 
said to have hunted the Minotaur in 
Crete. 

Let us, I pray, have no more of this 
new-fangled nonsense. 

GeorGE S. McCur 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Allen on Blitzkrieg 
Forum: 

... It says in a paper I read that 
Hitler carries a gun in his pocket and 
is going to shoot himself if things don’t 
go well. This is probably a le. The time 
when he would have shot himself if he 
had been the shooting-himself kind was 
the day, long years ago, when he tried 
to get into polytechnic school in Aus- 
tria and study architecture, and the head 
of the school refused to let him enter, 
stating that Hitler was not bright enough 
ever to make an architect. 

A man who will continue living after 
he has been informed that he is not even 
bright enough to be an architect will 
cling to life for centuries. 

Would you be interested in sending me 
to Europe as special architectural war 
correspondent for THe Forum? I trust 
you are not going to be stingy about 
this matter and try to make out with 
what you can pick up on the radio, be- 
cause all you can pick up on the radio, 
generally speaking, is an earache. I am 
of the opinion that it would be little, say 
five miles, short of a master stroke for 
you to employ me to keep you fully 
informed on affairs in the theater of con- 
flict, as I have nicknamed the war. 

I would be invaluable in another way 
to both sides; I could show them what 
buildings to shoot at, blow up and other- 
wise demolish. I noticed in the last war 
that very little good sense was used in 
selecting buildings to smash. It was al 
ways good looking buildings that got 
hit, whereas some of the worst looking 
specimens of architecture I ever beheld 
went through four years without a scratch. 

It would be more dangerous for me to 
go to this war than the last; in 1918 I 
weighed a mere 156 and now I weigh 196. 
Thus there is more of me to hit. But do 
not let this stop you from sending me 
over to report things from the = stand- 
point of our profession. Another nice 
thing about me is that I am absolutely 
neutral; I don’t care who wins the war 
as long as Hitler gets licked. 

I could also be of the greatest value 
to you as circulation builder, circulating 


around the canteens and taking subscrip 
tions for THe Forum between battles. In 
order for me to do this to the best ad 
vantage you might have to make a few 
slight editorial changes; perhaps you 
could throw out all the advertising and 
fill up the space thus gained with illus 
trations from LaVie Parisienne. 
RoGger ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Plus 
Forum: 
... What has happened to PLUS? One 
of the finest things you have done, we 
would hate to see it discontinued. If it 
should arouse resentment, it also stimu- 
lates thought and discussion. 
Apert HILp 
Office of 
John Ekin Dinwiddie 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Future of PLUS hinges not on resentment 
or stimuli but current difficulty of getting for- 
eign material. Present best guess is that PLUS 
must be abandoned “for the duration.”—Epb. 


1933’s Tomorrow House 
Forum: 

. . | was interested in the letter sent 
to you by Mr. Otto Teegen regarding 
the New York World’s Fair Town of 


lomorrow. 


The Chicago Fair had a group of ex- 
hibition houses if you will recall. There 
were perhaps a dozen or more and about 
90 per cent were modern. These were 
highly successful, but I have no statistics 
on any except my House of Tomorrow. 





House of Tomorrow, Century of Progress, Chicago 
George Fred Keck, Architect 


This house was a concession, charging a 
fee of 10 cents per person; the others were 
free. The net paid admissions were just 
short of 1,500,000 for the two years 
1933-34. I don’t think the other houses 
had much greater numbers through them 
because of the physical limitations of pass 
ing great numbers through a house. | 
found the maximum number of peopl 


(Continued on page 82) 
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HEN your store front 
designs come to life on “Main 
Street,” do they fulfill your ex- 
pectations or do good designs 
often fall short of being the stand 
outs that you hoped they would? 

Store front design must be exe- 
cuted with products that appear, 
in reality, exactly as you visualize 
them on your drawing board. 
That is why so many architects 
are standardizing on Pittco Prod- 
ucts. Glass, metal and paint — 
these products are of consistently 
top quality. They bring to store 
front design a complete, unified 
line of products meant to be used 
together to produce fronts that 
are harmonious and rich-looking. 
Mail the coupon for our free book 
of facts and photographs. 


At the New York World's Fair be sure to see the full- 
size Pittco Fronts on the Avenue of Tomorrow in the 
Forward March of America Building, and the miniature 
Pittco Fronts in the Glass Center Building. Or, at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, see these minia 
ture fronts in the Homes and Gardens Building 


Here’s a front for a radio station in New 
Haven, Conn., planned by Harry I 
Davidson & Sons and executed with 
Pittco Products. 


l Pittsburgh Plate Class Company 

| 2249-9 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

! Please send me, without obligation, your new 
| book entitled “‘How to Get More Business.” 


| Name 


| Street 
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PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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/.. the oil burning equipment | 


must be Branford” 


ASHITAHT.J.H 
TIITIHOAA 




















e ARcHITECTS who know oil burning 


equipment — 


and who desire to give their 


clients the greatest value, 


—specify Branford Equipment and 
permit no substitutes. 


For 17 years Branford Oil Burning equipment 
in quality 
with unusually long life of uninterrupted 
Installations are in every type of 
home, in commercial and industrial buildings.* 


has 


service. 


been recognized as 


highest 


The Branford line includes all sizes of 
conversion burners and complete units. 


Full information on request. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO. 


DEPT. 39 








Boiler-Burner Unit 
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Serving the Heating Industry for 75 years. 


‘Standardized in leading manufacturing 
plants, government buildings, schools, 
colleges, utilities, churches, etc. 








BRANFORD, CONN 





REQUEST FOR BRANFORD DATA 





MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO. 
DEPT. 39, BRANFORD, CONN. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us complete information. 





A R C H 








MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 


| — 





| will be substantially less. 

If No. 2. If the U.S. goes to war, the build- 
ing business, like all others, will immedi- 
ately be subject to strict Government con- 
trol. Short of war, even a shift in public 
attitude toward U.S. participation in war 
would tend to depress home and other 
non-military building. 


If No. 3. If the German Blitzkrieg succeeds 
on a wholesale basis against the allied 
front, the U. S. situation might move in 
any one of several directions, currently 
unpredictable. 


If No. 4. If, in the reasonably near future, 
a new World peace is negotiated which 
holds fair promise of working, currently 
improving building activity should not 
only move in its predicted up-cycle, but to 
smashing new highs. 


Certainly nothing can prevent 1939 from 
crossing the finish line as the best build- 
ing year of this decade. Furthermore, there 
seem ample reasons for investors to pro- 
ceed with any soundly conceived con- 
| struction planned for this winter and next 
| spring. To date reports from all over the 
/country indicate that is precisely what is 
taking place. Where building is matched 
to the market (and currently it is a hun- 
gry market in a great many communities) 
|chances are excellent that the market will 
be there to take it. 





ARNOLD’S ADVANCE. Coincid- 
ing with the Federal drive against war 
profiteering and reputedly undue _ price 
rises, the long-heralded advance of the 
Justice Department against restraints of 
trade and price fixing in the building indus- 
try is now under way. This month in 30 
cities the cohorts of Trust-buster Thurman 
Arnold are impaneling grand juries to 
hear behind closed doors the complaints 
|of Building’s oppressed. Naming the cities 
|is unnecessary—with but few exceptions, 
they are the 30 largest ones in the U. S. 

The biggest anti-trust drive in history, 
Arnold’s policing of the building industry 
will cost some $500,000. And, win, lose or 
draw, it is felt that Arnold’s cases will 
prompt considerable housecleaning—with 
Building itself wielding the broom in 
many corners. Program’s aim is to depress 
building costs by removing price-peggi!g 
restraints and by permitting the industry 
to experiment in new cost-reducing con- 
struction materials and methods. (Mr. 
Arnold has little faith in the argument 
that the best way to lower home costs !s 
via lower interest rates.) 

It is expected that but comparatively 
few national manufacturers’ will ve 
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MODINE UNIT HEATERS 


prac in exposed locations for most 
efficient heat distribution, and subjected to 
humidity, as well as the corrosive fumes of indus- 
trial processes, the Modine Unit Heater is pro- 
tected by the most advanced finishing system 
developed for the preservation of iron and 


steel equipment. 


By the same means the beauty of Modine Con- 
cealed Radiator enclosures is maintained. To 
protect the “built-in” heating performance of 
this Modine equipment, the enclosures are 


Bonderized before paint is applied. 


PARKER RUST PROOF CO. e 2180 E. 





) | Send for This Boek 


Send for a copy of the new 
) Bonderizing Catalog show- 





ing the many benefits pro- 
vided by this Parker Process. 











oes 
puke 





MODINE CONCEALED RADIATORS 


Bonderizing is the same proven process that 
protects the beautifully finished automobile from 
the effects of storms and splashing mud. It is the 
same efficient paint base that retards rust and 
holds the finish on electrical, refrigeration, archi- 
tectural units and metal furniture—as well as 
scores of other products— wherever rust-proofing 


and finish permanence is vital. 


Bonderizing adds an essential quality to the iron 
or steel product. It is a sales and advertising 


feature that helps to increase business. 


MILWAUKEE AVE. e DETROIT, MICH. 


BONDERIZING* PARKERIZING 


hoCLUs0s CONQUER RUST 
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RUBBER TILE -: 


INSET DESIGNS 
IN LINOLEUM | 


LINOTILE (OlL-BONDED) - 











Ready-Cut Linosets in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Add Beauty at Small Cost 


a the trend toward smaller 
houses and smaller building budg- 
ets, it is still possible to give your 
clients linoleum floors of distinctive de- 
sign. Armstrong’s Ready-Cut Linosets 
can be installed in any linoleum floor for 
less than ten dollars a room. 

These Linosets are quickly set into the 
linoleum as a unit. No intricate, costly 
cutting is necessary. They are offered in 
assorted colorings and can be used with 
any gauge of linoleum. 

Each of these Linosets was created by 
the same designers who plan Armstrong’s 
Custom Floors for the finest residences. 
Take one look at these handsome de- 
signs—suitable for and 
imagine them in brilliant colors with 
harmonizing borders. They'll more than 
pay their own way in client satisfaction. 

Women, especially, like these out-of- 
the-ordinary floors—just as they like a 
house with nationally advertised Arm- 


every room 


strong’s Linoleum. For complete in- 
formation, write for a free, file-sized 
book of floor ideas. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 1203 State 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ASPHALT TILE 


Pimiblungs LINOLEUM 


an’ RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE - 





LINOWALL 
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(Continued from page 50) 


brought before the grand juries which wil] 
confine their hearings primarily to | cal 
situations. Probably a few bold head!'ne- 
making cases will suffice as far as build. 
ing material manufacturers are concer) ed. 
Labor, however, will be treated less 
kindly. While labor policies based on col- 
lective bargaining and safety will not be 
challenged, labor restrictions involving 
the limitation of output will be handled 
roughly. Exempt, therefore, are policies 
dictating the size of a hod (a border-line 
case which may be translated as a safety 
measure). Not exempt: labor regulations 
such as those governing the size of paint 
brushes—an output restriction, pure, sim- 
ple and expensive. 

Grand juries will also delve into local 
building codes which, in themselves, are 
frequently restraints of trade. To wit: in 
one mid-Western city certain groups an- 
tagonistic to a large wallboard manufac- 
turing company have united with plas- 
terers, forced into the local building code 
a provision which requires that all in- 
terior wall surfaces be at least %4 in. thick. 
Since the thickest wallboard is only 1% in. 
thick, the provision, in effect, makes the 
use of such material unlawful or requires 
that it be surfaced with plaster. And, 
Thurman Arnold need not even leave his 
office in the Department of Justice Build- 
ing to find a 
tabooed — by 


construction — technique 
many a labor-dominated 
building code. Drain pipes in the build- 
ing’s plumbing system are threaded and 
screwed together—a simple, time-saving 
installation compared to the usual leaded 
connection required in many U. S. cities. 
ENGLAND’S HOUSES. For years 
proponents of Government housing have 
pointed to England to bolster their argu 
ment that public housing begets private 
housing. Now, they will have to point else 
where, for in England either public hous 
ing is. stifling private construction or 
private housing has saturated its market. 
Thus, private enterprise during the year 
ended March 31, 1939 provided only 226, 
409 than the 
257,081 in the preceding year, 21 per cent 
less than the 286,374 in the peak year 
1934-35. The largest in ten years, this 
drop in England’s private residential con 
struction more than offset the rise from 
77,970 in 1937-38 to 101,764 in 1938-39 in 
the number of houses provided by local 
authorities, and the total decreased 2 per 
cent from 337,602 to 332,360. 

Commenting upon the condition of local 
Home Building The Economist of London 
at mid-August noted that “there are signs 
that the upward trend of house building 
since 1919 is changing. Since the begin 
ning of 1935 the number of houses buil! 
annually by private enterprise without 
State assistance has been falling and the 
number provided by local authorities wit!) 
State assistance rising.” 


houses—12 per cent less 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Why are there two Dust-Stop Air Filters? 


F BY SOME MAGIC all air-conditioning 
I systems collected dust at the same 
rate, there’d be no sense in making two 
sizes of filters. But as every architect 
knows, that isn’t the case. 


For example... 
Dust-concentration is high in public build- 
ings, like theaters, stores, and restau- 
rants. Systems require regular supervi- 
sion. Filters need to be replaced often. 

Here, obviously, the l-inch filter (No. 
1 Dust-Stop shown above at right) is 
the better to specify, two to four-deep 
in each cell, because only the frst inch of 
dirty filter need be replaced at one time. 
his saves as much as 30% on the cost 


of each filter replaced. 
On the other hand... 


In domestic installations dust-concentra- 
tion is Jow. The filters used with a warm- 
air furnace get little supervision and 


only occasional replacement. 

The 2-inch filter (No. 2 Dust-Stop 
shown above at left) is ideal here. It 
does a thorough, efficient job; can hold 
a lot of dust until someone remembers 
to change it. Since filters in such uses 
are changed seasonally, the replacement 
cost is negligible. 

Exceptions! 

No. 1 Dust-Stop is sometimes used in 
domestic heating and ventilating equip- 
ment of the unit type. It performs very 
satisfactorily. And No. 2 Dust-Stop is 
sometimes used in light duty filter bank 
installations, such as clubs and churches, 
which are not closely supervised. 

But the underlying principle remains 
the same: No. 1 for high, No. 2 for low 
dust-concentration. 


Both filters equally efficient 


Per inch of filtering depth each filter has 


See Fiberglas at the Fairs — New York and San Francisco 


BER > 3 9% 


a resistance at 300-foot velocity of .045 
to .050” water gauge. Kach hts either 
“L” or “V” type frame assemblies. Each 
is made with Fiberglas in two layers, 
coarse and fine, to collect a maximum 
of dust and dirt. 

For further information on air filters 
in relation to specific problems of air- 
conditioning, write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, | oledo, Ohio. 





FIBERGLAS 


OUST OP 


T. M. REG. U. SG. PAT. OFFICE 


AIR FILTERS 


Made by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 
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EARNINGS IE SS oa 507,837 266,230 Republic Steel 


ere 550,412 2,856 317* 


Quarter ending June 30 1939 1938 Florence Stove! ..... 348,236 137,631 ere 302,434 199.037 
Aeme Steel .......°... $259.696 $62.170 Formica Insulation’ .. 101,403 1,229 Sharon Steel ........ 148,157* 192.(06* 
Ai Reduction ....... 1.205.340 888.757 General Electric ..... 8,996,761 6,101,217 Stone & Webster .... 220,597 76.688 
Allix-Chalmers ....... 990,145 1,475,410 Inland Steel ......... 1,760,459 = 1,135,097 Tilo Roofing! ....... 192,076 140,378 
Alpha Portland Johns-Manville ...... 1,078,626 214,578 ee 

Comet? .......... 698.195 9.977 Jones & Laughlin Steel 471,287" — 1,654,303* Truscon Steel ....... 143,531 204.1 30* 
American Radiator & Lehigh Portland U. S. Gypsum ...... 2,127,161 1,492.87] 

Standard Sanitary.. 814,071 151.103* a ee 1,606,937 521,505 U. S. Rubber* ...... 4,465,397 239,213* 
American Rolling Mill 875,671 525.854" Libbey-Owens-Ford .. 932,034 50,352* SS” ere 1,309,761 —5,010,426¢* 
Babcock & Wilcox!... 636.620 1.758.349 Lone Star Cement ... 923,661 797134 Westinghouse Elec. & 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 3.899 997 150.305 Midland Steel ....... 476,411 162,815 Mfg. ® intone diere Soweco ave 2.469.379 
Bridgeport Brass .... 60.681 111.150* Minneapolis-Honeywell 287,777 160,317 Wheeling Steel ...... 939,995 624,888* 
Briggs Difg. ........, 1,078,742 630,441 Nash Kelvinator ..... 108,264 2,005,407* Yale & Towne ...... 5,986 152,624" 
Carrier Corp.) ...... 137.742 332.697* National Gypsum! ... 696,705 395,503 Youngstown Sheet & 
Colites® ............ 349.800 131.691 National Steel .... .. 1.958.755 1,005,863 NN Fl eS a 329.086 118.033 
C ties Molybdenum. . 1.311.690 1.079.385 Otis Elevator ........ 620,530 337,104 
Continental Steel .... 253,128 156,091 Otis Steel .......... 431,767" 520,101* bik tees 
One 2,013,655 3,880,944 Owens-Illinois Glass?.. 6,893,072 5,806,617 1—6 mos. ending June 30. 
Crucible Steel! ...... 350.821 1.540.360* Penn-Dixie Cement?.. 264,486 81,000* 2-12 mos. ending June 30. 
Detroit Steel ........ 17,943 2,733* Reliance Steel ....... 35,519 14,984 3—16 wks. ending July 15. 

: : a 4-12 wks. ending July 15. 

Electrolux ........... 374.697 543,458 Reliance Mfg. ....... 135,461 114,601 5 


5-2 mos. ending June 30. 





BUILDING STATISTICS. Although latest available sta PERMITS 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor 
tistics do not as yet reflect World War II, Building retreated to 














a minor extent in recent months. July permits (right), contracts Monthly data First seven months 
and mortgage recordings were below June levels, and FHA’s July 1939 Comparison with 1939 Comparison 
August business was down from July. However, all four categories (millions) June '39 July °38 (millions) with 1938 
made highly favorable comparisons with corresponding months of . : = Z - ' 
1938. Noteworthy are the latest trends of some of Building’s re $eh ees — ities ‘i a an 
cause factors: material costs, down; wage rates, steady; fore- Non-residential... 55.0 —15.9 +23.0 352.5 17.4 
closure rate, down; rents, steady. Publication of Building’s charts Additions, repairs. 28.7 — 7.9 + 8.0 202.0 + 8.1 
and tables will be resumed in the November Forum. TOTAL ....... 179.6 84 Lites 1203.5 1256 








TAKE THIS IMPORTANT STEP 
TOWARD ASSURING 


(} I} FR h WASHROOMS 
















EASY TO er ae ee : 
CANT LEAK INSTALL There's little justification for calling a _— type of cleansing service that is close 
’ i ° ° ° - ° 
CANT CLOG building modern these days unless it to perfection. 
CANT BUST! a rovides up-to-date washing facilities 
| REFILL! P g 


Ivory Dispensers deliver genuine Ivory 
Soap—one of America’s best known, 
best liked, toilet soaps. A soap that is 
pure, gentle, rich lathering. A soap that 
is safe for the face as well as the hands. 


for the occupants. Entirely aside from 
sel the fact that most building owners and 
FOR i! operators today recognize this obliga- 
tion to their tenants, proper facilities 
for washing face and hands are unques- Yy Ib - selitiie 
tionably good business. They help to a ee 


how little it costs to provide Ivor 
attract tenants—and to hold them. ; . P Pe sneyad 
Dispenser service for the buildings 


And that doubtless explains why more —_—yyou design, own or operate. And how 


a oa and more buildings—old and new— little it costs to maintain. A post card 
IVORY SOAP are installing Ivory Soap Dispensers. will bring you an illustrated folder that 
in flakes or granules For these modern dispensers assure a tells the whole story. 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS weit. tircinan, one 
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United States Post Office at Miami Beach, Florida. 
Designed by the Procurement Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tractor: A. Farnell Blair, Lake Charles, La. 


IT IS TYPICAL OF 


CONCRETE 


Architectural thinking is moving in new chan- 
nels today ... channels that have been opened 
by the great adaptability of concrete. 

Within the broadest limits concrete can be 
molded and textured according to the wishes 
of the architect. Yet costs remain low because 
structural and architectural functions are 
combined in ove economical material. And the 
Owner gets a lasting, firesafe building that 
is low in maintenance 





Your architect or engineer can show how 
concrete can be used economically for your 
building. On request we will mail illustrated 
booklet, “The NEW Beauty in Walls of Archi- 
tectural Concrete’ (free in the U. S. or Canada), 
or one of our engineers will call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 10-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete ... through scientific research and engineering field work. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE. |. acchitecturat 


and Structural Functions Combined in ONE Firesafe, Enduring Material 





Oo cTtTOesBER i oe ae 
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As every Kinnear Rolling Door is fa 
tory-assembled, and not a stock item, 


Pt 


Kinnear engineers cooperate in offer- 
ing a design service that is vital to the 
architect. Efficiency and economy of 
operation are built into every door, 
along with compactness, safety, sim- 
plicity and high quality. The long 
service records of Kinnear Doors are 
proof of their reliability — architects 
can specify them readily, without ex- 
haustive study. Door problems of all 
kinds are being solved every day at 
Kinnear, by Kinnear door specialists. 
Steel Rolling Doors 


Rugged, highly efficient and space-saving. 


7 } 
Interlocking steel-slat curtain rolls upward in 


steel jamb-grooves, and coils compactly over- 
head. For manual, mechanical or electrical 
operation. The original door of this design— 


its efficiency proved over nearly half a century! 


Rol -Jop Door, Wood or Gil -Steol 
Highest quality, sectional, upward acting 
doors that operate on special ball bearing 
rollers in rigidly mounted steel tracks. Coun- 
terbalanced for easiest operation. Weather- 
tight, “keystone” seal. New all-steel Rol-Top 
is exceptionally durable —can't sag, warp, 
split or pull apart. Built in any size. 

Kinnear also makes Steel Rolling Fire Doors 
and Shutters, Bi-fold , Barrier Rol- 
TOP Doors, the famous Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Grille and other special types of upward-act- 
ing doors. Write today for catalog. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1640-80 Fields Ave. 


Offices and Agents In Principal Cities 
Factories: Columbus, Ohio; San Francisco, Cal. 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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FORUM OF 


EVENTS 





(Continued from page 14) 
EDUCATION 
Syracuse University. The Department of 
Architecture announces the appointment 
of Walter A. Taylor, a partner in the of- 


fice of Hobart Upjohn, architect of New | 


York City, as Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Taylor will have charge of 
all courses in History of Architecture and 
will assist in Elementary Design. 


Cranprook AcAapemMy oF Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Winners of the competition 
for scholarships to study advanced archi- 


| tecture for the coming school year are: 


Vito A. Girone of Orange, N. J.; James M. 


Berkey of Spokane, Wash.; and Sanford B. | 


Wells of Schenectady, N. Y. 


New ScHoou ror Sociat Researcu, New | 


York. With the assistance of Charles 
Abrams, Albert Mayer and members of 


the staff of USHA, the school will present | 


| a coordinated comprehensive program in 





housing education during 1940. Fifty-five 
lectures will embrace the study of housing 
background, technical aspects and _plan- 
ning, practice and procedure, and man- 
agement. 


CotumpBia University, New York. Plan- 
ning and housing, design, construction, 
and technical factors in modern building 
will be the subjects of architectural studies 
in the Extension Division, beginning Sep- 
tember 28. Sir Raymond Unwin and Carl 


Feiss will direct studies on the history of 


urban growth, city planning, housing de- 
velopments throughout the world, and ur- 
ban sociology. 


FEDERATION TECHNICAL Scnoot, New 
York City. Among its courses for technical 
men and women, a new one is offered this 
year, for the education of the layman who 


| is about to build a house. It is a ten- 
_lecture course under the title, “Small 
House Design and Construction.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 

ScHooL Arcuitects’ Directory. For 








eleven consecutive years an Architects’ 
Directory has been included in an annual 
publication called “The American School 


and University.” Names and addresses of 


| some 1,200 architects specializing in the 


| educational field were included last year. 


Columbus, Ohio | 


Architects wishing to change their ad- 
dresses in this listing, and those who de- 
sire first listing, without charge, may 
write to The American School Publishing 


| Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| the 


USHA Approves Competitions. 
United States Housing Authority 
Bulletin No. 5 on policy and 


(Continued on page 58) 
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ONCRIEF Winter Air Conditioners 
M contribute more than any other 
factor to make homes modern—for this 
year and for the years to come. In addi- 
tion, Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning 
makes a house immediately more saleable, 


with a higher re-sale value for the future. 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners — for 
gas, coal, or oil—include the very latest 
improvements, together with exclusive 
Moncrief features, such as the patented 
wind box, the Moncrief system of 
baffles, combustion drums, etc. Every 
Moncrief unit has been re-styled and re- 
engineered so that it stands in the very 
forefront in appearance, 


efficiency and economy 





of operation. 


y {F>™\ 
* ‘Moncrief Engi- 
Wri . [ 
rite for ‘neering Service 


illustrated literature 
and data sheets. 


* 


is freely available 






THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 E. 49th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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PROMETHEUS FOUNTAIN—Rockefeller Plaza. Paul Manship, Sculptor 


Executed by Roman Bronze Subsidiary. 





Interior view of revolving doors, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. More than 60 such doors in all. 


One of five FOUNTAIN FIGURES, Rockefeller 
Plaza. Rene P. Chambellan, Sculptor. 
Executed by Roman Bronze Subsidiary. 
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ATLAS—International Building. 
Lee Lawrie, Sculptor. 


One of the many bronze revolving doors, 
International Building. 
Executed by Roman Bronze Subsidiary. 





execuled by wat 


GENERAL BRONZE fae 
CORPORATION  Biktau 


aN 
34-19 TENTH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 2m 


WINDOWS + REVOLVING DOORS 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK «+ STATUARY + TABLETS 





DANCING GIRL (aluminum) Radio City Music 
Hall. William Zorach, Sculptor. 
Executed by Roman Bronze Subsidiary. 


One of many bronze store fronts 
throughout Rockefeller Center. 


Throughout the Rainbow 
Room and Cocktail Lounge, 


bronze windows, railings 
and ornamental metal work. 
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cKWORK MEANS 


OMICRON 
MORTARPROOFING 
SAYS::When Rains 


Bigin, keep them out 


ORTAR shrinkage means leaky 

brickwork — damp, stained interior 
walls! Excess water in the mortar mix 
causes mortar shrinkage ... reduce it 
sufficiently and the bond between 
bricks and mortar will not break... 
water will not enter! 





Omicron Mortarproofing, in any stand- 
ard mortar mix, permits the reduction of 
as much as 20% of the excess mixing 
water . . . checks mortar shrinkage so 
that a lasting, weatherproof seal between 
bricks and mortar is assured. To be cer- 
tain, architects specify ‘‘O.M.”’... time- 
tested prevention of leaky brickwork. 
Send for full details or see our catalog in 
1939 Sweet’s — reference 5/15. 








Dayton Dept. Store, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Architects — Larson & McLaren, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“On the Dayton Store, after extensive tests on 
various materials, we found that Omicron Mortar- 
proofing so positively reduced shrinkage as to 
insure the best possible brickwork’’, says Mr. 
Albert O. Larson. ‘‘We can commend you on the 
fine laboratory work you have done to produce 
outstanding materials for building construction.”’ 


Send for full information to 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., 
Toronto, Ontario 


Ltd. 





BUILDERS 
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(Continued from page 56) 


procedure. It discusses the “Qualifying 
Competition” as a method for the use of 
local housing authorities in selecting archi- 
tects. To quote from the Bulletin: 

“The Method supplies a scientific proc- 
for determining, in advance, the 
architects who have the analytical ability 
necessary to solve the new problems and 
meet the new issues involved in planning 
USHA-aided projects. 

“The Method supplies the local au- 
thority with a Panel of architects from 
which, under the terms of the Competition 
Program, architects will selected for 
future projects. The local authority may 
reserve complete discretion as to selection 
from the Panel or may request the jury 
to assign a numerical order of merit or 
to arrange working groups. 

“The principal steps in organizing and 
carrying out a ‘Qualifying Competition’ 
are as follows: 

“The local authority notifies the local 
architects that a ‘Qualifying Competition’ 
will be held to obtain a Panel of archi- 
tects for future projects. Interested archi- 
tects are advised to obtain from 


ess 


be 


, and file 
with, the local authority applications for 


the Competition Program. The letter of 
notification should also state that the 


proposed competition will have the ap- 
proval of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and that applicants should submit 


with their applications proof of their 
eligibility, such as registration in States 


having a registration law or other proof 
of practice in States not providing for 
registration. 

“The local authority obtains from the 
USHA a suggested form of Competition 
Program setting forth a hypothetical prob- 


lem in large scale, low-rent project and 
unit planning. This problem is designed 
to show the analytical ability of the 


architect rather than his skill as a drafts- 


man. The drawings required are few and 
the time allowed short.” 


After the appointment of a Professional 
Adviser the local authority issues the pro- 
gram to qualified competitors and agrees 
that from the Panel selected by the jury 
it will choose architects future 


for its 


projects. For the jury it is customary to 
appoint a member of the local authority. 
an architect selected by the local archi- 


tectural society, and a specialist in hous- 
ing (preferably an architect). USHA will 
furnish any technical assistance required, 
including the suggested form of Competi- 
tion Program meeting the requirements of 


both USHA and A.LA. 


COMPETITIONS 
AIS.C. Annvuat Brince Desien. Stu- 
dents in engineering and architectural 


(Continued on page 60) 
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It’s the World's 
Safest Kitchen 


An amazingly compact assembly of 
all needed kitchen units, this all- 
steel Parsons Pureaire is also recog- 
nized everywhere as the SAFEST 
KITCHEN IN THE WORLD. 
Pureaire’s patented ventilation fea- 
ture that There’s a 
strong, steady flow of pure air 
through the Pureaire at all times— 
in at the front, out through a flue 
into the open air... . : And don’t for- 
get the protection afforded by Pure- 


sees to 


PARSONS 


KITCHEN 


aire’s steel doors. Children simply 
with the controls as 
they so often do with an open stove. 

Just think what it will mean to 
have your whole building forever 
free from cooking odors and your 
walls unstained 


can't tamper 


by greasy vapors! 
Equip with Pureaire and enjoy the 
difference in lower decoration costs, 
new freedom from worry and a whole 
houseful 


Write! 


of satisfied tenants. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 
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[WOOD IN FACILE FORM) 











Knotty Pine Flexwood Living Room, Henry Levy residence, Glencoe, I1l., Samuel A. Marx, Architect and Decorator. 


Photo: Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 


This luxurious living-room created in Knotty Pine Flexwood by 
Samuel Marx, Architect and Decorator, is an excellent example of 
the results that can be achieved with wood in facile form. Since 
Flexwood is applied with equal facility to curved and flat walls it was 
the logical choice. The rare and exotic woods available offer a selec- 
tion to suit practically any decorative or color scheme. Flexwood 
places no limitation on creative skill and its cost puts no strain on 
the normal budget. Its use permits effects that would be impractical 
if not economically prohibitive with wood in any other form. Sam- 
ples and data are yours for the asking. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, Weldwood, and kindred products 





Flexwood is thin wood mounted 
on cloth and made flexible for di- 
rect application to flat and curved 
surfaces ... it takes any wood fin- 
ish. Wood in no other form ap- 
proaches Flexwood in cost, ease 
and speed of application in mod- 
ern wood treatment. 
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(Continued from page 58) 

schools throughout the U. S. are invited 
to participate in the annual bridge design 
| competition for which the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction is offering 
three cash prizes—$200, $100, and $50. 
|T he subject this year is a steel foot-bridge 
across a parkway. Drawings must be re- 
‘ceived at the offices of American Institute 
_of Steel Construction, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., not later than February 
1940. Details of the program may be 
had from the same address. The Jury will 
meet on February 14 to make their judg- 
ment. 





5, 





Interior, Eastman Kodak Company, 
New York Fair Exhibit, 


U. S. Recionan Competition No. 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer 


Architects of Region No. 11 
sists of California, Nevada and Arizona, 
are invited to enter a competition for 
the design of a post office building for 
Burlingame, Calif., with an estimated cost 
of $150,000. Open to registered architects 
who are citizens of the U. S. and whose 
home offices are within Region No. 11, 
‘and, in States having no registration law, 
‘to architects who qualify to the satisfac- 
tion of the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion. Details of such requirements and a 
program of this competition may be had 


4. 


, which con- 












by addressing “Commissioner of Public 
Living Gesm, Gretiun Gey thutdente, | Buildings, Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
High Point, North Carolina ington, D. C. 
Eccles D. Everhart, Architect nn , — : . 
|The author of the winning design for the 
Main Lobby Burlingame project will receive $1,500 for 
20N. WackerDr. 


this distinction and will be paid an addi- 
tional $1,500 in his capacity as consultant 
|during the preparation of working draw- 
ings and_ specifications which will be 
prepared in the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration. 

In order that all eligible architects of the 
llth Region may free to compete, it 
has been arranged to draw a jury of award 
from neighboring regional districts. 
Drawings called for are to be in pencil, 
free from rendering, thus keeping to a 
reasonable minimum the labor involved in 
the competition drawings. 


Bldg., Chicago 


be 


Insu.tux Guass Biock Competition No. 
3—A Dairy. $2,500 in prizes; closing Nov. 
20. (See page 9). 


CALENDAR 

| October 11. Architects’ Day at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 


October 17, 18. Seventeenth Annual Con- 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


| October 30-31. Fall Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ve ogy 
| Engineers in Atlanta, Ga., with the 
jlanta Chapter of the Society. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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come CL ex 
at Lowes COST 


@ With Lochinvar’s Package-Unit the 
OHALLENGAIRE you can now specify a 
completely automatic oil burning and 
winter air conditioning furnace for the 
small home builder, because it has 
eeu that is found in the most 
expensive fur- 
nace manu- 
factured—yet 
it is priced to 
fit into any 
small home 
budget. 

Check its 
design, con- 
struction, and 
performance— 
you'll agree 
that CHAL- 
LENGAIRE is 
the answer to 
heating the 
small home with automatic oil heat at 
the lowest cost. 

Let us send you literature and prices 
right now so that you can learn about 
this big furnace value and the complete 
Lochinvar line of furnaces. 


TOO ON THE COST 
Saues OF INSTALLATION 


Because the CHALLENGAIRE is 24’ 
wide, 43” long and 54” high, it will pass 
through any door and is shipped com- 
pletely assembled and erected on a 
steel base. , 





LOCHINVAR’S 
NEW OIL BURNING WATER HEATERS 


Newly improved in design 
and efficiency, Lochinvar now 
manufactures a 20, 30, 40 and 
50 gallon storage size in auto- 
matic oil burning water 
heaters that are misers on 
fuel consumption. Litera- 
ture on request. 


All units listed as standard 
by Underwriters Laboratories 


LOCHINVAR 


CORPORATION 
14247 Tireman Ave. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 
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STURDY HOME FOR SOFT DRINK 


HIS new Coca-Cola bottling 

plantinWaco, Texas,iscausing 
a lot of comment. And no wonder! 
To a strictly useful structure has 
been added real beauty and distinc- 
tion—through the use of Architec- 
tural Concrete. And here it is again 
Architectural Concrete—made with 
Universal Atlas cement, plus a fin- 
ish of light green cement paint made 
with Atlas White cement. To add to 
theeffect, the surrounding sidewalks 
are colored with a green pigment. 


It will pay you, too, to use this 
modern form of construction that 
casts frame, walls, floors, and dec- 
orative finish into one unit—from 
one thrifty material. You get a fire- 
proof, storm-safe structure that 


built with... 





lasts for years with practically no 
upkeep. And, as a bonus, you get a 
building with a beautiful exterior 
that doesn’t need extensive, costly 
finishing and decoration. 

Architectural Concrete is being 
used today for public, commercial 
and industrial buildings. Its un- 
limited possibilities for interesting 
forms, surface textures, and colors 
give you a free hand in creating 
a really satisfying design. 

So—for your next job—plan to 
use Architectural Concrete...made 
with Universal Atlas cement! For 
more facts, send coupon today. Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidi- 
ary), Chrysler Building, New York. 


BUILD WITH CONCRETE 





Main Picture: New Coca-Cola bottling plant in Waco, 


Fexas. It’s built with Architectural Concrete made with 


Universal Atlas Cement. Light green cement paint made 
with Atlas White cement on exterior. Sidewalks colored 
with green pigment. Architect, Robert V. Darrah, Los 
Angeles. Associate Architect, | Brooks Pearson, Waco 
General Contractor, C. C. Ramsey, Waco. 

Insert: A detail of the clean, modern design achieved 
with Architectural Concrete 





Universal Atlas Cement Co. AF-AC-6 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me more information on Archi- 
tectural Concrete: I understand there’s no ob- 
ligation on my part. 


Name 
Address 











City State 








‘Universal Atlas Cements 
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A of UE 
Moving. Pe" 

OF HOW TO 

SAVE MONEY 


APARTMENT HOUSE, AI- 
bany, moving across street to 
new location. 












7 


CHURCH MOVED, for street 
widening in Philadelphia. 


WwW hen street widening or other 


reason makes a building undesirable 
in its present location, don’t wreck 
it. Let Eichleay move it to a new 
location, where it may give additional 


years of revenue and satisfaction. 


Eichleay methods permit occupancy 
of the building during moving oper- 
ations, and all services—heat, light, 
electrical and sanitary—can be main- 
tained. 


Write for further information about 
how Ejichleay has moved everything 
from large office buildings to small 
houses. 


x 


EICHLEAY ENGINEERING CORP. 


311. Ross Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Office, 1600 Philadelphia, Pa 


Branch 


Arch Street 
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(Continued from page 60) 
January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, Lake- 
side, Cleveland, Ohio, heid under the 
auspices of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, in con- 
|junction with their annual meeting and 
the national of the National 
|Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
| Association. 





meeting 


DIED 

Louis M. Perry, 63, architect, at White 
Plains, N. Y. A native of Eufaula, Ala., 
Mr. Petry came north in 1897, and was 
engaged for a time in construction engi 
neering work in Tonawanda and Buffalo, 
N. Y. He then became associated with 
McKim, Mead & White, architects. In 
1906 he began independent practice in 
White Plains. 





| Rapnaent J. Suryvru, 60, engineer, in New 
York. Mr. Smyth was Chief Engineer of 
ithe Bronx, and had been connected with 
| that borough’s engineering department for 
thirty-one years. Graduated from Cooper 
| Union, he took post-graduate courses in 
engineering at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Columbia, and N. Y. University. 
He was a licensed engineer, a land sur- 
veyor, and a registered architect: a past 
| president of the Bronx Chapter, N. Y.| 
State Society of 





Professional Engineers. 


Cuartes N. Lowrir, 70, landscape archi- 
i tect, in New York. Born at Warriors 
Mark, Pa., Mr. Lowrie was educated at | 
Lawrenceville School and at 


Yale, where 
he received his Ph.B. in civil engineering 
in 1891. For thirty years he was landscape 
architect for the Hudson County, N. J.. | 
Park Among his _ better 
known works are the Hudson County park | 
system, the Theodore Roosevelt: Memorial | 
Park at 


housing 


Commission. 


Oyster Bay, various industrial 
projects, and his preliminary 
plans for Valley Stream Park, Hempstead 
Park, and Jones Beach, Long Island. Mr. 
Lowrie was a past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Landscape Architects and 
a member of New York’s Municipal Art 


Commission. 


PERSONAL 





George E. McIntyre has opened an office | 
for the practice of architecture and en- 
gineering at 1905 West Main St.. Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., and would be glad to have 
manufacturers’ samples and literature. 





Arthur Rigolo, architect, announces the 
removal of his office to 699 Main Ave.. 
Clifton, N. J. 


J. Stewart Stein. architect. has moved his 


offices from Chicago to the City National 
| Bank Building, Centralia, Il. 
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NO HOME 
IS REALLY FIRE-SAFE WITHOUT 
PROTECTION AGAINST TPES 


TO TAKE a chance with lightning is 
a grave risk... may mean a terrible 
fire loss. For real safety and peace of 
mind there is only one sure way. Spec- 
ify a modern West Dodd protective 
system. It is so inconspicuous as to be 
practically unseen. It is a proved de- 
fense against a leading cause of fires 
in suburban and isolated buildings, 
schools and public structures, accord- 
ing to Insurance Underwriters’ records. 

West Dodd equipment is modest in cost... 
approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and National Fire Protective Asso- 


ciation. Refer to Sweet's, or write for illustrated 
booklet on architectural details, costs. 


In the General Electric 
Building at the New 
York World's Fair, 1939, 
G-E exhibited man- 
made lightning, and 
West Dodd guarded 
the building against na- 
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ture's lightning. 
West Dodd also in- 
stalled the lightning 
protection system on the 
Fire Safe House spon- 
sored by the Home Fire 
Insurance Company and 
featured at the New 
York World's Fair, 1939. 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 
Branch Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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Architects have wanted this asphalt shingle 


RU-BER-O1D TEXTURED THICK BUTTS 


s 

We know that architects have fully recog- 
nized the long-wearing and fire-resisting qual- 
ities of asphalt shingles. At the same time, 
they have frequently complained that asphalt 
shingles were too “flat”—too lacking in color 
and texture. 

We know that is why architects have imme- 
diately registered real enthusiasm for these 
remarkable new shingles— RU-BER-OID Tex- 
tured Thick Butts. 


Here are the same fire-safety* and long life. 
But also—here are the soft colors, the thick 
butts, the deep shadows and the wood-grain 
beauty so long desired. 


* Approved by Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc. (Class C Label 


RU-BER-OID 


RU-BER-OID 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS SIDINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT 

CORRUGATED SHEETS 


ROCF 
INSULATION BOARD 


ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION 


ASBESTOS 
PIPE COVERINGS 


WATERPROOF 
SHEATHINGS 


NEWTILE 


Made in 3-in-1 strips, 12-in. x 36-in. 
with 2-in. head!ap,and 15-in.x3G-in. 
with 5-in. headlap. Approximate 
weight 210 and 250 lbs. per square. 





@ FIRE SAFETY 
® WOOD-GRAIN BEAUTY 
@ THICK BUTTS 


@ EXTRA WEATHER 
PROTECTION 


@ SOFT COLORS 


@ DEEP SHADOW 
LINES 


@ LOW FIRST COST 
@ LOW UPKEEP 





Now—in one low-priced shingle—you have a 
typically RU-BER-OID combination of qualities 
and values never before offered. Now—for 
new construction or for modernization—you 
can be sure of low first cost, low upkeep cost 


and real beauty—and it is beauty that lasts. 


You have a choice of colors— plain or blended 
to your selection. The double thickness of all 
exposed areas of this shingle means extra pro- 
tection, extra life. It also means the deep 
shadow lines so necessary to make the roof an 
integral part of your design. 

For full facts—or samples, if desired — please 


write us on your letterhead. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 





THE RUBEROID CO., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Kitchen Sink 


of Tomorrow 
Can be Installed Today 


The "Home of Tomorrow" must have a kitchen in 
keeping with the demands of the modern housekeeper. 
And no kitchen can be really modern, unless it is 
equipped with an 


ELK AY | Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sink and Top 


MADE OF NO. 18 U. S. STANDARD CAUCE 
CENUINE 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 


Be sure to look for these THREE Exclusive Features which will 
assure a lifetime of beauty, charm, durability, and service. 


1 Extra heavy 18 Gauge Stainless Steel construction reinforced 
with 14 gauge steel sheets and heavy channel irons running 
the full length of drainboards. This construction prevents 
warping, buckling and bulging. 

2 Electrically welded (not soldered) throughout, eliminating 
visible seams, joints, and overlapping flanges. 


3 All Round Corner construction making sink, top, and bowl 
easy to clean and keep clean. 


Ask about ELKAY FREE Kitchen Planning service 
and write for Booklet "The Kitchen Goes Modern.” 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS: 
Here is the complete informa- 
tion in concise form which will 
help you in designing the mod- 
ern kitchen. Write today for Data 
Sheets AF-1039. Complete speci- 
fications will also be found in 
Sweet's Catalog. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4704-14 Arthington St. - 





* Chicago, lil. 










PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 





(Continued from page 24) 


low enough to become contaminated in this way; to be 
exact, it is common only in the “one-piece” type—and 
these are now available with vented, anti-siphon cocks and 
generous tank-overflows which effectively guard against the 
back siphonage evil under any circumstances. 

Complete elimination of the possibility of back siphonage 
from the closet tank will not be achieved until tanks of all 








Courtesy, Crane Co. 
VACUUM BREAKER for fiush valves of the “unstable” type, 
which operates each time the valve is used, thus assuring that 
it will remain in order. Similar air-inlets are available which 
work on a lever principle, and ‘‘stable’’ flush valves which do 
not require this protection may also be used. 


kinds—high and low—are similarly protected. Especially 
important in this respect is the tank-overflow, which must 
be large enough to drain the full flow of the supply line so 
that the water level within the tank cannot possibly reach 
that of the inlet valve. A recent progress report of the 
engineering section of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion lists the following additional requirements: 

1. The bottom of the flush tank higher than the rim of 

the water closet.* 

2. The tank overflow large enough to carry away readily 

the full flow of water through the supply pipe to the 

fixture when the valve is wide open and the pressure is 

the maximum available. 

3. The overflow drained into a suitable fixture, thereby 

removing possible temptation to plug the overflow. 

t. The discharge openings and all other openings in the 

supply to the tank not less than 1 inch above the highest 

possible level of the water surface in the tank. 

5. No part of the water supply pipe, valves, or fittings 

submerged in the water within the tank. 

6. Free access to air in the flush tank above the water 

surface without passing through the water closet. 

7. The tank so constructed and covered that foreign 

materials cannot accidentally be introduced into the tank. 

8. Provision made for adequately hushing the sound of 

the water as it fills the tank. 

9. The cover fastened on the tank in such a way as to 

require the use of tools to remove it. 





*Tue Forum fails to see why this precaution is necessary if 
the other conditions are fulfilled 
(Continued on page 74) 
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N studying the Construction Out- 

line of contemporary architecture 

one reads, time and again: “Floor 
Coverings: Asphalt Tile, Azrock”’, and 
is sure to note with interest the wide 
variety of floors on which AZROCK 
TILE is thus called into service. By 
giving equally good service on the 
floors of stores, theaters, kitchens, 
banks, bathrooms, schools, cocktail 
bars, offices, game rooms, hospitals, 
nurseries, libraries or public buildings, 
AZROCK TILE proves the existing 
kinship in requirements of all modern 
interior floor coverings. 





9 ¢ctToesee EE Zz. 


Fulfilling these requirements, 
AZROCK TILE is durable, long-lived, 
resilient, moisture-proof, fire-resistant, 
quiet and comfortable underfoot, sani- 
tary, easily cleaned, easily maintained, 
economical in cost and exceptionally 
attractive in appearance. Many, many 
beautiful colors, in both plain and 
marbleized tile, are available for your 
choice and in a number of different 
sizes and thicknesses. Their tempting 
invitation to individual and original 
floor patterns is expressed in thou- 
sands of installations throughout the 
nation. 


ZROC 


(TRADE MARK REG. V.S. PAT. OFF.) 





Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 


Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 


cipal cities of U. S. A. 
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OUR NEW SMALL 
] DOUBLE-ACTING 
| DOOR CLOSER FOR 
| RESIDENTIAL WORK 
IS CONCEALED 
IN THE HEAD 
FRAME- RIGHT 
UP THERE! 
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Announcing 


the LCN “422” 


Double Acting Overhead Concealed 


DOOR CLOSER 


Light to medium weight double acting doors, up to3x7 
ft. in size, such as those between kitchen, butler’s pan- 
try and dining room, are now being perfectly controlled 


with the new LCN ‘’422” Door Closer. Advantages: 


] Smooth, continuous closing and checking action, 
* under full rack-and-pinion control, throughout the 
swing in either direction. Hold-open feature standard. 


2 Door always comes to gentle stop in center. No 
* ‘flapping’ of door at end of swing. 


3 No complicated fitting problem between carpeted 
* and smooth floor areas. Door mounted on ball bear- 
ing center pivot (furnished). 


4 Closer simple to install and adjust; entirely con- 
* cealed in head frame and top of door. No cutting 
of floor. A superior closer at a moderate price. 


Send for folder with full details of the LCN ‘'422”. 
Norton Lasier Co., 466 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Concealed and Surface 


DOOR CLOSERS 
in 86 Types and Sizes 
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(Continued from page 70) 


Equipment is now available which meets the essentials of 
these standards, and architects are urged to incorporate 
similar requirements into their specifications for the protee- 
tion of their clients and of the community at large. 





Courtesy, Kohler of Kohler 
SAFE drinking fountain with the inlet well above the rim of 
the bowl. 


Suitable vacuum breakers for flush valve closets and other 
fixtures which require submerged inlets have been developed 
and are supplied by the manufacturers of the flush valves. 
These should always be employed on all fixtures where there 
is danger of contamination. In addition, a variety of air- 
break fittings for special fixtures which normally involve 





AIR-BREAK in drain for hospital sterilizer (indicated by white 
circle). Similar gaps should be provided for all fixtures which 


provide a direct cross-connection between supply and drainage 
systems. 


direct cross connection between the supply and drainage 
systems may be drawn upon to fill every need. Considering 
the rate at which such equipment is finding its way to the 
market there seems little doubt that the time is not far 
off when the back siphonage question—at least insofar as 
it affects new building—will have ceased to exist. The prob- 
lem of the vast numbers of existing installations which are, 
to varying degrees, unsafe from this standpoint is naturally 
much harder to solve, but fortunately from the architect’s 
point of view the concern of sanitary inspectors, public 
health officials, ete., rather than the building industry. And 
even this problem, as the activity of the agencies concerned 
attests, is rapidly nearing solution. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


Good Paint’s Other Name 
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TEST PILOTS are paid to run risks...that 
sometimes end in disaster. 

The architect is an entirely different 
kind of pilot. His job is to steer his clients 
away from costly experiments — to make 
sure that there will be no “erack-ups” 
due to methods or materials that have 
not yet been tested by years of service. 

Paint is a product which architects 
have learned to consider carefully. 
Through experience they have found out 
that the durability of a paint cannot be 
demonstrated in a few short years. A 
paint has not proved itself thoroughly 
until it has stood up not only as a first 
painting but also under successive re- 
paintings. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead has long since 
graduated from the experimental stage. 
Anyone with any questions about Dutch 
Boy will find them answered by millions 
of successful paint jobs. No paint made 
anywhere has ever given a more con- 
vincing demonstration of complete de- 
pendability. 

By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead 
you secure that combination of beauty 
and durability which is a fundamental 
objective of good architecture. 





This is the slogan of the national advertising cam- 
paign on white-lead now being conducted by the 
ead Industries Association. The purpose of this 
campaign is to promote a wider understanding 
of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


that could pass through the house per 
day was under 10,000. Some time has 
passed since the Chicago Fair. and in that 
time the modern house has found wider 
public acceptance, thanks due in some 
part to the houses at this Fair. 

A comparative analysis of the two 
shows would probably not be futile: and 
it is certain that what Mr. Teegen thinks 
would be a flat failure is entirely untrue. 

Grorce Frep Keck 

Chicago, Illinois 


Suntop Homes 
Forum: 

.. TL have just spent an hour study- 
ing that “edge against inflation.” that 
thorn-bush in the flesh. Suntop Homes. 

In this new invention is revealed the 
architect’s true stature: only a small per- 
sonage could enjoy standing before a fire- 
place under a ceiling only six and a half 
feet high. The event of a Suntopper’s 
getting cold feet is forestalled by having 
the “warmest part of the—room—around 
the occupant’s ankles, where it is most 
needed.” This is, indeed a curious world. 
Ardmore’s curiosity as to how its neigh- 
bors live will be gratified partially by 
observing Suntoppers in their plate-glass 





show-window living rooms—whetted by 
its inability to see over the air-tight five- 
foot parapet around the sun terraces. 
Strange and curious too is a three-story 
home with only one water closet, especial- 
ly in a beer-drinking region. 

Known to all builders, but seemingly 
not to F.L.W.’s press agent, are such 
stock economies as: “clustering dwelling 
units (to permit) economical utility con- 
nections’; using only “three walls to a 
house” by building them in rows: con- 
centrating plumbing; saving money by not 
spending it for finish. Solid, single-thick- 
ness wood partitions and laminated floors 
have been in use for generations. My 
Uncle Montmerency, now past 80, was 
born and now lives in a cottage of cypress 
hand-sawed and joined by his grand- 
father. And, while indulging in personal- 
ities, I might mention that Uncle Monty 
had a “carport” twenty years ago: he 
used to park his Overland 490 under a 
shed at the side of the barn. But he lived 
a mile back from the high road: Ardmore 
urchins and pilferers must be an honest 
lot. else Suntoppers could not have store 
rooms and heater rooms open to the public. 

Not clear to me is the extension of the 
terse precept “Five lines when three are 
enough is stupidity’; what principle of 
“Organic Architecture” set eight lines as 
the correct number for the subdivisions 
of the sun terrace parapet and seven for 
the main bedroom balcony? Nor do I 
see the reason for sixteen-inch party walls 


between sun terraces; “nine pounds when 
three are sufficient is obesity.” 

Local capitalist-citizens better Jient 
Mallery’s 5-542 per cent return. Mu! |iple. 
dwelling (or even single) units, dvoid 
of “paint, lath and plaster and wall 
papers,” with galvanized hardware and a 
high ratio of number of users to nuinber 
of plumbing fixtures, tenanted by Negro 
laborers without Aryan scruples against 
eating in kitchens, bring their owners 10- 
12 per cent net. 

Vernon Harrison 

Durham. N. C. 


First Tubular Steel Chair 


i. 


s 
Forum: 
We question 





your statement 
that Marce| 
Breuer intro- 
duced the _ first 
tubular metal 
chair in 1925. 











We are enclos- 
ing definite evi- 
dence that this 
distinction be- 
longs to Royal. 
Please check the 
! enclosed cata- 

logue. Note that 
this is dated September 1, 1912... . 
STEPHEN Trepor 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


—————_— 














VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 


Proctor, Vermont 


Branches and Sales Offices: 
A.pany, 75 State St.; Boston, 44 School St.; Cuicaco, 5535 
No. Wolcott Ave.; CLevetann, 4300 Euclid Ave.; Datias, 
1513 WallSt.; Housron, 310 Bringhurst St.; Los ANGELEs, 
527 West 7th St.; New York, 101 Park Ave.; Purcapet- 
puta, 22nd & Westmoreland Sts.; San Francisco, 525 
Market St.: Tacoma, 1120 East ‘‘D’’ St.; Canapa, Ontario 
Marble Co., Ltd., 403 Manning Chambers, Toronto. 


Distributors for Napoleon Gray Marble 
in U.S. and Canada. 


First Federal Savings 
€ Loan Building, 
Canton, Ohio 





eauly AND BUSINESS 


Time was when business thought that surroundings didn’t matter. Today, attractiveness is considered one of the 
essentials of the business home. 


In the case of banks there must be stability and quiet elegance as well as beauty. Marble meets all those demands. 


Notice how effectively the architects, Albrecht and Wilhelm, adapted Vermont Marble to the exterior of the First | 
Federal Savings & Loan Building at Canton. 








There are countless other examples. May we teli you about them? 
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| wENT TO BUY A CHAIR ~ 
e home with a new 
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I'd heard a lot about Masonite Tempered Presdwood, but never saw it 
until I went to buy a chair. All the store’s display rooms were made of it. 
The manager said they use Tempered Presdwood because it’s a clean, 
dry board ... easy to install ... and they can get really beautiful walls 
and ceilings with it. What’s more, it costs very little. 








I suddenly realized Tempered Presdwood might enable Larry and me 
to have our whole bedroom done over, so I made some pencil sketches 
of those smart model rooms. Sure enough, we found that Tempered 
Presdwood could go on right over the old walls. It’s grainless and moisture- 
resisting too. It won’t warp, chip, split or crack. And it can be painted. 








ha 
Sg 


on 
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You'd never know the old bedroom now. Our walls are Tempered 
Presdwood, scored vertically and painted deep blue. The ceiling is light 
grey. We have a built-in chest of drawers along one wall — Tempered 
Presdwood, of course. And a handy built-in shelf over 
our bed for radio and books. P. S.—Larry was so pleased 
that he bought me a whole suite of new furniture. 






MASONITE 
ors. © © Far, OFF 
COPYRIGHT 1939 
MASONITE CORPORATION 


® MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


is the ideal, economical material for new building and remodeling. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE = 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 





Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila Pa Yearly 
Subscription: U. 8. A. Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00 


including Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Philadelohia, Pa under the Act of 


NO WONDER your clients recognize the name 
“Masonite” when you include it in your speci- 
fications. Lifelike, human-interest advertising 
carries the story of Masonite Products to 
millions of home-conscious people every month. 
Reproduced here is the advertisement that will 
appear in national home magazines in Decem- 
ber. And below is a coupon for YOUR con- 
venience. Mark and mail it today for free 
samples and full information about these 
modern building materials. 


oe re eee ee wir’) 
FREE SAMPLE COUPON 


Masonite 


TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MASONITE CORPORATION, DEPT. AF-3 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
sample and more information on Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood. 


Name 
Address 


City. State.___ 
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VOLUME 71 
Single issues Number 
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March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1939, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. 8S. Pat. Nos. 1516932 and 
1942026. Other Patents Pending 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





advocated “not only . . . strict economies 
in governmental operations to lessen 
taxation, but the withdrawal of 
pressure on Government by special groups 
among our citizens urging the expenditure 
of huge sums for non-essential projects.” 
For institutional and private investors 
they announced their “continuing con- 
viction that the bonds of our Federal 
Government are the safest of all invest- 
ments.” 


also 


USS&LL. Representing Home  Building’s 
No. 1 financiers, the U. S. Building and 
Loan League convened in Atlantic City, 
N. J. on September 25, spent the fol- 
lowing week-end celebrating its day at the 
New York World’s Fair, on October 1 
went home rechristened the U. S. Savings 
and Loan League. For further information 
on the convention and its significance, see 


page 399. 


AFL. Building’s interest in the American 
Federation of Labor’s Cincinnati conven- 
tion centered upon the pow-wow of nine- 
teen building trades union presidents. 
While the general convention lambasted 
the Roosevelt administration in general, 
this little group singled out two of its 
children for particular chastising: 1) The 
Tennessee Valley Authority was accused 
of actively discouraging craft union mem- 
bership and of refusing to enter into 
closed shop agreements with the unions. 
2) The U.S. Department of Justice was 
severely criticized for the anti-building- 
trust drive of Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold’s Anti-Trust Division. 
AFL’s attack was led by General Counsel 
Joseph A. Padway who characterized Mr. 
Arnold as a “crusader who sought 
probably 


and 
indictments 
against labor unions than he has against 


procured — more 
capital and industry or other persons who 
are charged with violating anti-trust laws. 
Mr. Arnold is a college professor 
(trying) to make a name for him- 
self.” Praved Mr. Padway: “God de- 
liver us from college professors.” Of more 
significance, however, was Counsel's claim 
that the Clayton Act specifically exempted 
labor from anti-trust laws. Interestingly, 
AFL absolved Attorney General Frank 
Murphy of any blame in the building 
trades investigation, hoped that he would 
“perhaps suppress” the program. 


CIO. Despite its recently foaled United 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in 


Construction 


convention at Francisco 


had nothing to say concerning its entry 


San 


into the building industry. From another 
source, however, came word that UCWOC 
has established itself in 
munities in eighteen States. 


about 55 com- 


NAREB. Last convention of the month 
was the Los Angeles gathering of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Highlights: confirmation of the 
fact that the World War IT has already 
had a firming effect upon real estate 
prices; discussion in both general session 
and round table conference of Arthur W. 
Binns’ plans for low cost housing by 
private industry (Arcu. Forum, Sept. 
1939, p. 149); reconvention on November 
1 of an “adjourned session” in Honolulu. 


ROOM VALUES. No more enter- 
prising body of mortgage bankers exists 
than the Group Five Mortgage Informa- 
tion Bureau whose membership includes 
most of the top-flight savings banks of 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Manhattan, N. Y. 
Latest enterprise of the Group was the 
adoption last month of 
values” 


“standardized 
to be used in appraising 
and computing rooms in new apartment 
houses in its sphere of operations. Like its 
two-year-old dictum = on 


room 


minimum = con- 
struction requirements which has material- 
ly improved the quality of local apart- 
ment building, the Bureau’s agreement 
on room should promote better 
planning. Thus, no member bank will 
consider a dining alcove or gallery a half 
room unless it 
kitchen) 


S1IZes 


(as well as the adjacent 

individual window and 
unless the combined kitchen-alcove has an 
area of at least 140 sq. ft. 

Other standardized values: The 
dining room will be counted as a_half- 
room if its area is less than 130 sq. ft. A 
kitchen with window is a half-room if it 
x 10 ft. or the area 
Unless it contains at least 
220 sq. ft., a living room is not acceptable. 
A primary bedroom must have at least 
180 sq. ft.; a secondary bedroom without 
individual bathroom, at least 130 sq. ft. 
A smaller area lowers the secondary bed- 
room to half-room rank. No count is al- 
lowed a bathroom, kitchenette (without 
window) , foyer, dressing room or balcony. 


has an 


room 


measure 7 
equivalent. 


does not 


LOW COST FILLIP. Analysis of 
World War II and its effects on Building 
commanded last month, 
forced many a newsworthy development 
to go unreported. Worth belated men- 
tion, however, is FHA’s latest shot in low 
cost housing’s arm—insurance of fifteen- 


these columns 


vear home loans upon a down payment 
of only 5 per cent. 

In effect, the new program is merely 
a widening of FHA activities under Title 
I of the National Housing Act—generally 
associated with the insurance of modern- 
ization and repair loans which are desig- 
nated by FHA as Class I loans. This title 
also authorizes insurance of loans for the 
financing of new construction to be used 


C H 


T 


for other than residential purposes—( lags 
2 loans. But, the new regulations 1 \ate 
to still another category—Class 3 | ans 
for the financing of new constructio:, to 
be used in whole or in part for reside: tia] 
purposes. 

On September 1, FHAdministr:tor 
Stewart McDonald upped the amortiza- 
tion period of Class 3 loans from ten 
years and thirty-two days to fifteen years 
and five months. He also announced that 
the recipient of such a loan must own the 
lot in fee simple or hold it under at 
least a 30-year lease and that his equity 
in cash or in land must be equal to 5 per 
cent of the appraised value of the com- 
pleted property. Otherwise, the rules and 
regulations are the same. The loan may 
not involve a principal amount in excess 
of $2,500, and the borrower may not be 
charged more than $3.50 per $100 includ- 
ing interest, insurance premium (1% of 1 
per cent), and all other fees. 
(The cost is equivalent to about 6.0 per 
cent per annum.) Proceeds of the loan 
may not be used to supplement another 
loan on the house nor for the purchase of 
land, but they may be used to pay for 
architectural services. 


discount 


Under these provisions, a family own- 
ing a lot valued at $125 or able to pur- 
chase a $125 lot can obtain a loan for 
$2,500 to finance construction of a house. 
If such a lot is not owned and is not 
available (as will more frequently be the 
case) , this family can apply its $125 cash 
down payment toward the purchase price 
of the lot, write a second mortgage for 
the balance of the land cost, thus become 
eligible for an FHA-insured Title I con- 
struction loan in an amount up to $2,500. 

Purpose of the new program is to assist 
low cost home building in areas that do 
not fully meet the requirements of other 
phases of the FHA program, particularly 
where building codes and neighborhood 
restrictions and land planning require- 
ments are less rigid. Also, houses built 
with Title I loans are not subject to as 
strict FHA inspection and construction 
standards as are houses constructed under 
Title Il. The lending institution makes 
the loans; FHA agrees to reimburse the 
lending institution for losses sustained by 
it up to a total aggregate amount equal 
to 10 per cent of the total amount ad 
vanced in the form of Title I loans. 

Another low cost housing fillip may be 


expected in the near future when the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 


announces that it will serve as a discount 
agency for Title I home loans as well as 
Title IL mortgages. FHA is currently try 
ing to convince FNMA that such a step 
is in order and expects to succeed. 


HOLC INTEREST. Last month t! 
announced (Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1939 
p. 2) reduction in HOLC interest rat: 
became effective. On October 16 all pu 
chasers of HOLC-owned properties as we 
as all HOLC borrowers began reaping t! 
benefits of 


an interest rate shaved fro 


5 to 44% per cent. 
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For luxurious renovations of hotel interiors 
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English Oak Flexwood treatment in Model Suite, Hotel Albany, Denver, Colo., 
from design by Burnham Hoyt, Architect. 


tion 
nder 





akes 
the A - ‘ 
1 by Flexwood can be applied so easily and so speedily to new or old walls, 
ir . flat or curved, that it is a boon to designers and owners of hotels, res- 
° j taurants and other businesses catering to the public. The renovation 
y “ of the Hotel Albany in Denver, by Burnham Hoyt, Architect, is a case 
the ° . . ° 
tion in point. Flexwood was specified because it was adaptable to Mr. 
yunt Hoyt’s designs, saved time and came within the budget. Several 
1 als | ° ° . . b] 
try model suites and private dining rooms, the Bar and the Manager’s 
step Office were transformed with 4,500 sq. ft. of Flexwood in such rare 
and exotic woods as Orientalwood, African Mahogany, English Oak, 
t] Curly Maple and Prima Vera. » » » Result—charming design, and the Se 
939 : ; : Flexwood is thin wood mounted 
wr luxury obtainable only with genuine wood. Complete data, and on cloth and made flexible for di- 
1 : rect application to flat and curved 
samples of Flexwood, will be sent gladly. sn. @ ada ale 
t] ish. Wood in no other form ap- 
a UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK proaches Flexwood in cost, ease 
and speed of application in mod- 
Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, Weldwood, and kindred products ern wood treatment. 
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Important architects, more often than not, look 
like bankers, as this photogenic gallery proves. 
In upper line at right: President Edwin Berg- 
strom, Los Angeles; Vice President Walter R. 
McCornack, Cleveland; Secretary Charles T. 
Ingham, Pittsburgh; Treasurer John R. Fugard, 
Chicago. New Regional Directors (second line); 
for Central States, Benedict Farrar, St. Louis; 
for Sierra Nevada District, Gordon B. Kauf- 
mann, Los Angeles; for Gulf States, J. Frazer 
Smith, Memphis; for South Atlantic District, 
Rudolph Weaver, Gainesville, Fla. 


NEWLY ELEVATED FELLOWS, A. 


FREDERIC C. BIGGIN 
Alabama Tech 


RICHARD KIEHNEL 
Miami 


E. DONALD ROBB 
Boston 


10 


PIERRE BLOUKE 
HOLC 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia 


MOTT B. SCHMIDT 
New York 


ERIC GUGLER 
New York 


EUGENE H. KLABER 
FHA 


SUMNER SPAULDING 
Beverly Hills 


ANS 
ANDREW H. HEPBURN 
Boston 


EMIL LORCH 
U. of Mich. 


FRANCIS P. SULLIVAN 
Washington 


GERALD A. HOLMES 
New York 


DOUGLAS W. ORR 
New Haven 


CARLETON M. WINSLOW 


Los Angeles 


WM. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 
San Diego 


WM. T. PARTRIDGE 
Washington 


Photos, Ste'nmetz, Strauss, 
Greustone, Vreeland, Blar 

& Stoller, Blackstone, Al 

fred Chanutin, Harris 
& Ewing, Joseph A. Stone, 
Tzamouzakis, Kazanjian, 
Kay-Hart 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT CASTLE VILLAGE 


Five dominating apartment struc- 
tures overlooking the famous 
Palisades — three of 13 stories, 
one of 12, one of 11. All of rein- 
f forced concrete construction. Ap- 
proximately 550 apartments. Every 
room an outside room. 
ON © 
Architect, George Fred.Pelham, Jr., 
New York City. Engineer, Victor 
a Mayper, New York City. Consulting 
he Engineers, Daniel & Wallen, New 
York City. Heating Contractors, 
]. H. Bodinger Co., Inc., New 
{ York City. 





; All buildings heated by ten 
24,200 sq. ft. oil-fired Fitzgibbons 
R-Z-U steel boilers. 
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e =F) Castle Village 
eh strikingly beautiful 
apartment development 





HEATED BY 


FITZGIBBONS 
STEEL BOILERS 


Towering high above the Hudson, the boldly beautiful out- 
line of Castle Village expresses the very best of modern 
living comfort. And a large part of this comfort will be due 
to the ten Fitzgibbons R-Z-U boilers which will heat these 
five majestic apartment buildings. 


History repeats itself. The famous Paterno Castle which 
formerly occupied this commanding site, was also heated 
by Fitzgibbons Steel Boilers—so successfully, so economic- 
ally, that in selecting boilers for Castle Village, the owner 
Dr. Chas. V. Paterno, unhesitatingly chose Fitzgibbons. 


The detailed reasons for the selection of Fitzgibbons 
Boilers for installations like this would interest you. Ask us. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 
General Office: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. Branches and Representatives in Principal Cities 


Up goes NEW YORK CITY'S skyline! 
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McLaughlin Air Service 


Geraldine Scott 
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In a Moscow park, girl landscapists keep alive this plant 
portrait and another of Lenin. A rose by any other 





mame... 


Frank Randt 





Largely through the efforts of her dynamic Mayor La Guardia, New York will no 
longer depend on Newark for her airport. North Beach (Delano & Aldrich), largest 


WPA project, is costing $40 million. 





Louis H 
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For their new headquarters at 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York, the American Institute of Decorators did this. 





Opposite Grand Central Terminal, where once stood Hotel Belmont, will soon rise 
what looks to us like a sub-treasury. For the guidance of unsuspecting travelers it 


is labeled ‘Air Lines Terminal." 
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In a Cleveland restaurant, Designer Wilbur Henry Adams 
has given a thought to those who read while they ect. 


The Rome-Berlin axis may be indistinct but the main axis and all 
the minor axes of Mussolini's 1942 World's Fair are being laid 


down in accordance with this model. 
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Specifications call for building products 
by brand name and indicate sizes, types 
and models... but there is much more 
behind them than such identifying 
details. This is particularly true of 
Fenestra Fenmark Windows. 

For example, “light” was not specified 
in this monumental building, yet Fen- 
mark Windows provide it in abundance. 
The same with “fresh air,” yet Fenmark 
Windows provide it by easy-opening 
ventilators which afford 100° window 
opening if desired. Even when open, 
these better windows provide weather 
protection: in projected types, open- 
out vents form canopies over openings; 


2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send free literature, as follows: 
Heavy Casement-Type Steel Windows 
Detention Steel Windows 


HEAVY CASEMENT-TYPE STEEL WINDOWS Name 


BY AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURER City 


a 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chester Lindsay Churchill, Architect 
Turner Construction Company, 


General Contractors 





open-in vents deflect drafts upward, 
shed water to the outside. And because 
of the “double weathering’ of framing 
sections and cam-action hardware 
which draws the vents tight-shut, 
Fenmark windows are weather-tight. 

And every demand of the architect for 
attractive lines and pleasingly propor- 
tioned glass areas is fully met. Fenestra 
Screens for all Fenmark Windows permit 
complete operation of vents without 
touching screens. Glass is easily and safe- 
ly washed from within the room. Com- 





One of many types of Fenestra Fenmark 

plete details will be gladly furnished Windows. When equipped with Fenestra 
. Flat Screens — on the inside for the swing 

upon request. See Fenestra Catalog in _ eaves, on the outside for the sill vents — 

SWEET’S for 1939 (30th ConsecutiveYear screens are attached or removed quickly 


and safely from the inside 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Residence Steel Casements 


Address 
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Washington, Victoriana and the 
New Architecture. . . . WPA’s guide to New York City. ... New England towns in photographs. . . . Modern 
furniture making and design. 





WASHINGTON: NERVE CENTER, by Edwin Rosskam. Co-edi- 


tor: Ruby A. Black. Alliance Book Corporation. 144 pp., illustrated. 
8144 x 11. $2.50. 

This is no picture-posteard guide to Washington. It shows the 
main buildings, but comments: “It takes a young nation to 
build itself a symbol as solemn and irrelevant as the inter- 
minable perspectives of marble columns we made for our 
selves.” The inside of a boarding house gets as much space 
as the Lincoln Memorial. For every picture of the city, there 
is at least one from outside, showing the effect of Federal ac- 
tivities on the nation at large. Throughout the book it is 
activity rather than architecture which is stressed, an ap- 
proach which seems quite suitable, because if Washington 
“looks like nothing else we ever built to use,” the work of 
Government bureaus leaves no citizen unaffected. Thanks to 
the numerous pictures, one can read the book in under an 
hour; that a pretty good general idea of what goes on in the 
“nerve center” is given in less than 150 pages indicates the 
extraordinary potency of the infant art of pictorial journalism. 
If the author’s terse descriptions occasionally seem too whim- 
sical, the defect is minor in a stimulating book. To architects, 








—_ oe _ accustomed by long training to express themselves in pictures 
inant i wll , ea a et ees okt nied wlestameesla teal 
% AH ‘ual TA. i ' ; and symbols, Mr. OssKkalMm S rapid word-and-photograph tech- 


nique should be of unusual interest. 
THE WHITE HOUSE: SOUTH PORTICO 
HOME: A VICTORIAN VIGNETTE, by Robert Harling. Consta- 


ble, London. 166 pp., illustrated with contemporary prints. 5 x 7). 6s. 
Now that the Victorian period has achieved the respectability 
never denied any safely interred era, there are signs—and not 
only in the fashion magazines—that it may again come into 
its own. If it should, Mr. Harling’s amused and amusing little 
book will be useful. Here are half-tester iron or brass bed 
steads, “modern Gothic” wash-stands, color schemes (“blue 
and pink with brown, seaweed-like”’), planting tips on selagi 
nella, toad-flax and Aaron’s beard, rustic window-boxes with 
enamelled tiles, and a host of other objects, customs and 
designs which made the Victorians “the most ingenious, most 
exhaustive and most fantastic race of elaborators the world 
has ever seen.” 





IN SEARCH OF A LIVING ARCHITECTURE, by Albert Frey. 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 95 pp., illustrated. 8 x 1014. 
$3.75. 

Both the title and subject matter of this book inevitably recall 
the earlier published works of LeCorbusier, which, beginning 
some fifteen years ago, attempted to explain the origins and 
functions of modern architecture. It is difficult to see how the 
present volume extends in any important way LeCorbusiers 
original contributions. Nevertheless the material is arrange 
in a stimulating and highly intelligible manner, and deals wit 

abstract design, the value of traditional architecture and mod 
ern technics. The general technique is to present modern buil 

ings and natural, primitive, or industrial forms on facing page 

emphasizing in each case the common underlying basis + 

design. A typical example is shown at the left, a desert stru 

ture illustrating the special problems presented by this e 

ba vironment. 


DESERT SHELTER (Continued on page 58) 
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Senior High School, Oil City, Pa. Vaughn R. DeLong, Superintendent. Holmes Crosby, Oil City, 
Registered Architect. George oS. McEllroy and Theodore F. Rock well, Pittsburgh, Registered 


Engineers. F. C. Paterson Co., Bradford, Pa., Heating Contractor. 





NOTHER OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


SCHOOL HAS BEEN EQUIPPED WITH 
HERMAN NELSON AIR CONDITIONERS 


Sixty-two Herman Nelson Air Conditioners have been installed to 
maintain ideal classroom air conditions in the Senior High School 
at Oil City, Pennsylvania. This is the fifth school in Oil City to be 
equipped with these units. 

Architects and School Authorities in hundreds of cities select 
Herman Nelson Air Conditioners for all new school projects. They 
have learned through past experience that superior results and great- 
est economy can be secured only with Herman Nelson Units. 

Herman Nelson’s 30 years of experience and nation-wide reputa- 
tion for intelligent, reliable service in the heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning of schools are other reasons why these units are 


being selected today in preference to any others. 


Keanke ee om. a> ‘ 





Herman Nelson 


Sales and Service Offices in 


the Following Cities: 


Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Westfield, Mass. 
New York City 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C, 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

( hicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Detroit, Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Missoula, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Spokane, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 

Los Angele - il. 

















THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION serie, sinc 
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Smithsonian Gallery 
Forum: 

... It is difficult to add anything to 
the fine understanding of the competi- 
tion stated so completely by 
torial. From my experience with the 
Section of Fine Arts which is based on 
the open anonymous competition method, 
the success of the results led me to be- 


your edi- 


lieve that the same method would open 
the field of opportunity to the creative 
architects of the country as it has to the 
creative artists. I know the opposition 
and the arguments to the competition 
method but I believe that in the archi- 
tectural field the results of the Smithson- 
ian Gallery competition are the answer 
to that opposition. The inventiveness of 
ihe ideas brought out in this competition 
and the superb understanding of the 
problems involved and their solution in 
the design of the Saarinens 
could not have 
other than by competition. 

As your editorial pointed out the im- 
portant thing that the building 
must be built. With such a challenging 
design those who cannot see architecture 
for the columns will undoubtedly try to 
make the Smithsonian Gallery feel like 
an intruder on 
Washington. However, for 
who believe that 
art can good if it 
out of life instead of a copy book, the 
Saarinen building will be an achievement 


and Swan- 


son been brought out 


now is 


the classic serenity of 
those of us 
architecture as well as 


sometimes be grows 


in which I for one am proud to have 
been able to share. 
Epwarp Bruce 
Public Buildings Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Esoteric 
Forum: 

As a lowly builder I feel somewhat hesi- 
tant about writing to so esoteric a publi- 
cation as an architect’s magazine. I suffer 
I suppose from the natural shyness of the 
layman when confronted by Art—as well 
as from the diffidence of the builder when 
called upon to speak before his peers and 
counselors. But having read Tue Forum 
for some fifteen years while waiting in 
the 
I have drawn some very pertinent con- 
clusions about the magazine, particularly 
in its appeal to plodders in my own field. 

I suppose that you include that pecu- 


anterooms of practicing architects 


liar appendage to the magazine known as 
Building Money in order to appeal to the 
building and financing fraternity. My ex- 
perience indicates otherwise, although the 
section useful 
I will indicate below. 
Builders like Tue Forum for the same 


serves a very purpose as 
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reasons that everyone likes the movies. It 
gives us a release from the humdrum busi- 
ness of building frame houses and _ filling 
stations, gives substance to our dreams of 
what we would really like to build. In 
thumbing through an issue we read what 
the architect’s world is like; we boomerang 
into pure fancy with Pius, we admire 
glittering mansions, streamlined hospitals, 
and skyscrapers. And then we arrive at 
Building Money. It is like being shaken 
out of a sound sleep with the admonition 
that it is time to go to work. 

I tell you, builders don’t buy Tue 
Forum to read Building Money, but when 
we get to it it brings us down to earth, 
and, incidentally, gives us many a pointer 
on building houses instead of dreams. 

H. A. Wausu 

Des Moines, lowa 


More alert reading will reward gracious sub- 
scriber Walsh with pointers galore from cover 
to cover.—Eb. 


Two Schools 

Forum: 

... It seems rather asinine when building 
operations are increasing, when labor is 
finding more employment, when there is 
an indication that we might be coming 
out of the throes of the terrible conditions 
that we have labored under for the last 
six or eight years, that there should be 
so much propaganda to the effect that 
practically the entire building industry is 
in the hands of racketeers. 

It all simmers down, as I see it, to the 
difference between those two schools of 
thinking; the one that follows the idea 
that humanity is best served when prices 
are low, when everything is cheap and 
when no one is making a profit on any 
activity in which he is engaged; the other 
group follows the idea that humanity is 
best served when prices are high, when 
employed, 


labor is gainfully 


when goods are supplied in abundance and 


generally 


when profits are made as the result of 
industrious effort. 

Underlying the whole thing is just the 
question of a true or false analysis of 
human nature. When we 
human being to a point where he will 
exert his best effort, work tirelessly and 
endlessly for the good of humanity with- 
out expecting any reward, then the cheap 


once get the 


low-priced philosophy will have its day. 
But know that human nature 
has not, and perhaps for many years will 


since we 


not arrive at this stage of development, 
we are going to have incentives that are 
of a little more substantial nature, that 
are more direct, and that will come a little 
closer to satisfying a proper human sel- 


C H 


fishness. As long as this condition obtains, 
the second school of thinking above. re- 
ferred to alone can best serve us. 

To me, this is all very interesting, were 
it not for the fact that the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker want 
their bills met on the first of the month. 
One wouldn’t mind sitting calmly on the 
sidelines and watching the whole thing 
work itself out, but when you are in 
there pitching yourself and trying to get 
a little something out of life, it does seem 
rather discouraging to see that the indus- 
try that you are personally engaged in, is 
being so liberally maligned. 

H. J. Remnarps 

Frank Adam Electric Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TVA 
Forum: 


Having recently returned from an edu- 
cational visit to the Tennessee Valley, | 


wish to compliment you upon your 
presentation of this subject. Ino many 
respects, the information through your 


presentation was easier to comprehend 


than through a personal visit. 


However, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has been doing a considerable 


amount of research, particularly on the 
economies of building construction and 
even in such details as insulation which 
they have recently published for tech- 
nicians. It would seem that your readers 
much these 
researches as they are in the overall views 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority ac- 
complishments. 
Warton Cray, Secretary 
National Mineral Wool Assn. 
New York City 


would be as interested in 


Tue Forum attempted to explore not ex- 
TVA in August. More 


haust 
—FEp. 


anon perhaps. 


Forum: 

. . As one of your newest subscribers 
may we call attention to an error in your 
article on TVA. On page 75 you speak of 
“the heart of a valley 40,000 miles square.” 
Such a valley would have an area two and 
the total land 
and water surface of the earth. 

Like many other features of the las! 


a half times the area of 


seven years of the age in which we are 
living, even our areas seem to be assun 
ing astronomical magnitudes. 
Dozin Fine) 
Librarian 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Emeryville, Calif. 


To Reader Finley, apologies for the as! 
nomical error. TVA covers about 40,000 square 
miles —Ep 
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on CONDUCTED FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM | 
¢ F / 
seem i | 
1dus- ' 
in, is | 
DI f MEETING in San Francisco, in September, the Jury selected eight prize- THE JURY 
winning designs and made a report as given below. The authors’ names WALTER E. CHURCH. Portland. Ore 
e were published in a preliminary announcement last month, and the draw- STILES O. CLEMENTS. Los A 
, > LEO ° NIT ) i 
ings are repr ced in the following pages. 
F ings are reproduced in g pag GARDNER A. DAILEY. San Fra: 
i 
edu- ; : : GORDON B. KAUFMANN, | Angele Calif, 
—_ THE PROBLEM—Remodel parts of an old business block to provide . 
EY: ' i DONALD B. PARKINSON, Los Angeles, Calif, 
your modern fronts for a restaurant and an apparel shop and an efficient 
; j ; ‘ ' TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER, San Frar C 
nany f interior fora second-floor beauty shop. 
your GEORGE W. STODDARD. Seattle, W 
nend “G — ee WILLIAM W. WURSTER, San Frar Calif 
REPORT OF THE JURY—‘“Generally speaking, the competitors gave 
Au- F evidence of a rather comprehensive understanding of glass block, whether 
‘able , ; 
"8 ! used as a major element or merely as a minor one. As we review the 
1e . . . . . . . . 
sill eight prize-winning designs it becomes evident that the selections made, 
vhich with one exception, show glass block as a predominating material; this 
— ) fact represents no conscious intention in our deliberations nor any pre- 
aaers ° > ° . 
en dilection for quantitative use. 
views “As to the apparel shop, there was one rather 
ae | conspicuous fault in a large majority of the designs | 
ia submitted: the Program stated that the store ; 
» = would face west—a stipulation that should have 
B suggested to competitors a definite need for awn- 
tt ex- . a . . ‘ " ° 
haps ing protection of display windows. Few designs 
showed provision for awnings, though in some of 
he others such equipment could be added without | 
ribers rious harm to these facades. 
age “Plans for the restaurant floor were generally 
ak Ol . . : : . 
Net | interesting, and many of them displayed fresh and 
» and iigenious uses of the material. The use of plants as 
land integral parts of the design was frequently noted, 
ste not only in the restaurant problem but in the 
aes other two as well. 
‘sun “Comments upon the individual prize-winning 
ia designs appear with the reproductions; represent- 
ian ing the expression of one or more of the Jurors, 
in Which all concurred.” 
Gabricl Moulin 
astro- The Jury meeting at The Family Club, Sah Francisco. Seated, |. to r.. Chair- 
squ man Pflueger, Clements, Kaufmann; standing, the professional adviser, 
Dailey, Church, Stoddard, Parkinson, Wurster. 
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FIRST PRIZE—$1,000 
JAMES A. MITCHELL 

AND DAHLEN K. RITCHEY, 
PITTSBURGH 


JURY COMMENT—“‘An interesting form leads the eye 
nicely to the restaurant entrance, neatly framed in 
metal. Here is a good background for a sign and the 
designer has well placed the lettering of what he had 
to Say. 

“On the apparel shop facade full attention is drawn 
to the show window and it is given all the space that 
the frontage affords. Through the use of glass corner 
blocks, alternating direction, the designer has secured 
an arresting yet simple background for the neon sign. 

“The plan of the beauty parlor, as in a majority of 
the designs, displays a less comprehensive grasp of the 
problem's requirements and potentialities.” 


MITCHELL: Educated at Carneg.e Tech ('32) and Columbia ('33) ; 
winner of Columbia Graduate Scholarship in '32 and A.|.A. medal 
for highest B.A.1.D. rating in °32; Paris Prize finalist, '33; John 
Stewardson Traveling Scholarship, '34; registered architect in 
practice with Ritchey since '37. The pair placed third in Smith- 
onian Gallery competition finals '39; won honorable mention in 
Insulux Competition No. 1. 


RITCHEY: Educated at Carnegie Tech (°32) and Harvard 
Paris Prize finalist 
Harvard, ‘34. 


('34) 
, ‘33; Nelson-Robinson Traveling Feliow from 
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SECOND PRIZE—$750 
SIMON SCHMIDERER, 
NEW YORK 


JURY COMMENT—“An effective use of glass block, 
both outside and inside the restaurant. 

‘‘In the apparel shop a particularly interesting form is 
developed through the combination of blocks and plate 
glass, creating a sense of space that is achieved by no 
other design in the competition. 


“A very practical use of the glass block is indicated 
in the beauty parlor.” 


SIMON SCHMIDERER. Studied 
architecture in Vienna, received 
degree and Austrian State Prize, 
’°37. In U. S. A. since August 
°38, and at present employed 
by Cross G&G Cross, architects 
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THOMAS spent one year at 
Duke University; degree B. 
Arch. from Carnegie Tech, 
('38). Has been employed in 
office of Frampton & Bowers, 
Huntington, W. Va.; in office 
of Associate Architects, 
Charleston, W. Va.; and at 
present with Clarence B. Kear- PRISMATIC GLASS ——+— 

fott, Bristol, Va. 
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— SHEAR: B. Arch. degree at ; > 
August. Carnegie Tech, (38), followed | TABLES 
mployed by gra juate study there in 4 ss 
chitects 38-9. At present also with Mr. 2 BAR 
Kearfott. Holder of fellowship 5 FOUNTAIN 
= for graduate study at Princeton ; 
for *39-'40 4 DUMB WAITERS [ 
5 CASHIER 
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N QD APPAREL SHOP 

JURY COMMENT—“A good restaurant plan and one THIRD PRIZE—$250 
not difficult of execution; its curved lines offset the 
narrow and deep area and provide good arrangement for JOSEPH F. THOMAS 
seating and service. AND JOHN KNOX SHEAR, 





“An effective facade for the apparel shop, its clear 
plate glass shaded by the exterior louvers, its tall wall of 
glass block a background for displays.” 


BRISTOL, TENN. 
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FOURTH PRIZE—$100 


M. RIGHTON SWICEGOOD, 
NEW YORK 


JURY COMMENT—“Restaurant’s depth of plan made 
less apparent by departmental breaks. Simple restrained 
use of glass block with front planting, and effective 
lettering. Incidentally, a particularly good rendering. 

“The apparel shop is one of a comparatively few 
which frankly expresses two floors, gaining thereby an 
unusually generous space for the sign. On the upper 
level the combination of ironwork lattice, planting, glass 
block and clear glass is pleasing.” 


Lkttiowno ots t NS 


SWICEGOOD won his B.S. in 
Arch. from Georgia Tech; M.S 
from Massachusetts Tech. Win 
ner of first prize in Brunswick 
Balke-Collender bar compet 

tion, '34; first prize in modern 
ize Main Street competition 
(drug store), '35; and second 


prize in small house competition 
sponsored by The Ladies Home 
Journal in °38. 
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Massachusetts Tech, (°S5): 4 { 
sultant on lighting to Met- ti 
} ropolitan Edison, Reading, Pa., } 
/ °35-6: M. of Arch. from Massa - oon “ > om “ E : . , 1 
chusetts Tech, °37; M.I.T. KESTAURAN FACADE PLAN OF 
Traveling Fellow in Architec- a ae 2 te 
ture, '37-8; instructor in design KES TAURKAN ere */. - 
at M.I.T., °38-9; instructor in i Aaa 
design at University of Wash- : Nie 


ington in collaboration with 
W. E. Hartman, °39-’40. Re- 
ceived mention in William and 
Mary competition and honor- 
able mention in Smithsonian 
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JURY COMMENT—“‘Entrance to restaurant considered one of 
the best. The contrasting areas secured by different uses of glass 


FIFTH PRIZE—$100 





and 


A s § 


block are ingeniously developed. More enthusiastic approval 
was expressed for this facade than for that of the apparel shop. 

““A provocative design and one that aroused much discussion 
was this apparel shop with its suggestion of a Brancusi abstract as 
the store’s trademark. The partial penetration of the glass block 
plane by the rectangular space for window and entrance, calling 
for some structural ingenuity, would seem to offer a facade more 
notable for its eccentricity than for its appeal to enter and buy.”’ 


BLO C K c OO M 


BISSELL ALDERMAN, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

AND GILBERT E. HOFFMAN, 
STILLWATER, OKLA, 
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SIXTH PRIZE—$100 
DONALD L. GRIEB, 
MILWAUKEE 


JURY COMMENT 
is not too distracted by the over-generous background, 
leading one easily past a display window into the door- 
way. 


“Restaurant exterior pleasing, if one 


“In the apparel shop a rather pleasing combination of 
light metal forms, planting and glass block, the latter 
adapted neatly to background for the sign 

“A beauty parlor plan reflecting careful study and 
developing unusual and effective booths.”’ 


i N O FT S$ i N S 


GRIEB entered the University 
of Illinois June '36 and is now a 
senior there. Outside of the 
regular competitive work of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
this is his first try in a nationa 
competition. 
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JURY COMMENT—“Exterior of restaurant provides inviting SEVENTH PRIZE—$100 
access, but the deep hole behind the sign and the tangential ROY JOHNSON 
meeting of block wall with party wall are questionable fea- 
way AND ALBERT E. OLSON, 
“This design was premiated largely because of the island NEW YORK 
show window arrangement of the apparel shop, with the 
4 vestibule walls of glass block interrupted by a small accessory 
display. Absence of any provision for access to what seems 
1 to be a balcony, the space above the isolated show window, 
and the somewhat tortuous entrance, were questioned.” . 
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EIGHTH PRIZE—$100 
DAVID BAKER, 
CHICAGO 
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JURY COMMENT—“‘An ingenious use of baffle walls 
of contrast—block and clear glass for both restaurant 
and apparel shop. Open to question is the use of steps 
up to and around the free-standing screen of block 
shielding the apparel shop entrance; also the effective- 
ness of the store front’s muntined glass wall for display 
purposes. 
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} earn your client's lasting gratitude 
when you choose Brasco, for this soundly engi- 


neered store front provides a life-time of care-free, 0 Ves YY 
brilliant beauty. Baht 


‘ulptor. 








Brasco is built to endure. Exclusive patented see ea e | & sé i. | |4 NN =— 








features, correctly fabricated in heavy-gauged 
U materials, assure rugged strength and complete =STORE FRONTS=> 
safety to the glass. The modern, distinctive design ; . ‘ 
is topped by the highly effective use of all newer Solid Stainless Steel, Aluminum, 
eile act ate Bronze, Copper, Extruded Bronze 
: or Extruded Aluminum, 
' A complete line of essential store front members in Any Finish 
| and all complementary items is provided, in both . 
[ bring Samples and Details. . BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. 
7 Send Samples and Details of Brasco Modern Store 
: Front Construction. 
: 
BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. : | 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) - . ILLINOIS a 
. Address . 
i Individual 
- Fit 
e 
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CORRECTLY CONTROLLED TEMPERATURES 
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Saint Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, Ill. Hermann 
J. Gaul & Son, architects, 
Chicago. 235 Johnson 
room thermostats control 
328 radiators, asshownin 
the rooms pictured here. 


A HOSPITAL ESSENTIAL 


In keeping with the care and skill which are watch- 
words in hospitals, the consistent performance of 
Johnson automatic temperature control systems places 
them high on the list as desirable equipment in such 
institutions. Operating rooms, oxygen chambers, 
premature birth incubators, private rooms, wards, 
preparation rooms, and corridors through which 
patients pass each present distinct problems as to 
the temperature to be maintained . . . A Johnson thermostat in 
every room operates the radiators in accordance with each 
particular temperature requirement, independent of other parts 
of the building. Automatic operation is much more reliable and 
accurate than manual control. There can be no oversight or 
negligence. Hospital personnel, relieved of the necessity of 
operating radiator valves, is free to turn its undivided attention 
to technical work. 

JOHNSON automatic temperature control is 
engineered for perfect correlation. The devices 
themselves are of finest quality, their application 
intelligent, and their installation careful. No hap- 
hazard arrangement of control mechanisms can 
attain the desired efficiency. Johnson ‘‘service”’ is highly special- 
ized. When Johnson equipment is specified, the control problems 
remain in the hands of Johnson men, exclusively, from the 
preliminary engineering study, through the actual manufacture 
and installation, and onward to periodic inspection and service. 
Johnson engineers and mechanics—all specialists—operate from 
thirty-five direct branch offices in the United States and Canada. 


TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY: MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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CONTROL 
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SAVINGS AND LOANS 


(Continued from page 402) 





the widespread expansion of rental housing. 
Also, rental housing is at odds with the 
savings and loans’ campaign for home 


_ ownership. This fact, coupled with reputed 


failure of purpose, prompts the business 
to denounce the building of USHA “poor 
farms.” Its answer to the public housing 
question is best expressed in the words 
of League Spokesman Morton Bodfish: 
“Savings and loan associations find 70 to 
80 per cent of their borrowers for owned 
homes among people who make less than 
$2,000 a year. And this is in spite of the 
contention of housing authorities that 
people living on less than $2,000 cannot 
afford to provide their own housing.” The 
business is against increasing USHA’s bor- 
rowing and lending powers but, if USHA 
must go on, it recommends that “no Fed- 
eral subsidies of any sort be poured into 
a community for its housing without the 
approval of the voters.” 

Although savings and loaners original- 
ly asked for and obtained Federal and 
State supervision, today they think that 
they are getting an overdose of it. The 
business admits that supervisory authori- 
ties should undertake complete examina- 
tions, take civil or criminal action if 
necessary, but, in eyes of Convention 
Speaker Horace Russell, “it is all wrong 
for somebody in Washington or the State 
capital to tell us in ‘Podunk’ who will 
manage our money as directors . . . or 
who would do the work of officers or em- 
ployers of ours whom we must employ 
and pay.” The submission of “confidential 
reports” concerning various associations 
directly to Washington without the knowl- 
edge of association directors was also de- 
cried. Mr. Russell’s solution to the super- 
vision problem: “Open and frank dealings 
between supervisors and the directors and 
officers of institutions. .’ Adds Mr. 
Bodfish: “Confidential reports and the 
building of secret records in regard to 


| businesses have a tinge of un-Americanism 


which does not appeal to the savings and 
loan mentality.” 
Of most recent vintage is the war prob- 


| lem. Practically every Convention address 





': Ss. 3h es 6 


was introduced with some reference to the 
declaration of World War IT and its prob- 


able effect upon the savings and loan 
business. Consensus was that, barring 


U.S. participation, the trend of residential 
construction would continue up and that 
in many industrial localities home building 
would reach boom proportions. From a 
credit standpoint the savings and loans 
are well prepared for war. Thus, if the 
business experiences a shortage of deposit 
funds through war investment competi- 
tion, the twelve FHLBanks could float 
more debenture issues, lend the proceeds 
to the member institutions for home 
financing purposes. Should these deben- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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That's what a contractor told us 
recently, and he added that the 
die was as good as new. 


You, too, can have a money-mak- 
ing experience like this if you 
use Buckeye Conduit. Why? Be- 
cause Buckeye Conduit is 

made as a specialty by Youngs- 
town. The steel has just that 
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Tie Plates and Spikes. 
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MORE THAN 10,000 
CUTS ON BUCKEYE CONDUIT 
WITH THE SAME THREADING DIE 


right combination of ductility 

and tensile strength. Men using 
it develop a better skill and more 
speed because there are no hard 
spots to fight a hickey or a die. 


Time is money. Buy Youngs- 
town Buckeye Conduit and get in 
on some of these fast-time, better- 
workmanship, more-profit jobs. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Ask your distributor for Youngstown Conduit - Pipe and Tubular 
Products - Sheets - Plates - Tin Plate - Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - 
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(Continued from page 34) 


| Congressional amendment to the FHLB 
Act, could be authorized to purchase and 
carry them. 


| 
PROGNOSIS 


| 


| 


Trends, of course, are the biggest prob- 
lem. Informed savings and loaners see 
these in their crystal globes: 
> The number of associations will con- 


jassociations. Branch banking beyond its 
present extent will not develop in the 
savings and loan business. (Contrary to 
general conception, many associations al- 
ready operate outside their own bailiwicks 
—many in the Middle and Far West cover 
their entire States, many others operate 


Southern New England Telephone Company. 
Administration Building, New Haven, Conn. 
Architects: R. W. Foote and Douglas Orr. 


ness of new Federals, however, is limited 
in large part to a 50-mile radius.) 


> Efforts will be made to increase the 
[ FE A K liquidity of members’ investments. 
ee © © @ @ 


> Larger reserves will be established. 


P R O T E C 7 I Oo N > Increased emphasis will be placed upon 














informed management. A straw in the 
FOR MODERN wind was the Convention election of a 
B U I L D I N G S 1 | management-type man over a lawyer for 
“\a key position in the U. S. Savings and 
> To obtain and maintain better manage- 
ment and personnel, higher rates of com- 

pensation will be paid. 
associations will adopt the principle of 
WQSCO is the Modern Flashing—the only variable interest rates—commensurate 
flashing that combines copper and fabric in | with the risks involved. 


Loan League. 
COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING P To help meet loan competition, more 
one flexible, easy-to-work material. 


flashings with more speed and efficiency for several years. 

much less money — because its less costly, » The monthly amortized mortgage will 
lighter weight copper core is protected on both increase in popularity. In 1929 about 20 
sides by a tough, asphalt-saturated fabric, to 


per cent of the associations used it; today 
which it is bonded. 


'85 per cent are in this group. 
In addition, WASCO is rough-textured to > The term and mortgage-to-value ratio 


insure tight adhesion to the mortar — and it is |}Of savings and loan mortgages will con-| 
corrugated to allow for expansion and con- | tinue far below FHA’s 25-year and 90 | 


traction and to facilitate drainage. |per cent maxima. Shorter terms and lower 


Address Dept. F. for Architectural Folder and ratios may be expected as the country 
Sample Booklet approaches the next real estate depression 
which the savings and loaners have sched- 
wasco FLASHING COMPANY uled for “sometime in the Forties.” 
Cambridge, Massachusetts > Mortgages carrying FHA insurance will 
continue to be written only as a last resort 
44 to combat competition. In fact, FHA may 
expect decreasing business from these in- 
stitutions. 








'will continue from all sides. But, since no 
competitor (with the possible exception 
of the savings banks, 70 per cent of which 
are concentrated in three Eastern States) 
‘can boast comparable expe:ience in home 
/mortgages, it is more than likely that the 
| Nation’s savings and loan associations will 
| weather the competition and fortify their 
jcurrent position as the No. 1 branch of 
'Home Finance. 


H E A RCH I 


| tures also prove unattractive to the public, 
the U. S. Treasury, through a pending| 


tinue to decrease, leaving only the stronger 


in three or more nearby States. The busi-| 


> Mortgage interest rates will rise slightly | 
It does the job of old-fashioned, heavy copper Put will remain comparatively low for | 


| ‘ — . | 
> Competition for both savings and loans 
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| 
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BE SURE YOU'LL NOT 
NEED A TRAFFIC COP 
_ IN THAT KITCHEN 


Smooth circulation in the area 
devoted to the preparation and 
serving of food is a primary con- 
sideration with every restaurant, 
hotel, hospital and public insti- 
tution. 


Only by proper planning in ad- 
vance can traffic jams with resul- 
tant breakage and delays be 
prevented in a kitchen. 


Many architects avail themselves 
of the experience of John Van 
Range Kitchen Engineers before 
planning these departments. 


Have you such a problem under 
consideration? 
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| EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
| 328 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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PRECIPITRON 


The First Commercially Practical 


ELECTROSTATIC AIR CLEANER 








¥, 
See 
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Uncleaned air Mechanically cleaned air 


Precipitron cleaned air 


(10,000 cubic feet of air through each test pad.) 


In announcing the PRECIPITRON, Westinghouse brings to 
reality the first commercially practical electrostatic method 
of removing dirt, dust and similar air-borne impurities i1 
ventilating systems. So efficient is this new achievement 
that microscopic particles, as small as 1/250,000 of an inch 
in diameter and including even tobacco smoke particles, 
are removed from the air stream. 


The efficiency of the PRECIPITRON in removing air- 
borne foreign matter is illustrated by the three test swatches 
above. The “Blackness Test’’, as applied by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, was used to measure the relative 
amount of dirt in atmospheric air in the three conditions 
photographed. 


In practical applications the PRECIPITRON’S efficiency 
answers the mass air cleaning problems of commercial, in- 
dustrial and public buildings using forced ventilation or 
air conditioning duct systems. In commercial and public 
buildings the PRECIPITRON protects documents, decora- 
tions and merchandise. In industry it protects machines, 
production and stocks. In all applications, it reduces main- 
tenance and cleaning costs and improves working conditions. 

You can obtain complete information about the PRECIPI- 
TRON from your local Westinghouse Office, or by writing 
direct to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Precipitron Department, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark Registered in U. S. A. 


PRECIPITRON Cells (1) and Power Pack (2) 


mounted in typical air circulation duct. 


Westinghouse 
PRECIPITRON 
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Odorless Cooking 


Set Pureaire into the wall ANY- 
WHERE. It thus occupies almost no 
floor space. Tenants can cook the 
finest meal you ate without 
allowing odors or vapors to escape 
into the room. Pureaire's patented 
ventilation whisks them all away into 
the outer air. So less decoration 
costs, and do tenants like these odor- 
less Pureaire apartments! . . . Re- 
member, Pureaire is complete—stove, 
oven, sink, refrigerator and unit, 
ample storage. All-steel, built like a 
battleship, installs in one piece, no 
extra doors. . . . Models for all-gas, 
all-electricity and combination. Write! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 


ever 





Patented and patents pending 


PARSONS 
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FIREPROOF HOUSES 


(Continued from page 405) 





tion. Thus, with a capacity of 60,000 
BTU’s, the small compact heating unit 
specified by Mace is more than ample for 
its purpose. Designed especially for low 
cost homes, it half-dozen eco- 
nomical features: 1) The “boiler,” burner 
and hot water tank are factory assem':led 
in one piece, delivered as a unit, installed 
at low cost. 2) Occupying less than 4 sq. 
{t. of floor area, standing about 6 ft. high, 
and weighing only 543 pounds, the unit 
fits handily into a small basement or first 
floor utility room. 3) The firing rate is 
low—one-half to three-fifths of a gallon 
per hour as compared with the small house 
average of 1.35 gallons. 4) Comparatively 
inexpensive No. 2 oil is burned. 5) With 
but one moving part, the fan and oil dis- 
tributor rotor of the shaded pole motor, 
maintenance costs are minimized. 6) This 
motor is small (1/60 hp.), consumes but 


boasts a 


60 watts per hour—less than half the 
average. 
Preliminary estimates indicate — that 


during an average year at Westmont this 
unique heating plant will consume about 
900 gallons of oil at a cost of about $54. 
Westmont home owners benefit cost-wise 
by the fact that one company has the 
oil contract for the entire subdivision. 
This company maintains in its offices a 
record of each house’s consumption and 
delivers fuel whenever its degree-day com- 
pilations show that the supply is running 
low. Oil is metered from a truck to the 
house’s basement tank through an outside 
connection, and a printed receipt goes to 
the purchaser. Thanks to this service, the 
home owner need never concern himself 
with the level of his fuel supply. 

So successful have been the Westmont 
houses and their many new departures 
that Mace Properties Inc. is currently 
planning two other projects of 170 similar 
dwelling units. Their purpose is to sop up 
the overflow demand for Westmont’s 198 
low cost houses; but, unlike the original 
houses they are to be built for “outside” 
investors who to Mace for 
building assistance.* Beyond the planning 
stage is still another Mace undertaking— 
the initial phase of an Arlington County 
rental housing project which may eventu- 
ally make room for some 2,000 families. 
Brick walls and reenforced concrete floors 
are already well along for the first 152 
dwelling units scheduled for January oc- 
cupancy at rents averaging less than $11 
per room per month. Thus, Builder Mer- 
win Ardeen Mace is not only giving 
Washington its lowest cost houses but also 
its lowest rent apartments. More impor- 
tant, his rental project will set a new low 
in the rent scales established to date by 
all FHA-insured housing projects. 


have come 


* Construction loans for the Westmont 
project were made by a local building and 
loan association. 
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When the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company wanted to 
move their building at Indian- 
apolis, they called in Eichleay. 
The building, weighing 12.000 
tons, was moved 52 feet and 
pivoted 90 degrees. Telephone 
service, steam heat, water and 
sanitary services were main- 
tained. 


Eichleay moves large build- 
ings and small with equal fa- 
cility. The savings to owners 
are in many instances remark- 
able. 


Consult us if street widening 


or any other reason might 
make it advisable to move 


your property. 


311 Ross Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Office 


1600 Philadelphia, Pa 


Arch Street 
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HAVE A CASE ? 


_  Wolmanized Lumber* now fills the need 
for economy, convenience, endurance 


Real lumber, Wolmanized Lumber*, now 
suits requirements for even the most perma- 
nent types of construction. Wolmanized 
Lumber is protected by dependable pres- 
sure treatment with Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive against decay and termite damage. The 
cost of using it is remarkably low because 
it is applied only at points where moisture 
fosters damage, to protect the whole struc- 
ture. In an ordinary dwelling it is used for 


sills, joists and subfloor, increasing the total 


* Registered Trade-mark 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE is this 
ultramodern hosiery 
mill of the Red House 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Eleanor, West 
Virginia. All lumber, 
including roof decking, 
trim, etc. (about 95,000 
feet) is Wolmanized. 
Alfred M. Marks, Pitts- 
burgh,was the architect. 
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cost less than 2%. For industrial and com- 
mercial buildings it is proving especially 
useful and economical as a safeguard against 


damage caused by moisture condensation 


due to modern insulation and air condition- 
ing installations. Get complete details by 
sending today for the new booklet ““Wood 
which fully describes all 
phases of the use of Wolmanized Lumber. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COM- 
PANY, 1425 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


Preservation,” 
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--- Lhe Best Things 
in Life are FREE! 


OTHER NATURE is mighty generous with her 
M gifts. Even a barefoot country boy can enjoy 
the crisp air of early Fall—the crystal clearness of 
a flowing stream—the keen adventure in an after- 
noon’s fishing. Yet, some of us refuse the gifts of 
Nature and pay hard-earned cash for things which 
she offers free in profusion. 


Take casein paint, for example. Some people buy 
it in paste form and pay a good stiff price for water 
(common ordinary river water) added by the 
manufacturer. Others, more shrewd perhaps, buy 
Modex, the modern casein paint in powder form 
and save substantially by adding their own water 
(one of Nature’s most generous gifts). The saving 
is about 25%—one quarter of your entire paint 
cost. For an interesting booklet about Modex 
Powder Casein Paint, write The Reardon Com- 
pany, 2200 North Second Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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AWARDS 

Henry Apams Scuovarsuip ($1,000) for travel and study, 
particularly of ancient ecclesiastical architecture in Europe, 
under the direction of the American Institute of Architects, 
to Professor Arthur Herrman of the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Mitton B. Mepary Scuovarsuip ($400) for graduate 
study under the direction of the American Institute of 
Architects, to Miss Susan Sallee of Washington University, 
St. Louis, who will specialize in housing problems. 


Hoover Mepar, “awarded by engineers to a fellow en- 
gineer for distinguished public service,’ to Gano Dunn, 
president of the J. G. White Engineering Corp. and of 


Cooper Union, New York. 


Wituram Camppert Fettowsuip for research in metal- 
lurgy, under the direction of Columbia University, awarded 
for the first time this year to Warren H. Mayo, Westfield, 
N. J. 


Witiiam Perrier Trowsrivnge Fettowsuip for study in en- 
gineering, under the direction of Columbia University, to 


James C. Hicks, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Samvuet Wittarp Bripcuam Fev_towsuip for engineering 
research, under the direction of Columbia University, to 


David L. Atwood, Winsted, Conn. 


Juuian Crarence Levi, architect of New York, chairman 
of the A.LA. Committee on Foreign Relations, has been 
made an Officier of the Legion of Honor of France. Mr. 
Levi has been a Chevalier of the Legion, cited for his 
services at the Paris International Exposition of 1937. 


COMPETITIONS 

Insutux Guass Biock Competition No. 3—A_ Dairy; 

$2,500 in prizes; conducted by Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum 
reprint of program on request; closing date November 

20, 1939. 


U. S. Government Recion No. 3 Competition—a_ post 
office and court house building for Jamestown, N. Y., at 
an estimated cost of $500,000. This, the fifth in the series 
initiated by Secretary Morgenthau and carried forward by 
John M. Carmody, Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, is open to registered architects in Region No. 38. 
Regions Nos. 2 and 3 are the only ones of the ten into 
which the U. S., for purposes of these competitions, is 
divided on other than State lines. Region No. 2 includes 
New York City and Long Island, southern half of Ulster 
County, southern half of Dutchess County, and Westches- 
ter, Rockland, Putnam, Orange and Sullivan Counties; 
Region No. 3, in which this Jamestown competition is 
held, includes the remainder of New York State. A de- 
tailed Program is in preparation and will be available prob- 
ably before November 15. Copies may be had upon ap- 
plication to ‘Commissioner of Public Buildings, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C.” Personnel of the Jury, 
drawn from private practitioners in neighboring Regions, 
will be announced therein, also a closing date; in the pre- 
ceding competitions it has been customary to allow six 
weeks to two months after issuance of the Program for the 
study of the problem and submission of simplified drawings. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Why NOFMA HARDWOOD FLOORING 
protects your Specifications for Beautiful Floors 


ak Shrinking and swelling in the finished floor 
are minimized by controlled seasoning and con- 
ditioning of the hardwood lumber before it is 
run through the flooring machines. 


ey Improved methods of seasoning preserve natu- 
ral texture of the wood; no case-hardening, no 
splitting at nails, no torn grain in trimming at 
end of each course. 


ey Tongue and groove are designed to match 
flush, without forcing in drawing up*; prevents 
surface checking and cupping. 







——, of groove is sufficient 
to eliminate contact with arc 
of the tongue. Thus, surface of 
each strip matches flush with 
the next, with no forcing by 
the floor layer. 


OAK FLOORING, 











0 Evenly conditioned texture protects hard- 
woods’ original color, figure and flower, and 
provides uniform absorption of applied finishes. 


5) Foregoing steps mandatory upon manufactur- 
ers of NOFMA hardwood flooring before they 
may identify their products by attaching the 
NOFMA copyrighted label. 

@ This label, see below, certifies manufacturing 
standards as approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards (CS-56-36) and guarantees the grade 
stamped on the flooring. 

NOFMA hardwood floors are immediately avail- 
able from local distributors throughout the 
United States, in NOFMA guaranteed grades of 
Oak, Beech, Birch, Hard Maple and Pecan. 
Authentic data for specification writing is fur- 
nished in the NOFMA Master Work Sheet, AIA 
File 19-E-9, which will be mailed on request. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








WRITE 
FOR THE 
NOFMA 
MASTER 

WORK 

SHEET 


AIA FILE 19-E-9 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASS’N 


1120 DERMON BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





NOVEM BER (3 9 
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LICKS 5 BIG 
HEATING 


PROBLEMS! 


Here is a gas-fired Payne Unit which 
is a jack-of-5-trades—and master of 
them all! It heats—filters—ventilates 
—circulates—and humidifies, all auto- 
matically. 

The improved Payne Zoneair gives 
the homeowner year ‘round weather 
control—24 hours a day—from bed- 
room to basement. Used individually 
to heat separate groups of rooms, it 
provides zoned winter air conditioning. 

Architects and builders everywhere 
are acclaiming the improved Payne 
Zoneair as the last word in modern 
home comfort-insurance. 


FILTERS 


VENTILATES 


Ce 
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MECHANICALLY, HERE’S WHY: 


e HEATING ELEMENT: Stream. 
lined design of heavy metal. All- 
welded. Maximum efficient heat- 
ing surface. 

@ BLOWER: Long hour motor as- 
sures smoother operation. Large 
size fan wheel gives more efficient 
air delivery through the unit, 

@ QUIET OPERATION: Blower, 
motor, and all moving parts are 
floated on rubber cushions, 

@ OPTIONAL LUMINOUS FLAME 
BURNER: Exclusive with Payne, 
guarantees efficient combustion of 
manufactured gas. 

@ FILTER: 25% more filter area. 
Finest grade, replaceable type 
spun glass filters. 

@ ACCESSIBILITY: Heating ele- 
ment, blower, motor, filter, control 
panel—every part may be quickly 
and easily reached. 

@ SIZES: Five sizes (60,000 to 
200,000 B.T.U. input rating) used 
singly or in combinations cover 
every home heating requirement. 


For further information 
see your Payne dealer, 
or write 


falyne 
FURNACE AND 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

Cranprook AcApemMy or Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., of- 
fers a scholarship for the study of advanced sculpture un- 
der the direction of Carl Milles. The scholarship consists 
of free tuition, board and room, December 1, 1939 to June 
30, 1940. Application forms, which may be had from the 
Academy, must be filed not later than November 15, 1939. 


Cooper Union, New York. Five appointments to the fae- 
ulty of Cooper Union Art Schools are announced: Simon 
de Vaulchier, industrial designer, succeeding Paul Feeley 
who has joined the faculty of Bennington College; Leo 
Katz, mural painter and author; Douglas Grant, director 
of the Merriewold Summer Art School; Russell Mitchel- 
tree; Saul Yalkert, designer. 


Cuournarp Art Instirute or Carirornta, Los Angeles. 
Harwell H. Harris will conduct a course in architecture and 
interior architecture during the coming semester. Collabo- 
ration between advanced students of this and the painting 
and other departments of the school is possible on certain 
projects. 


CorneLt University, Ithaca, N. Y. Appointments to the 
staff of the College of Architecture: Eric Gugler, F.A.LA., 
as associate professor of architecture, F. H. Bosworth being 
on leave of absence for the current year; James O. Ma- 
honey, assistant professor of fine arts; A. Henry Detweiler 
and John Udall, instructors in architecture. 


Merropvouiran Mustum or Art, New York. In a series of 
lectures on Historic Styles in Madern Decoration, which 
started October 29, Nancy V. McClelland will speak Novem- 
ber 12 on “French Styles: No- 
vember 19 Leonard C. Styles: 
Nineteenth Century.” 


Nineteenth Century”; on 
Brothers on 
Lectures at 3 p.m. 


“a 4 
¥ ol } 
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Tue New York Scnoou or Intrertor Decoration. Eve- 
ning sessions beginning with the coming semester include 
three Practical Training Courses: Section A, for beginners; 
Section Bl, a continuation of the former; and Section B2, 
supplementing the practical, historical, and compositional 
training included in the other two Sections. The instruc- 
tion is under the direction of Sherrill Whiton, with Louis 
Bouché as associate director aided by a large staff. 


OzeENFANT ScHoou or Fine Arts, New York. Amédée Ozen- 
fant has transferred his Paris and London schools to New 
York, where students may receive instruction in drawing 
and modeling, painting, colors, framing, murals, besides 
general lectures on various phases of art, photography, mu- 
sic, typography, ceramics, and the like. Further informa- 
tion may be had from the Secretary, 208 East 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

University or Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. Frank 
Montana, 29th winner of the Paris Prize, Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design, has joined the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, will teach architectural 
design and water color. 


where he 


CALENDAR 
December 4-8. Sixtieth Annual Meeting, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Administration Building, Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tenn. Walk C. Jones and Walk C. Jones, Jr., architects. 
Gardner and Howe, structural engineers. W. B. Fowler, 
city engineer. Col. Henry S. Berry, WPA Administrator. 
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gain fresh beauty 


at low cost with CONCRETE 


EAUTY is a commercial asset for build- 

ings catering to the public—but it must 

be attained without sacrificing economy or low 

upkeep. That is why hundreds of new stores, 

offices, theaters, and other “public” buildings 
are going concrete. 


CONCRETE DELIVERS! 


It is so low in first cost that it is likewise being 
widely used for factories, power houses and 
other strictly “utility” structures. Concrete per- 
mits walls, floors and decoration to be cast as 
a unit in one economical material. It assures 
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COMBINED IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


a high degree of firesafety plus long life and 
low maintenance. 

YOUR ARCHITECT or engineer can tell youabout 
advantages of concrete for your new building 
—no matter what its size or architectural style. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “The NEW Beauty in 
Walls of Architectural Concrete” (furnished free 
in U. S. or Canada), or ask for one of our 
engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete —through scientific research and engineering field work. 













ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS 
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Do you wail the LATEST 
IDEAS for DECORATIVE 
FLOOR COVERING ? 


Send for this FREE book of 
Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile Suggestions 


This stimulating [dea Book is packed with photographs 
of interesting floor designs. Many are reproduced in 
full color. It contains suggestions for smart, colorful 
floors in stores, display rooms, lobbies, etc. ; interesting 
ideas for offices, schools, 
public buildings; restful 
designs for churches and 
hospitals. The book in- 
cludes color plates of the 37 
plain and marbleized colors 
of J-M Asphalt Tile which 
make it easy for you to 
select just the color combi- 
nations you need to carry 
out your ideas of interior 
treatments. It shows why 
J-M Asphalt Tile floors are 
quiet and resilient, give 
long years of service with 
little, ifany, upkeepexpense. 





Two of the many distinctive J-M 
designs shown in full color in the 
J+-M Asphalt Tile Flooring brochure. 


For your free copy, in- 
cluding specification data, 
mail the coupon! 





semnanenaben aim CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK--------- 


Johns-Manville, Dept. AF11, 22 East 40th St., New York City 
Send me specification data and your full-color brochure on J-M 
Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Name 





Address 





City State 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 





ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 
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January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Lakeside, Cleveland, Ohio, held under 
the auspices of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, in conjuncton with their annual meeting 
and the national meeting of the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Association. 


DEATHS 
Raymond F. Almirall, architect, 69, in New York, N. Y. 
Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Almirall’s architectural education 
was had at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and at L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Mr. Almirall 
practiced in Brooklyn excepting for a period some years 
after the World War, when he lived in France. While there 
he was one of a group of architects commissioned to rebuild 
the Palace of Versailles. 

He was a member of the American Institute of Architects 
and of the Society of American Engineers. France had made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Cuartes H. Baver, 59, architect, in East Orange, N. J. 
Mr. Bauer was born in Philadelphia, was graduated from 
Columbia University, and, until illness forced him to re- 
tire in 1933, he was affiliated with the firm of Guilbert & 
Betelle, architects in Newark. He was a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


JEAN Boucuer, 69, sculptor, in Paris. Internationally known 
for his sculpture, he was also a professor at the L’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Among his best known works are the “Amer- 
ican Volunteers” and the statue of the revolutionary leader, 
Camille Desmoulins, both in Paris. 


Joun V. Davies, 76, consulting civil engineer, in Flushing, 
N. Y. A native of South Wales, he was educated at Wes- 
leyan College, Taunton, England, and the University of 
London. He came to the U. S. in 1889, and is credited 
with a great number of achievements in engineering, largely 
in the hydraulic field. He built the first tunnel under the 
East River, an eleven foot tube for the East River Gas Co., 
in 1893. He designed the four tunnels underneath the Hud- 
son, and supervised the building of the Hudson Terminal, 
New York. His profession honored him with the Norman 
Gold Medal of the A.S.C.E., and with the Rowland Prize 
of the same organization. He also received the Tilford Gold 
Medal of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


Vicror Friscnu, 63, sculptor, in New York. Born in Vienna, 
Mr. Frisch studied art there and in Munich and Paris. 
From 1894 to 1914 he worked in Rodin’s atelier as an as- 
sistant. He came to the U. S. in 1925, and subsequently 
became a citizen. Among many famous achievements in 
portrait busts, he designed the bust of Rodin which the 
master desired to have on his grave. 


Irvinc Kane Ponp, 82, architect of Chicago, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C. while attending the A.I.A. Convention. Mr. 
Pond was one of the most widely known figures in the 
architectural profession, receiving his first degree as a civil 
engineer at the University of Michigan in 1879. Among 
many buildings designed by the firm of Pond & Pond, in 
which he was associated with his brother, Allen B. Pond, 
are Hull House and the Chicago Commons in his home 
city; the Federal Building at Kankakee, Ill.; the Michigan 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FORMED IRON PLUMBING WARE fits perfectly into your plans for modern 
houses of all sizes — for these reasons: 
1. It is colorful. There is a wide choice between delicate pastels and rich, 


deeper colors, plus two-color combinations that give added decorative possi- 
bilities to your modern bathrooms. 


2. It is graceful. There are many distinctive designs with flowing lines and 
new styling. 


3. It is practical. Each piece has a high-lustre, acid-resisting porcelain enamel 
finish that insures years of beauty and usefulness. 


4. It is formed from Armco Enameling Iron — a special-purpose metal that 
has long been the world’s standard for the enameling industry. 


The Armco label on Formed Iron Plumbing Ware is a symbol of basic 
quality. For more information about the use of Formed Iron Plumbing 
Ware — whether for bathtubs, laundry tubs, sinks or lavatories, write to 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 1881 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


ALY INGOT [RON 
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For the first time in the history of the industry, here 
is a simplified, easy reference catalog of cylinder locks. 
It shows the most complete, thoroughly modernized 
line on the market, catalogued in a condensed, system- 
atic style that makes selection and specification a sur- 
prisingly easy job. 


More three hundred locks—standardized for 
metal or wood, heavy duty or standard grade—flat. 
armored or rabbeted fronts—plain or antifriction latch 
bolts—locks for Underwriters’ labeled doors—all these 
condensed and arranged for quick identification on 
twenty-eight pages. 


than 





Every architectural 
office will want at 
least one of these 
unique catalogs. 
Write for your free 


copy now. 





ior 


LOCKWOOD HARDWARE MFG. CO. 


DIVISION OF 
INDEPENDENT LOCK COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Union and the University of Michigan League Buildings at 
Ann Arbor. He was the author of “The Meaning of Archi- 
tecture,” “A Day Under the Big Top,” and “Big Top 
Rhythms,” the latter two books arising from his lifelong 
interest in the circus and its possession of little recognized 
art forms. Mr. Pond was a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects and one of its former presidents; a former 
president of the Chicago Chapter; a founder of the Cliff 
Dwellers Club and of the Chicago Architectural Club. The 
University of Michigan conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts in 1911 and of Doctor of Architec- 
ture in 1930. He was honored with an honorary correspond- 
ing membership of the Institute of German Architects, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Central Society of 
Austrian Architects. 


PERSONAL 


John P. Brown, architect, has moved his offices to 37 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The new firm of Ditchy-Perry-Sidnam, architects of Detroit, 
Mich., is announced as the successor of Ditchy-Farley-Perry, 
architects. The members of the partnership include Clair 
W. Ditchy, Leo L. Perry, and Verne H. Sidnam. 


Waldron Faulkner announces a partnership with Slocum 
Kingsbury for the general practice of architecture under 
the firm name of Faulkner & Kingsbury at 917 Fifteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 


Nairne W. Fisher, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 3121 Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


James W. Follin, who has become widely known to archi- 
tects through his work with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington, D. C., as chief of the Home Building 
Service Division, has been appointed managing director of 
The Producers’ Council. Mr. Follin is a graduate profes- 
sional engineer, a past president of the Philadelphia Section, 
AS.C.E., and for several years he was assistant engineer 
to the Pennsylvania Department of Highways. He also 
served as secretary of the Construction Code Authority, 
Inc., the administrative and coordinating agency created by 
the Construction Code. 


Sydney B. Hayslip, architect, has moved his offices to 303 
Postal Building, Portland, Ore. 


William O'Neil, industrial designer, has moved his offices 


to 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Antonin Raymond, architect, has removed his office to 132 
East 58th St. in New York City, his residence and studio 
to New Hope, Pa. 


Hobart A. Walker of East Orange, N. J., and Augustus R. 
Archer of Somerville, N. J., announce that they have asso- 
ciated for the practice of architectural and engineering work 
with offices as noted above. 


White & Weber, architects, announce a change in the name 
of the firm to Bertram A. Weber, architect, with offices at 
820 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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| CAST MY VOTE AGAIN 
FOR A 
SONNEBORN PRODUCT 


LIGNOPHOL 


For Wood Floors 


The one application wood finish that preserves and beau- 
tifies—and leaves nothing to wear off. Lignophol gives 
permanent protection, costs little to apply and less to 
maintain. 





LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid for concrete floors 





is a liquid chemical *compound that penetrates the porous 
cement and binds the loose particles together into a fine, 
granite-hard surface that resists wear and is dustproof for 
years. Works equally well on new or old floors. 


*U. S. PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CEMCOAT 


Filler and Dustproofer for wood or concrete floors 





A durable, decorative treatment for floors subjected to 
light or heavy traffic—in attractive colors—made to out- 
last conventional floor paints . . . and inexpensive to use. 
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You can insure results and keep costs down by speci- 
fying Sonneborn's Tested Floor Products—Ligno- 
phol, Lapidolith and Cemcoat—whose outstanding 
worth has been proven on numberless jobs, from 


coast to coast, over a long period of years. 


The records of many of these tests are on file—they 
will show you why specifying Sonneborn's Tested Floor 


Products insures complete customer satisfaction. 


OTHER SONNEBORN TESTED PRODUCTS 


Hydrocide Colorless, Kaukit, Hydrocide Water- 
proofing and Dampproofing, Architectural Finishes 


(Paints and Enamels). 


Write Dept. F1ll for descriptive literature and scientific tests. 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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A BUILDER LOOKS AHEAD 

On Construction Day at the New York World’s Fair, Arthur 
Tozzer, vice president of the Turner Construction Co., 

gave an address under the above title. From it we quote 

his remarks on the subject of jurisdictional disputes. 

“For years many vexing problems have plagued the in- 
dustry, but no one has been so expensive, wasteful, and use- 
less as that of the Jurisdictional Dispute—the dispute be- 
tween crafts, as to which shall do a particular part of the 
construction work. 

“Originally structures were made of stone or wood only, 
and there were then two classes of craftsmen, the mason 
and the carpenter. Then there was no dispute, because the 
division of work was clear-cut. Individual craftsmen of the 
fundamental trades attained skill in certain lines and were 
hired primarily for work calling for those specialties. It was 
natural that the specialists would seek to monopolize the 
work for which they were fitted, until these classifications 
became recognized as separate crafts. 

“As labor became organized these specialty crafts became 
separate unions. Always one of the principal activities of the 
unions has been to hold work for their respective members 
and resist encroachment from other trades, and to absorb 
the employment created by the introduction of new ma- 
terials and equipment. 

“These jealousies and controversies which we know as 
jurisdictional disputes are arguments between unions, not 
between employers and employes, and are abhorred by all. 

“Over the past twenty years, a number of plans have been 


set up to correct this evil and prevent this stoppage of work. 
Employers and employes have come together and tribunals 
have been established to settle craft disputes. These plans 
have had some temporary success, but have lapsed for one 
reason or another. 

“For a long time union officials had been anxious to stop 
jurisdictional disputes. It was evident to them that problems 
could not be settled for an individual project; or even for a 
separate area, without a means of settling questions on a 
country-wide scale, since many of the issues at stake were 
considered of national importance. While the officers of the 
nineteen international unions in the Building and Construce- 
tion Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor have long considered this of extreme significance, it 
is regrettable to admit that they have sometimes been 
divided and lacking in their efforts to clear up the issues 
involved. 

“Without going into detail, let me report that last August 
the Labor Relations Committee of the Associated General 
Contractors of America and the Executive Council of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of the 
A.F.ofL., sat around a table in Atlantic City and through 
frank discussions unanimously agreed on the fundamentals 
of a plan which is being put into effect to prevent stoppage 
of work by jurisdictional disputes, and to arbitrate them. 

“Both parties recognized that continued progress in the 
construction industry will inevitably bring differences of 
opinion as to which craft should do specific parts of the 
work. But both sides recognized, now as never before, the 
necessity for preventing stoppages of work. 

“IT cannot say today that since the understanding was 
reached that there has been no stoppage of work because of 
jurisdictional strikes. But the number of strikes, taking the 
country as a whole, has been drastically reduced, and their 
duration has been shortened. The plan will work.” 
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~~~ HOSPITAL PEOPLE APPROVE 


A beautiful money-saving finish, Seal-O-San 
is first choice in more than 2000 hospitals 


HEN YOU SPECIFY Seal- 
O-San you safely put your 
trust in the one wood finish that 
for years has met every demand 
made by hospital administrators. 
Penetrating deep, Seal-O-San ac- 
tually becomes part of the wood 
. . leaves no surface film to 
chip or crack. Sealing the wood 
cells, it puts an end to hidden 
crevices that harbor germs or dirt 
. thus permits easy cleaning. 


Free-flowing, it leaves a natural 
finish —a finish as smooth and 
polished as on a piece of pol- 
ished furniture. And the ease of 
application — without mixing or 
preparation— brings worthwhile 
labor savings. 

You'll earn the thanks of every- 
one charged with hospital man- 
agement when you insist on Seal- 
O-San. For specifications and 
complete details, write today 


FOR THE INITIAL FINISH ON MASTIC FLOORS SPECIFY 
NEO-SHINE WAX 


The higher wax content in Neo-Shine provides 
greater protection for new hospital floors. That's 
why 6 hospitals out of 10 prefer Neo-Shine 
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MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 
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Tough heating, air conditioning or 
commercial refrigeration problems 
are easily solved by G-E. 


When you get to the pencil-chewing stage— 
beware! Chances are you're wasting time. But 
that’s not necessary. General Electric can help 
settle most all of your heating, air condition- 
ing or commercial refrigeration problems. All 
you do is phone, wire or write — and zip— in 
comes the answer—backed by facts and figures 
to prove G-E is the right answer to your prob- 
lem. Oil-fired units now cost no more to buy 
than many other makes ... cost less to operate. 


General Electric Company, Division 190-313, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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FOR RADIATOR HEAT 





G-E FURNACE (oil or gas) for steam, 
hot water or vapor. Probably the most 
beautifully designed furnace you've 
ever seen, Compact — easy to install 
— economical to operate. 


FOR RESIDENCES 





AIR CONDITIONING UNITS — for one 
room—or for the entire house. Avail- 
able with air-cooled or evaporative- 
cooled condenser. G-E air conditioning 
units are unusually quiet in operation. 


“™ 686& R Pi 2 oe 


x\NG, COOLING, AIR CONDITION; 
aie ae QEFRIGERATION HEADQUARTERS 





FOR WARM AIR HEAT 





G-E WINTER AIR CONDITIONER (oil or 
gas). One of the most popular of all 
G-E units. Compact in size — highly 
efficient in operation. Heats, humidi- 
fies, filters and circulates warm air. 


FOR STORES, SHOPS, ETC. 
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INSTALL A G-E “PACKAGED WEATHER” 
unit for low cost air conditioning. 
Available in a complete range of sizes. 
Low installation costs. Low operating 
costs. 





FOR A SPLIT SYSTEM 





INCORPORATES ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
of radiator heat plus winter air con- 
ditioning — A G-E Furnace (oi! or gas) 
with Conditioner Unit. Summer cool- 
ing may be added. Priced right. 


AIR CIRCULATORS 





FOR ATTIC VENTILATION in homes, for 
exhaust service and air circulation in 
commercial establishments. Two sizes 
and various models, all using G-E 
Aphonic Fan for unusual quietness. 
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All-American fullbacks are noted for 
ruggedness. So are JAMISON-BUILT 
DOORS, the champions in the cold stor- 
age door field. 

To withstand constant abuse and 
rough slams by the he-men who use 
them, cold storage doors have to be 
rugged. JAMISON-BUILT DOORS are 
designed to put maximum strength 
where it’s needed. They're built sturdy 
as oaks, with insulation that stays put. 
The conforming resilient pure-rubber 
gasket outwears old types many times. 

Wherever cold storage doors are 
used—including new locker and quick- 
freezing plants—JAMISON-BUILT 
DOORS maintain their leadership 
through rugged performance. Send for 
free descriptive bulletin to JAMISON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR CO., Hagerstown, Md., 
or to branches in principal cities 





Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 


BUILT DOORS - 


4 Jamison Standard Door with Wedgetight Fastener 





























The Junior Yellow Has an_ attractive 
Jacket is shipped all tailor made jacket 
ready for connecting. finished in dandelion 
No base to set up. yellow and_ black 



















A Small House Boiler 
That Is One 


This Junior Yellow Jacket is not a big boiler 
squeezed down. 

It’s an out-and-out, newly-designed small 
cost oil boiler. having a small fuel consump- . 


legs 





tion, for small homes. 














Send for printed matter. 














Burnham Boiler Corporation 











IRVINGTON. N. Y. ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 14) 


NEW YORK CITY GUIDE, by the Federal Writers’ Project, 
WPA. Random House. 708 pp., illustrated, 5! x 8. $3.00. 


A prodigiously detailed guidebook, well up to the high 
standard set in the earlier volumes of the series. The book 
begins with a general information section, devoted to the 
instruction of tourists on how to get where, restaurants, 
theaters, hotels, ete. The main part of the guide is broken 
up into five sections dealing with the five boroughs; to 
Manhattan, of course, go the bulk of the pages. It should j 
be of particular interest to architects because there is hardly 

a building or monument of any importance which is not 
described in detail. Although the book makes no claims 

on this score, it is probably the best architectural guide- 

book to the city that has yet appeared. In addition there 

are 39 maps, and over 175 illustrations, most of which are 
excellent. Supplementary material includes a section on the 

New York World’s Fair and a bibliography. 


NOTRE-DAME OF NOYON IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, 
by Charles Seymour, Jr. Yale University Press. 202 pp., illus- 


trated. 8 x Ll. $7.00. 


A detailed study of one of the important early Gothic cathe- 
drals, designed in the twelfth century and brought virtually 
to completion around 1240, While the interest of such a 
work is limited to a very restricted group, it represents 
something of a pioneering effort in that it attempts to relate 





the cathedral to the social and economic conditions of the 
time. It is copiously illustrated with photographs, plans and 
other architectural drawings. The church was bombarded 
during the World War, and World War II finds it partially 


restored and almost ready for new bombardments. 


LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, by Samuel Chamberlain. Has- é 


tings House, 73 pp., chiefly photographs. 64% x 714. $1.25. 


NANTUCKET, by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings House. 73 
pp. chiefly photographs. 64% x 714. $1.25. 


Two more books in the “American Landmarks” series, which 
now numbers seven titles. Like their predecessors, these are 
handsome collections of beautifully reproduced photographs, 
standard in format. Mr. Chamberlain, already well known 
for his etchings and _ illustrated books, is the author- 
photographer, and is undoybtedly responsible for the suc- 
cessful design of the books as well. 


MODERN FURNITURE MAKING AND DESIGN, by Rodney 


Hooper. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 160 pp.. illustrated. 
93%, x 614. $4.00. 


First published in England, this book is intended for the 
designer and cabinet maker rather than the amateur furni- 
ture builder. Copious illustrations show photographs of a 
variety of furniture, with drawings of construction details. 
The book is almost unique in that the examples are in good 
taste. Both traditional and modern pieces are illustrated. 












As a service to interested readers, Tuk ArcuirectuRAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of books not 


conveniently obtainable locally, which have been re- 









viewed in this department. Checks and money orders 
to be made payable to Tue ArcuitecturaL Forum. 


ing concealed cast iron heating units, large blower fans and 
a system of ducts with inlet and outlet grilles. 

Because of its high corrosion-resistance, 48 tons of Ton- 
can Iron Pipe was used in the steam, steam return, cold 
water and gas lines and in the downspout drains. Toncan 
Iron was also used for the plates in the boiler breechings 
and smoke stacks. 


For other classes of service, more than 69 tons of 
Republic black and galvanized steel and copper- bearing 


Architectural Committee: 

H. L. Gilman, Santa Fe, Chairman 

J. H. Christie, Southern Pacific 

R. J. Wirth, Union Pacific 
Consulting Architects: 

Parkinson & Parkinson, Los Angeles 
Chief Consulting Engineer: 

A. J. Barclay 
Plumbing Contractor: 

F. D. Reed Plumbing Co. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


steel pipe was used in the construction of this building. 

Architects, contractors and building owners have one 
interest in common in the building of any fine structure — 
to see that only the best and most suitable materials enter 
into its construction. And the finer the building —the greater 
the need for the protection that only long-lasting Toncan 
Copper Molybdenum Iron can give. 

May we send you literature on Toncan Iron pipe and 
sheets? Simply write to — 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION © NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION © STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 





OTHER REPUBLIC PRODUCTS USED BY THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


ENDURO® Stainless and Heat-Resisting Steels * Steel, Copper-Bearing Steel and rust-resisting Toncan* Iron Sheets 

and Roofing * Republic Taylor Roofing Ternes * Steel, Copper-Bearing Steel and rust-resisting Toncan Iron Pipe 

* Toncan Iron Enameling Sheets * Upson Quality Bolts, Nuts and Rivets * Concrete Reinforcing Bars * Wire 

Nails and Staples * Toncan Iron Corrugated Pipe * Steeltubes Electrical Conduit * Berloy Sheet Metal Products 
¢ Truscon Windows, Doors, Joists and Other Products 








MACKIN PREMIER BLINDS 
Consider these bistinclive Features 
Uhen You uy Vinetian Blinds 


@ Slats are easily removed. 
@ No cords to wear or jam. 


@ Equalized, positive lift. 
@ Firmly positioned with metal guides. 


@ Long-lasting tapes, and many other 
exclusive features. 


FROM HUNDREDS OF INSTALLATIONS, 


Here Are a Representative Few. 


Radio City—each successive building since 1933. 


Western Electric Co. and the Bell Telephone System, extensive 
users since 1929. 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Write for a list of installations in your vicinity. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 





DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 


are open for qualified representatives, 
Write us. 


MACKIN 
VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


Factory: BRADLEY, ILL. Mail Address: KANKAKEE, ILL. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








How REZ 


PREVENTS GRAIN RAISE 
= : : 


REZ revolutionizes wood-finish- 








ing! Here is “magnified” proof 
that REZ seals by penetration, 
binds down soft Spring wood 
fibers. When untreated wood 
comes in contact with water or 
ordinary finishing liquids, the 


result is grain raise, uneven 





surface. No amount of paint 
could smooth it. Now look at 
the Rez treated part! Rez pen- 
etrates deep into wood fibers, 


anchors them down. Notice the 


The REZ Line 
(Synthetic resin finishes) 
REZ, sealer, primer 
REZITEX, exterior plastic paint 
REZICOTE, stucco, etc., paint 
PLASTEREZ, plastic wall paint 


Specify plywood, doors, millwork Resited-at-mill 


For samples and information, write 


LAUX SALES CO. beautifully. It “finishes like 


(Division of I. F. Laucks, Inc.) hardwood.” The REZ treated 


Seattle, Oakland, Los Angeles, Chi- board is preserved, protected 
cago, Minneapolis, Houston, Ports- 5 i . 
mouth, Va., Vancouver, B. C. @ from decay, abrasion, binding, 
Stocks available nationally: Harhor Ply 
woed Corporation, distributors and ware 
houses in 22 leading cities; other leading 
distributors 


smooth even surface that takes 


lacquer, varnish, wax or paint 


moisture. Write for free REZ 


sample and further information, 
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(Continued from page 370) 


flowing grout has been used successfully to replace stiff 
mortar, and this practice is now recommended because it 
assures freedom from voids which would seriously weaken 
structural members. This grout was first produced by adding 
water to a cement-sand mixture. It has since been found, 
however, that the addition of lime up to 14 of the cement 
by volume adds to the fluidity of the grout without mate- 
rially reducing its strength. 

Reenforcing steel used in R-B-M is exactly the same as that 
used in reenforced concrete. In addition to round and square 
bars, wire fabric, and—especially in slab construction 





exX- 
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- Ravenswood 
Reenforced trestle piers, built for the support of heavy loads 


practically without formwork. 


panded lath have been used with success. In general, size of 
rods is kept small enough to fit within the regular joints in 
the masonry, but where heavier steel is needed joints are 
sometimes increased to accommodate rods up to an inch or 
more in diameter. 


CONSTRUCTION 

As has been indicated above, the only special precaution to 
be observed in laying up reenforced brickwork is to see to it 
that interior joints are completely filled with mortar or 
grout, to eliminate voids. Bars may be placed in the joints 
as the wall goes up, or may be placed in advance of the 
mason and temporarily wired in position. Formwork may be 
exceedingly simple. since it need not be watertight. Forms 
for slabs may therefore be built from square edge boards 
which need not be tightly fitted and side forms for beams 
and lintels are not required. 

It is important that the absorption factor of the brick 
used be known and that brick be wetted if necessary. 
Naturally, all materials must be kept clean and where work 
is interrupted the top surface of the wall must be kept free 
of mortar or grout. When forming such horizontal construc- 
tion joints in structural members it is well to rake back 
vertical joints about 1% in. to form a key for the new work. 
In other respects, R-B-M is identical to ordinary brick 
masonry and requires no special skill or training. Supervision 
need not be so strict as in the case with reenforced concrete 
since the design-position of the reenforcement is nicely 
regulated by the joints in brickwork. It has been the ex- 
perience of most contractors that the mason’s output is not 
materially reduced and that the added cost of reenforced 
over plain masonry is no more than the cost of the reenfore- 
ing rods and the expense of putting them in place. 
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YOU KNOW THE ANSWER to the 
question, “What is Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood?” And millions of America’s 
home-builders and remodelers are going to 
know it as they’ve never known it before. 
Full-page national advertising, packed with 
ideas for uses of this modern building 
material, will appear in January issues. 


Be sure you have full data on the applica- 
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MASONITE 


6. © & rer, Ore, 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES © SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


COPYRIGHT 1939, MASONITE CORPORATION 


a ee ee ee ee ee re 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-4, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me, without cost Name 


or obligation, free sample and 


tions of Masonite Tempered Presdwood. a a Address 

Just mark and mail the coupon at right for Tonpored Precdueed. City State 

free sample and complete details. kin eileen taping rink cent nnsiapaemm seilinaiiniiiehitatiaceaiiasail 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila.. Pa. Yearly VOLUME 71 
FORUM Subscription: U. S. A. Insular Possessions, on 


neluding Reference Numbers, $1.00 


C E—E M B E R a a | 


Entered as Second Cla Matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y¥. Copyright, 1939, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. 8S. Pat. Nos. 1516932 


Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single issues Nur 


and 
1942026. Other Patents Pending 
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THE MONTH IN 


and 


sources 


than has 
Such will be thy 


activities 


business 


»> been collec ted 


initial phase of a vast Decennial Census 
program which at later dates will incluck 
population, agriculture, occupation, unem- 
plovme a ousing. 

Whil d inventory will be taken 
of each and every (about 3 million) busi 


* } of particular interest to 
le Se A cael 
Nation's 25.000 architects and 200.000 gen 
builders 


special trade contractors, as well as its sev- 


coverage oft the 


eral contractors, operative and 


eral thousand building material and equip 
ment manufacturers. With the advice and 
assistance of leading contractors and 
builders, the Census Bureau has compiled 
a series of vital and pertinent questions to 
be incorporated in the special question- 
their branch of 


naire for the industry. 


Each of the other Building battalions—the 
Government even includes mining and 


quarrying—will be asked its own equally 
probing but equally intelligent questions. 

In general, queries on the construction 
schedule are of routine nature and have 
from 
the previous Business Census. They cover 


been carried over almost verbatim 
kind of business, work performed during 
1939, and work performed by location, pro- 
prietors, firm members and members of 
family actively engaged in the company’s 
work. Also, a question which, in the light 
of the times, has gained considerable sig- 
nificance: Employment and payrolls, with 
the charting of average employment on thi 
15th of each month. 

Of considerable interest to architects will 
be the additional Census information con 
orders received, 


cerning contracts or 


involving a breakdown of structures ac 


cording to one- and two-family houses, 


apartments, industrial buildings, 


mills, warehouses and commercial struc 


tures, ofhice ing ch irches. 


Still al 


other section will be devoted to the volume 


public buildings and all the rest 


ot repairs and alterations. The Census will 
also uncover the up-to-date ratio between 


work done within and without the citys 
limits. Census figures for 19535 showed that 
12.5 per cent of construc tion work was 


done outside of the city in which the archi 
tectural firm’s offices were located. 

105 enume 
ration areas will be relaved to the Census 
Office in Washington. When all reports are 
in, the figures will be compiled and pub 
lished States, 
cities of 2,500-and-more population. There 
will be 


metropolitan centers. 


Information gathered from 


according to counties and 


a special compilation of sixteen 


In its 1935 survey, the Census Bureau 

TOOL establish 
with an turnover of 
$1,622 862 000. Sixty one per cent of this 


work was in buildings; the remaining 49 


recorded construction 


ments agevregate 


factories, 


schools, 


BUILDING 


ner cent, in highway and heavy construe- 
tion. The population census of 1930 listed 
»? 000 architects 
males), showed an increase of $3,500 over 
1920. 


(379 of whom were fe 


The foregoing synopsis of the Census’ 
first phase underlines the tremendous size 
and significance of the Bureau's 1940 un 
dertaking—a task so complex that it can 
he successfully accomplished only with the 
utmost cooperation of everyone in Build 
ing. To assist in the rapid completion of 
this valuable service to the industry, 
Tur Forum earnestly urges that prompt 
cooperation be given the Bureau’s enu- 
merators. To assist Building, once it has 
done its part, Tue Foruat promises to re- 
port and interpret the final statistics as 
soon as (or perhaps before) they are pub- 
licly available. Long handicapped by in- 
adequate knowledge about itself, Building 
stands to gain much from the 1940 Census. 
Its unbiased figures will cast an interesting 


light in many of the industry’s dark 
corners. 
COST ROLL CALL. During last 


August, a five-room frame house could be 
built for $5,000. Today, exactly the same 
house would cost $85 more. Such are the 
national average dimensions of the build 
ing price rise attributable to the European 
War. 


is small, it looms large on the building hor 


Although the average cost increase 
izon as a possible harbinger of future in 
creases, needs watching to see which way 
it goes. To help in’ such 
Tne this 
present the average picture. On page 475 
is THe Foruats Building Cost Index which 
covers local cost variations in 80 cities well 


tabs-keeping, 


ForuM month does more than 


spotted throughout the country. The local 
underlines are both more 
than the 
national average. Although costs in many 


trends which it 


startling and more comforting 


a city have shot far above the average. 
some cities actually have gone against the 
trend and have reported a decline in costs. 
Thus, a uniform price rise for building is 
not by any means a fact. 

Jehind the current price trend are ma 
terials and labor, with the former playing 
\ characteristic of labor 
costs is that they respond less quickly to 
tend 
first. Wholesale building 


according to the Labor 


the leading role. 


an external stimulus than materials, 
0 lag behind at 
material prices, 
Department's index, rose 5.2 per cent dun 
ing September and October. Dominant fac- 
tor was the cost of lumber, which moved 
up 7.2 per cent. However, almost all types 
of materials contributed. Sole exceptions: 
plumbing and heating and structural steel, 
vhich remained unchanged. 

Important in the lumber price rise is 
the fact that stocks were low 
when the buying wave started. In Septem 


available 


C H 


T 


ber, for example, stocks of oak floor 
were at the lowest point of the past | 
vears, stood 30 per cent below the leve! 
January 1939. In contrast, the ample s: 
ply of most other materials has been 
restraining factor in’ general price risi 

Due to a considerable lag between bu 
ing and export, it is not yet possible to 
draw comparisons between the volume o| 
exports and prices. September exports of 
lumber and copper were down from Au 
gust, while exports of steel, cement, plate 
glass and paints were all up sharply to ne 
two-year highs. 


MISFIRE. By loudly proclaiming that 
now is the time to build, the Federal Hous 
ing Administration, in effect, is either en 
dorsing building conditions and 


costs or, if it actually believes that current 


present 


costs are too high, it is grossly misleading 
the public. At least, that is redoubtable 
FHAdministrator Stewart MeDonald’s 
opinion. Hence, when he got wind of a 
proposed series of broadcasts on ways and 
means of building cost reduction by Harry 
Hopkins’ Industrial 
(the “spark plug boys’), he 
showed fight. Confronting Under-secretary 
of Commerce Edward J. Noble, Adminis 
trator McDonald claimed that “the boys” 
were arbitrarily assuming that costs are 


Economics Division 


so-called 


guilty and were setting out to prove them 
so. He suggested research first, then talk 
threatened to carry the controversy to th 
White House unless the proposed broad 
casts were canceled, 

Not wishing to press an inter-depart 
mental squabble with powerful and popu 
lar FHA, Commerce took the hint, is no 
revamping the plans of its Industrial Eco 
nomics Division. It must stick to research 
or compromise with FHA. Chances are it 
will take the latter course. 


UNKNOWN BUILDER. Depending 
upon observers’ points of view, the Federal 
Government has helped—or headached 

Building by the creation of a long strin 
of alphabetical agencies: FHA, USILA 
HOLC, FSA, FNMA, FHLBB, FsLIt 
ete. Lmportant but less familiar to Build 
ing than any of these is the non-alpha 
betical Public Buildings 
once a branch of the Treasury Depart 


Administration 


ment’s Procurement Division, now—uncde 
Roosevelt IPs Reorganization Plan No. | 
—a part of the Federal Works Agency. | 
has built 40 buildings in six years, has pa 

private contractors many million dolla 
for the work, and thus deserves to be be! 
ter known. 

Biggest among the Public Buildings Ad 
ministration’s undertakings are these ré 
cent buildings—all of them in Washingto! 
D.C.: Department of Interior, at a cost 0 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BRIXMENT Helps 


Prevent Eftflorescence! 


Efflorescence—the white scum that some- 
times appears on the face of brickwork— 
is the result of using brick, sand, or other 
mortar materials which contain soluble 
salts. When reached by water, these salts 
dissolve, and are drawn in solution to the 
surface of the wall. 

The use of Brixment for mortar has 
proved to be a most effective way of elimi- 
nating efflorescence. In the first place, Brix- 


ment itself does not contain enough soluble 





salts to cause efflorescence. Moreover, even 
if such salts are present in the brick or the 


sand, the waterproof in Brixment tends 


Is 
to keep them from coming to the surface of 
the wall. (See page g.)* 

This is the reason why so many manu- 
facturers of face brick endorse the use of 
Brixment with their products. If you have 
been having trouble with efflorescence, the 
best precaution you can take is to use Brix- 
ment for mortar. 


* 


See further details in the Brixment Handbook. 
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TIFFANY & CO., in business 102 years. 
has moved north four times, is mov- 
ing again. McKim. Mead & White de- 
signed their 37th St. building in 1905 
~a Fifth Avenue show place. For the 
S. E. corner of 57th St. Cross & Cross 
have designed the building pictured 
at the far right. 
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and has called in architectural advisers under Harvey Wiley Corbett. 





EVOLVING 
MID-TOWN 
NEW YORK 








Wide World 


A SILVER RIVET guided into place by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
celebrates the completion of Rockefeller Center’s 14th and last 
unit—a 20-story office building on 6th Avenue at 48th Street. j 
Speculation now centers on the future of El-shorn 6th Avenue, 


the prospect for “Rockefeller” Centers in other cities. 
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W. H. Senaper 


SIXTH AVENUE EMERGES. Above is the first prize winner in a photographic contest to dramatize the passing of the El. At right, still looking 


up to Herald Square, the Avenue enters competition with Fifth Avenue 
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~ | “This upstairs telephone 


‘ 
y 


| i By is such a 








convenience” 














N RS. AMERICA will thank you 
for the convenience of an additional 
telephone upstairs that will save her 
dozens of stair-climbing steps every 


day. And conduit, of course, is the 





practical way to provide for it. 
Modern materials and construc- 

tion make it doubly necessary to in- 

clude conduit while the house is under 


construction. It is virtually impossible 





to fish wires and conceal wiring within 
walls as they are now generally con- 
structed unless conduit is provided 
for the wires. 

Conduit can be made an integral 
part of the house—with little effort 


and at little cost. A few lengths of 





pipe terminating in outlet boxes are 
usually sufficient for the average 
home. Your telephone company will 


be glad to co-operate with you, with- 





out obligation, in planning efficient, 
economical conduit layouts. Just call 
your local business office and ask for 


* Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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1916: One of the milestones in the 25 years between Wright’s Unity Temple 
and Saarinen's answer to the Chicago Tribune. Sioux City, N. D., Court House. 
William L. Steele; Purcell & Elmslie, associated architects. 
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1912: Polychrome terra cotta with pale buckskin brick, Winona, Minn. 
Purcell, Frick & Elmslie, architects. 
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1922: 


Topeka, 


Entrance detail, Capitol Building and Loan Building, 
Kan. George Grant Elmslie, architect. 
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EARLY MODERN 4 
IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST 





A glance about us today confirms our real- 
ization that, architecturally, we have turned 
a sharp bend in the road. Somewhat vague- 
lv we credit the early change of direction to 
the “Chicago Prairie School’—Sullivan 
Elmslie, Wright, Tallmadge, Purcell, Grif 
fin, Maher, Maybeck and their fellow en 
thusiasts. Much of the evidence of that 


epochal change in philosophy has been lost 





in the haze of nearly half a century. Some 
of it is brought to these pages through a 
casual rifling of old photographic files. 
More of it could well be the goal of a com 


prehensive task of research, for a definitive 


history of American architecture in the 


twentieth century. 


Today, with eclecticism put definitely 
behind us, our most difficult hurdle is the 
inertia of an overcautious public; yet a 
quarter century ago these Midwest pioneers | 


not only designed buildings that were far in 
advance of their time but got them built. 
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conditioning system which, except 
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shadow). Duplicate units built in 


CADATAAKEE 


George Grant Elmslie, associate 
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1916. A private banking house in Mitchell, S. D. For it Purcell & 


for technical installations, must h 


CF itn > 


1918: Possibly the first use, here or abroad, of unbroken continuity 
Chicago and New Haven. Purcell & Elmslie, architects. 





1924: A Chicago effort to convey a cubic quality to the 
angular vision of the passerby. Herman V. von Holst, 
architects. 
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Elmslie designed an air 
ave been a pioneer. 
















— 1912: Perhaps the first instance of 
Ls 


carrying window display function be t 
yond the window itself. Edison Shop 
Chicago. Purcell, Frick & Elmslie, 
architects 


of window (at right in 











1924: The ends of reenforced concrete girders spanning banking room are 
sculpturally emphasized. Second National, Aurora, Ill. George Grant Elmslie, 
architect. 

















He. a way to demonstrate to your- 


self the tough, elastic properties of 
white lead paint. 


Brush a layer of this paint on a piece of 
glass. 


Let it dry—and then peel it off. 


The white lead film will be tough, elastic 
— rubbery. You can actually 
stretch it, fold it, bend it. 


You'll see why it gives with 
every change in weather, why 
it doesn’t crack and scale and 
keeps moisture away from wood. 


Of course you knew all this from your 
experience. 





But here you have a proof of the pudding 
before the eating —a definite, tangible 
demonstration you can _ see, fee/ and 
understand. 

- . - 
We shall be glad to send the booklet, ‘What to 


expect from white lead paint,’’ upon request. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























PROGRAM OF 


COMPETITION 





THE LAST IN THE SERTES 


Cnconporvaling lhe use of ‘a versatile building material 
C 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


THE PROBLEM: A Newspaper Plant 
THE PRIZES: Eight, totaling $2.500 plus $5,000 


on a scored point system 
THE JURY: Eight eminent Architects 
CLOSING DATE: March 18, 1940 
REGISTRATION is necessary—see inside 


OPEN TO: Architects. Architectural Designers 
and Architectural Draftsmen in the Western 
Hemisphere 


ONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Ec E—E M B E R i 9 3 9 17 






































THE PROBLEM 

The Evening Banner, a newspaper with a circulation of 
24,000, serving a busy city of 100.000 along the mid-At- 
lantic seaboard, needs a new plant. Its publisher owns a 
level corner site at the intersection of two busy streets. 
The frontage is 100 ft. facing S.W., the depth 128 ft. 
facing S.E., a side street. Basic requirements are these: 
the building must have personality, must proclaim to all 
the importance of the newspaper in the life of the com- 
munity; and it must shelter four very dissimilar activ- 
ities—the receiving and storing of newsprint and other 
supplies, the office functions of gathering and prepar- 
ing news and advertising, the manufacturing processes 
of typesetting, casting and printing, and the rapid de- 
livery of the completed newspapers. In order to save 
the architects the technical research involved in setting 
up interdepartmental relationships and space require- 
ments, the client has prepared the accompanying 
diagram; provision for expansion is included in these 
areas. 

The client has an open mind with regard to the form 
of the building; it might be of one or two stories, wholly 
or in part, with or without mezzanine. A basement seems 
unavoidable, and this can extend out 10 ft. under side- 
walks if necessary. 

Two-story buildings surround the site. The client has 
in mind some sort of tower or other attention-arresting 


feature, capable of being illuminated at night. provided 
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The figures represent square feet of floor space required 
for the principal departments, not including executive 
offices, auxiliary rooms, toilets, ete. Squares are all 
drawn at one scale, and the arrows indicate the flow lines. 


such a feature can be integrated as a logical and effec- 
tive element. 

Air conditioning of pressroom and newsprint storage 
space, to maintain a constant temperature and humid- 
itv, is an immediate necessity; he believes that for the 
other space units the combination of glass block and 
window would make practicable a limited operation of 
air conditioning equipment for seasonal periods. 

There are no city restrictions as to building line, 
height or setbacks. 
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SUBJECT: 


A NEWSPAPER PLANT 
in which appropriate and possibly 
new uses are to be developed for 


Insulux Glass Block. 


Closing date: 


March 18, 1940 


Noise and vibration in the mechanical section should 
be prevented from disturbing the relative quiet of the 
offices. 

The width of press, its platform and space on either 
side should be about 24 ft. which will make of the press- 
room a rectangle more than twice as long as its width. 
This room will require a ceiling height of 25 ft. 

Five trucks are used for delivery, and these would 
preferably, but not necessarily, be housed on the site. 
Their sheltered loading platform should be contiguous 
to mailing room and carriers’ room, and the rapid out- 
flow of papers through these points should not be im- 
peded. Incoming shipments should find a short route 
to storage. The client wishes to avoid blocking of streets 
with his trucking. 

Showers and lockers are obvious needs of the me- 
chanical staff. In addition to a boiler room and its fuel 
storage, there will be needed a small control room for 
electric power. 


THE PRIZES: For this, as in the three preceding competi 
tions there will be awarded eight cash prizes as follows: 
First Prize, $1,000; Second Prize, $750; Third Prize. 
$250; Fourth Prize, $100; Fifth Prize, $100; Sixth Prize. 
$100; Seventh Prize, $100; and Eighth Prize, $100. 
Checks will be mailed to the prize winners by Tu 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum within one week after the 
judgment. 


GRAND PRIZES. Competitors have been encouraged t 
continuous participation in this series through an offei 
of Grand Prizes. These do not call for a final competitiv: 
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PRIZES: 


$2,500 in eight awards plus $5,000 
in Grand Prizes awarded at the 
end of the series on a scored point 


svstem. 


ompetition has been approved as a Secondary Competition by the 

int Committee for Secondary Competitions for the territory of the 

New York Chapter, American Institute of Architects. Full participation 
ermitted to all Institute members, 


effort but will be awarded automatically on the basis of 
points scored in the four quarterly competitions. A win- 
ner of a First Prize in one or more of these is given 
100 points credits for each; Second Prize brings 80 
points: Third, 63; Fourth, 49; Fifth, 38; Sixth, 30; 


Seventh, 25; and Eighth, 23 points. 


Immediately after the awards have been made for this 
competition, Grand Prizes will be awarded in the fol- 
lowing amounts: First Grand Prize, $1,500; Second 
Grand Prize, $1,250; Third Grand Prize, $1,000; Fourth 
Grand Prize, $750; and Fifth Grand Prize, $500. In the 
event of ties in the scores for Grand Prizes, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Checks will be mailed to the 
Grand Prize winners by Tue ArcuitectuRAL ForuM 


immediately after the scores have been computed. 


l. AUTHORITY 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company has delegated to Tue Arcut- 
reCTURAL Forum authority to conduct a competition for the 
rposes above outlined, including the publication of the 
emiated designs; and has appointed as Professional Adviser, 
llenry H. Saylor, A.LA., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
0 
¢. COMPETITORS 
‘his competition is open to all architects, architectural de 
gners and architectural draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere, 
cept employees of Owens-Illinois Glass Company and of Tue 
(CHITECTURAL Forum. A competitor may submit as many 
awings as he likes, and is eligible to win any number of 


ards. 
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3. JURY OF AWARDS 

The following architects have agreed to act as a Jury in Com 
petition No. 4, and their decisions shall be final. (Any Juror 
in this series is eligible to compete in any of these competitions 


except that one for which he is serving as a judge.) 


Freperick L. ACKERMAN Wintniam F. Lamp, New York 
New York Henry R. Suepiey, Boston 
WaLLAce K. Harrison, New York Epwarp D. Stone, New York 
Grorce Howe, Philadelphia Raven Watker, New York 

E._y Jacques Kaun, New York 


4. EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS 

The Professional Adviser will examine the designs to ascertain, 
whether they comply with the mandatory requirements of the 
program, and will report to the Jury any instances of failure so 
to do. The Jury will satisfy itself of the accuracy of such report, 
and will place out of competition and make no award to any 

design which does not comply with these mandatory require 

ments. The Jury for Competition No. + will meet in the City 

of New York within three weeks after the closing date, and 
carefully study the program and the eligible designs, and will 
make the awards before opening the envelopes which contain 


the names of the competitors 


5. REPORT OF THE JURY 


Announcement of the awards, as detailed above, will be made 
in a later issue of Tue ArcuirecruraL Forum, and to the 
successful competitors by telegraph immediately after the 


judgment. 


6. EXHIBITION AND PUBLICATION 


No drawings will be exhibited or published until after the 
awards of the Jury in each competition. All prize-winning de 
signs will be published, with the names and addresses of their 
authors. Owens-Illinois Glass Company shall have the right 
also to publish additional designs other than those awarded 
prizes, accompanied by the names and addresses of their au 
thors. As it is the intention of the Company to exhibit the 
prize-winning designs, and possibly many of the others, in cities 
throughout the country, covering an indefinite period of time, 
no drawings will be returned, except as follows: any competi 
tor, other than a prize winner or one whose drawing has been 
selected by the sponsor for exhibition, who prefers the return 
of his drawing may enclose in the envelope containing his name 
and address a request to return by express, collect, insured for 
$50. Neither Owens-Illinois Glass Company, nor Tue Arcui 
reCTURAL Forum, nor the Professional Adviser, however, ac 
cepts any responsibility for their safe return beyond that of 


exercising reasonable care in packing and shipment. 


1]. COMMUNICATIONS 

Every intending competitor is required to register his intention 
to enter the series of competitions (the registration does not 
obligate him to submit an entry), advising the Professional 
Adviser at the New York address by mail, giving name, ad 


dress and classifying himself as an architect, an architectural 
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designer, or an architectural draftsman. Acknowledgment of 
this entry will be made by sending printed titles to be pasted 
on the mounts, and a booklet giving technical information 
about Insulux Glass Block. Those who have already registered 
for Competition No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 need not register again. 
It will be impossible to answer requests for additional informa- 


tion or for interpretation of the terms of the program. 


8. ANONYMITY (Mandatory) 

The name or names of competitors shall not appear on the 
drawings; the only mark of identification shall be a nom-de- 
plume or device placed in the lower right corner of the mount, 
below the border line. On an opaque white envelope, pasted 
securely on the back of the mount, this same nom-de-plume or 
device shall appear, and sealed in the envelope shall be the 
name and address of the competitor; if an entry is the joint 
work of more than one designer, the name and address of each 
shall be enclosed, also instructions as to how, in the event of 
an award, a check shall be drawn. No competitor shall directly 
or indirectly reveal the identity of his design or hold any com- 
munication regarding the competition with Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, or with any member of the Jury, or (except as pro- 
vided in Section 7) with the Professional Adviser. It is under- 
stood that in submitting a design each competitor thereby 
affirms that he has complied with these provisions in regard to 
anonymity, and agrees that any violation of them renders his 
entry hors concours. The Professional Adviser will number the 
drawings as a further means of identification by the Jury; the 
sealed envelopes shall be opened by the Professional Adviser 
after the Jury’s selection has been made, and in the Jury's 


presence. 


9. DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 


Drawings submitted in Competition No. + shall be securely 
wrapped, flat, addressed as follows: Professional Adviser, In- 
sulux Competition No. 4, c/o THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and forwarded to this 
address not later than midnight March 18, 1940. All entries 
must reach the Professional Adviser with all charges paid, 
including duty levied on those from outside the United States. 
Post Office date stamps or express company dated receipts in- 
dicating receipt of the drawings on or before the above date 
and hour, will be accepted as evidence of compliance with 


this provision, except that no drawing received after the judg 


ses - TZ anusrds in Competition No. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


of THE 


ment has started will be considered. Entries delivered by | ind 
must be at the above address on or before the date and |. oy, 


given. 


10. DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 

The design of each competitor shall be presented on one sheet 
of white illustration board 20” x 30” over all; the arrangement 
of drawings on the board shall be such that the 30” dimension 
is the vertical; all shall be inside a single line border 1” inside 
of each edge. A printed title (see Section 7) is to extend across 
the bottom just inside the border line. 

Undiluted black ink only shall be used throughout, and the 
use of air brush or fine spatter work is prohibited; the lines 
and incidental lettering should be capable of reduction without 
loss of legibility when the board is photographed down to a 
height of 10”. The following drawings are required, no more, 
no less. 

a) Plot plan at 42 in. scale. Or, main floor plan may show 
plot boundaries. 

b) Plans of basement and other floor or floors at 46 in. 
scale. Indicate departments, but it is not necessary to 
indicate machinery, minor equipment, desks, ete. 

c) A pen-and-ink rendered perspective of the building; as- 
sume the picture plane as passing through the nearest 
corner of the building proper, and the vertical dimensions 
thereof shall be drawn at 1x,” scale; choose a viewpoint 
that will accent the principal elevation and which will 
show also the other street front. 

d) One or more details in axonometric or perspective, indi- 
cating the essential construction as it applies to glass 
block. 

e) Prepare an adequate, but brief typewritten statement 
explaining why Insulux was used where shown and why 

the particular face design or designs were selected. Place this 
typewritten statement in an envelope bearing on its face the 
word “Statement” and the nom-de-plume or device mentioned 
in Section 8. If the entry is sent by express or delivered by 
hand, attach this envelope to the back of the mount. However. 
if the entry is sent by mail, to avoid the necessity of paying 
first class postage on the drawing, this envelope may be en 
closed in another envelope, and mailed separately to the Pro 
fessional Adviser at the New York address. If name and ad 
dress of sender is required by postal or express authorities, to 
preserve anonymity use the name and address of the Profes 


sional Adviser. 


3. judged in Detroit December 5 and 6, together with the jury - 
report. will be published in the January Issue 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
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This time for the World’s largest single housing development 


= 
>. 
4 
®@ The Parkchester apartments, occupying a site of 130 acres in the Bronx, 


New York City, are now under construction for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 





Company. The project includes 48 buildings, 46,465 rooms, 5 garage buildings, 
2 theatres, © Open end piles to rock proved to be the economical foundation 
support and were installed by Raymond. © Why Raymond? The answer is organ- 


ization, equipment, experience and 


Raymond’s known reputation for get- Y Np 
ting things done and done right. @ 42 
years of successful experience counts. CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
140 CEDAR STREET+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















BOOKS 


A study of land in America. ... Modern U. S. painting. . 





GOVERNOR CLINTON’S CHAIR, BY DUNCAN PHYFE 


DUNCAN PHYFE AND THE ENGLISH REGENCY, by Nancy 


McClelland. William R. Scott, Ine. New York. 364 pp... illus- 
trated. 9 x 121. $15.00. 


Unquestionably the greatest of the early furniture makers of 
America was Duncan Phyfe. Born in Scotland, he came to this 
countty at the age of sixteen, in 1784, and after a six-year 
apprenticeship in Albany he set up a shop in New York under 
the misapprehension that the city was to remain the nation’s 
capital. In spite of the initial error he remained for sixty-two 
years, to turn out work that has yet to be equaled by any of 
his successors. Strongly influenced by contemporary design in 
Europe, as were all American craftsmen of the period, he 
nevertheless gave to the Regency style a flavor that was dis- 
tinctly new and highly individual. Such pieces as the chair 
above have few superiors in the history of furniture. 

Much has been written on Phyfe, and his work has long 
since been given due recognition. The merit of the present study 
is that it presents a great number of his best pieces in excellent 
photographs, and recognizes his position as an inheritor of the 
European tradition. A large portion of the book has been 
devoted to the Regency period, to Thomas Hope, to the Clas 
sical Revival in America, and to Phyfe’s immediate back- 
ground. There is a complete index and bibliography, and a 
section containing documents related to Phyfe’s life and work. 
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Dunean Phyfe and the Regency. . 


.. Residential architecture in Southern Californis. 


REVOLUTION IN LAND, by Charles Abrams. Harper & Brothers, 


320 pp. 644 x 914, $3.00. 


Our times appear to be somewhat out of joint, and the few 
vears past have seen a steady stream of books, all devoted 
to variations on this lugubrious theme. The most recent to be 
issued, with the enthusiastic approval of no less a critic than 
Lewis Mumford, is Charles Abrams’ sober study of the decline 
and fall of land in America. Unlike many of its predecessors, 
this book is worth serious examination, if only because, in 
some 300 pages of dispassionately written text, the author has 
presented a body of fact that would take months of individual 
research to duplicate. 
The story traces the status of rural and urban land from Co- 
lonial times to the present. That history includes the phenom- 
enal growth of mortgage debt, the appearance of the “scissors” 
of high industrial prices and low agricultural prices, the growth 
of tenancy, the inability of land interests to avoid the imposi- 
tion of crushing tax burdens, and the crash of speculative land 
values in face of decelerating population growth. Boiled down 
still further, it is a study of the developing antagonism between 
land and industrial capital, with the victory of the latter. The 
story is not unfamiliar, but it would be difficult to find a recent 
book in which it has been told more completely or more 
lucidly. 
A later section of the book outlines the evolution of economic 
theory from the physiocrats, originators of “laissez faire,” 
through Adam Smith, Ricardo and other nineteenth century 
economists, down to Henry George. The development of ideas 
through two centuries has been admirably presented as an or- 
ganic part of the story of land. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the historical summaries is the one dealing with legislation after 
1929. Here the growth of federal intervention in private fields 
is traced step by step through the various experiments of the 
New Deal, and while the bulk of the measures adopted are dis 
missed as wasteful palliatives, the expansion of the federal 
power is viewed as an inevitable, irresistible trend. 
It is partly on the basis of this trend that Mr. Abrams pre 
sents his solution; nationalization of the land, social control 
over production, shift of land taxes to an income or rental 
value basis, government control of lending institutions, equil 
able balance of farm and industrial prices through government 
pressure, and recovery through public construction, chiefly 
housing, on a huge scale. At this point one can hear the cry of 
“socialism” from the conservative, but the answer is not quite 
so simple. On the question of land nationalization, for instance, 
Mr. Abrams claims that we have already started the process 
(quite involuntarily) through HOLC, FHA and other agen 
cies; if this is what we are doing, why not do it economically 
and efficiently? Impressively documented as many of his con- 
tentions are, however, the author’s own arguments provide 
many answers to the contrary. The major point in the book is 
that the primacy of land in the modern economy has disap 
peared, and that the ills which beset it are to be found in the 
industrial mechanism. It would seem, in consequence, that 
nationalization of land would be a measure more drastic than 
effective. The proposals of control over production (used chiefly 
in the sense of restriction) have long since been realized in 
the fascist economies without spectacular success. And even the 
quite respectable program of “recovery through construction” 
is weakened by the author’s own contention that no cyclical 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Aluminum allows free scope to the creative designer. Enables him to meet that 


triple demand for utility, attractiveness and the permanence which is economy. 

Spandrels of Alcoa Aluminum add beauty to the exterior; the most intricate 
patterns are reproduced faithfully. Their light weight makes handling and 
erection easier, greatly simplifying construction. They reduce loads on structural 
frameworks. As a result, building costs are often less. 

Windows and sills of Alcoa Aluminum offer equally desirable features. 
Setting of the standard extruded sill sections is simple and rapid; there are 
no troublesome joints. Aluminum windows add much to the appearance of a 
building, provide maximum glass area, operate easily and are permanently 
weather-tight. First costs are surprisingly low. 

The natural ability of Aluminum to resist corrosion eliminates the need for 
protective painting. Where Aluminum is used, your maintenance costs are low. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 























|} ALCOA-ALUMINUM. 
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Plus 


Forum: 

Exactly how are we to interpret the edi- 
tor’s note answering Mr. Hill’s question 
about “Pius?” Your phrase “current dif- 
ficulty of getting foreign material” needs, 
in my opinion, much explanation, as I 
am not aware that we must get material 
from Europe in order to have a progres- 
sive publication dedicated to the 
temporary movement in architecture and 
other arts. the darkest 
esthetically in this country, a few 


con- 
Even in days 
men 
clung to their principles and through their 
work and writing influenced the world— 
the native 
Americans who work from a rational, ex- 


and in recent vears ranks of 
perimental viewpomt have been greatly 
augmented. 

Equally important is the fact that near- 
lv all the men who made Europe lead the 
world in the decade before Hitler are now 
in this country helping us to continue our 
sound tradition which has never been al- 
lowed completely to die. 

Until everyone originally listed as col- 
laborators in Pius has been called upon 
for work, and until numerous others not 
listed have been called upon, no justifi 
cation can exist for complaint about lack 
of material. Plus 
meeting 


has served as a much 


needed ground of progressive 
architects, painters, critics and historians: 
articles such as those of Giedion, Moholy- 
Nagy, Sweeney, Leger, Ozenfant, Gabo 
and Neutra have constituted a fine start 
should them again. We 


should also hear from all other listed col- 


—we hear from 


laborators, as well as from  Gropius, 
Breuer, Mies van der Rohe, Peterhans, 
Hilberseimer, Kepes, Bayer, Feininger, 


Archipenko, Helion (all in this country), 
and many others. 

Why not an issue devoted to the work 
at Harvard, prepared by Gropius, Giedion, 
Hudnut and Breuer—the work at the 
School of Design by Moholy-Nagy, Keck, 
Kepes and Wolff—the accomplishments at 
Mies van Rohe. Hilber 
Peterhans—of Albers and 

Black Mountain College? 


suggestions progressive tenden 


Armour of der 


seimer and 

Shawinsky at 
Further 
cies in the Federal Art Project, as a clari- 
fication of the relationship between paint 
(Transition, No. 25, 
Le( ‘or- 


busier on painting and architecture which 


ing and architecture 
printed an excellent address by 


might also be available for republication) 
—articles by Director Barr of the Museum 
of Modern Art and Rich of the Chicago 
Art Institute—much of Sullivan’s writing 
has never been published or is long out 
of print: shouldn't it be published? And 
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need T say that Wright is still very much 
a part of the American scene and_ that 
what he contributes will be significant? 
Likewise, stimulating thoughts may be ex- 
pected from Lewis Mumford. 

It is to be hoped that the opportunity 
to continue such important work in the 
integration of the arts will not be allowed 
to lapse—I believe America equal to the 
task of continuation. 

Rosert Bruce Tacve 





Chicago, Ill. 
In_ the of the Arts 


too believes. As evidence of a 


Tue Forum 
vital American 

ForuM 
witness. PLus, an independent magazine within 


integration 


architecture each issue of THe bears 
a magazine, concerned itself almost exclusively 
Should 


Pius collaborators, American as well as Euro- 


with work of European colleagues. 
pean, be moved to move, Forum editors would 
be interested, perhaps be moved to move again. 


Ep. 


F.LL.W.’s Suntop Homes 


Forum: 

My neighbors’ objections, and my 
own as Chairman, are a matter of public 
record. It will be found that no approval 
was given at the hearing and that none 
has been given since. 

Our disapproval, for the information 
of all concerned: will again be voiced most 
vigorously at a public hearing which is 
to be held by the Commissioners for the 
purpose of considering proposed changes 
in the which 
have been applied for so that, if approved, 
they could build more of those “Desert” 
homes. 

This, I 
proof as to the neighbors’ feelings in the 
MALtEr. ... 

J. V. Esposrro, 
Veighbors’ Committee 


1 rdmore, Pa. 


existing zoning ordinance 


believe, should be conclusive 


Chairman 


ForuM 


neighbors 


THe 
Esposito and 


Apparently misinformed, stated 
that had 
given their approval to the Frank Lloyd Wright- 
designed Suntop Homes (Aug. 1939, p. 142). 


Undaunted by grievances, real or 


Chairman 


neighbors’ 
fancied, are Suntop residents. Present apart- 
and 12 


await completion of more units—Eb. 


ments are all tenanted more families 


*Clocked” Processes 
Forum: 

In an address before the recent conven- 
tion of the Structural Engineers Associa- 
tion of California the speaker said: “Has 
not the time come when engineers will ap 
ply themselves to the actual job technique? 
By careful studies of plant layout, con- 
struction methods and equipment and 
time-cost studies cannot the engineer find 
ways to construct the works which he has 


C H 








designed in a more economical manner 
Trial and error methods in construction 
can be superseded by planned procedur 
based upon sound engineering analysis.” 
That this idea is reaching a crescendo 
among building’s “outside” critics, is evi 
denced in the deluge of printer’s ink which 
has been loosed against building’s short 
comings by Colliers’ Flynn; Satevepost on 
Thurman Arnold; Reader’s Digest “Labo: 
and National Unity;” Liberty’s recent 
“Graft, the New Landlord.” That Build 
ing’s methods are responsible for today’s 
i know—the 
essence to which all these popular critics 
return, 


unnecessary costs 1s—as 


you 


. . This is to suggest, most strongly, 
that vou give thought to the opening of 
a new department—a new phase of “ap 
plied service” to Forum: readers, that you 
recognize the importance of and accept the 
responsibility for leading this pressing new 
chapter of Building’s advancement—Ap- 
plied Techniques and the Effects on Costs. 

I do not advocate this 
“barker” for pet “systems,” theories or 
stunts. It should not be opened to any 
claims or statements which have not been 
competently proved and supported with 
such 


course as a 


usual technical documentation as ts 
required by industrialists in other fields. 
Assumptions, such as the customary, indo 
lent conclusion that “if one building or one 
operation can be done for so much, 1,000 
units should be done for blank percent 
like 


and delusions that they are. 


less,” should be shunned the snares 
... But where a shop method or a job 
operation shows economies, and there are 
gadgets, tools or templates involved, whose 
performance has been justified, such ad 
juncts could and should be a part of the 
“story” and might be sufficiently illustrated 
to permit their duplication by the reader. 
. At first blush, the tendency is to 
think that 


on enough comparable craft methods and 


to gather authentic material 


processes, together with a complete, docu- 


mented mathematical conclusion in each 
case, to justify or fill a Foruat department 
would be a and uncertain 
process. But a little thought forces the con- 


clusion, as obvious, that the processes of 


rather slow 


the construction shop and field can be just 
their 
as can those 
of any other productive activity of man. 


as accurately “clocked”—down to 


smallest factor or component 


The comparative time-and-cost observa- 
tions upon which you based, for instance, 
your stories on precut framing (Dee. 1939) 
and Victorville (March 19389) 
have “stood” in the records of many sub- 


‘Townsite 


each of the 
(Continued on page 50) 


sequent operations. That is, 
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kitchens were O 


oor that will sta 








act that the 


Here 15 4 fl 


despite the f 
nd 


12,256 kitchens in wor 
housing project will have smooth, regular contour 
sanitary, long-weenns Nairn floors up under years of punishing foot-traflic. Anda 
oiiaill and owners of Park- floor whose smooth, sanitary —— is easy tO 
keep clean and attractive looking! 
joors, snstalled by author- 


Architect, contre 
ards of Nairn Lin- 
Nairn Linoleum F 
yond fully 


t 86,000 Y 
ya guarantee \ 


chester agreed tha 
oleum—18 acres! should be snstalled in the 
:; _ - ized contractors, carr 
kitchens of this modem development. The , s 
. covering the value of workmanship and ma- 
pattern chosen was 4 standard Sealex eltone 5 . p= a 
- a 2 At aing terials. Write us for complete information for 
design. with rich marbleizing; 
- , your A. 1. A. files now- 
And it’s easy to understand the choice ‘Here / 
is all economical floor—inexpensively installed CONGOLEL M-NAIRN ING» KEARNY, ® J 


TRADEMARK REGIST ERED 


LINOLEUM 


Floors and Walls 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 
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cent buildings—all of them in Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Interior, at a cost of 
$13 million; Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, $6.3 million; Federal Trade Com- 
mission, $3.8 million; extension to the 
Archives, $3.6 million; Internal Revenue, 
$1.9 million; Procurement Division, $1.8 
million. But the agency does not always 
stick to million dollar jobs, frequently steps 
low enough to build an animal house for 
Washington National Zoological Park, to 
provide a new base for a statue, or to repair 
or modernize an existing 
building. 

More impressive than its past tasks is 
the Administration’s list of Washington 
buildings presently under construction: 
General Federal Office, $3.5 million; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Annex, $5.0 mil- 
lion; and its record-breaker, the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement Board 
Building, at $14.3 million. In the blueprint 
stage is the proposed War Department 
Building whose cost will go higher than 
$10 million. Within the next year or two, 
when all these buildings are complete, the 
Federal Government’s) Public Buildings 
Administration will certainly be better 
known. 


Government 


BACKLOG. Note by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce on a seldom-acclaimed 
phase of building activity: Between 1932- 
35 more money was spent on the mainte- 
nance and repair of residential properties 
than on new home construction. Subse- 
quently, the maintenance and repair vol- 
ume fell, but still represents a sizable part 
of Building’s income. In 1936 it was 69 
per cent as much as new construction, in 
1937 it was 57 per cent and in 1938, over 
60 per cent. A good $800 million will be 
spent to keep the Nation’s homes in re- 
pair during the current year. 

Also from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce comes the construction industry’s 
first 1940 forecast. Thus, at mid-month 
the Chamber’s analysts put their heads 
together, collectively predicted that total 
construction activity, including mainte- 
nance and work relief, would next year 
reach a valuation between $10 billion and 
$12 billion, as compared with the $9.5 
billion estimated for 1939. Going. still 
further out on the prognosis limb, they 
announced that there is every likelihood 
that their 1940 forecast will hold good for 
several years. However, they predict no 
repetition of the 1926-1928 boom when 
the total valuation averaged $14 billion. 


PREVIEWED LOTS. Flushed by its 
four-year success at selling the country’s 
more expensive homes by means of a na- 





tion-wide brokerage system, Previews Inc. 
has recently expanded its activities to in 
clude the sale of lots. To their list of 
properties were added 31 lots in Philade!- 
phia suburban subdivision Devon Park. 
They will be sold, as are all Preview list- 
ings, through local real estate brokers. 
Previews has made their sale attractive 
to these brokers by proudly boasting that 
the stingy commission usually paid on lot 
sales has been upped to a full 5 per cent 
brokerage fee. 

The method of listing and merchandis- 
ing houses used by Previews is to give 
each of their cooperating brokers photo- 
graphs of the properties on file. Some ab- 
sentee purchasers have been enticed by 
means of color movies. These methods, 
however, would hardly apply to the sale 
of lots—for bare, unbuilt-upon subdivi- 
sions are seldom photogenic. Instead, Pre- 
views Inc. developed an unpretentious 
brochure describing the property and the 
types of houses that might be built 
thereon. 

Selling gags: The lots vary in size from 
one third to one half acre, are called 
“Junior Estates.” In explaining FHA fi- 
nancing costs, the monthly payment to 
principal is considered as “savings,” and 
is subtracted from the total monthly 
costs. As a result, “net costs” of the pro- 
posed houses are almost halved. 


(Continued on page 36) 





DESI GNED for the Public Washrooms 
of TODAY—and TOMORROW 
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refill . 


toilet soaps 


Industrial Sales Dept. 


At & & 


Here is a soap dispenser in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend toward refinement in public washroom 
appointments. It effectively combines the elements 
of good design with the best in utilitarian features. 


The Ivory Soap Dispenser has no parts to rust or 
tarnish or corrode. It is easy to install . 
. low in first cost and in cost of up-keep. It 
delivers one of America’s best known, best liked 


pure, gentle Ivory Soap—in fine, free- 
flowing flakes or granules. 


Whether you're designing washrooms for a new 
building or planning a modernization job, you'll 
find Ivory Dispensers equally suitable. A descriptive 
circular is yours for the asking. Or see Sweet's 
Catalog for detailed specifications. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 











. . easy to 





Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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This prize-winning entry, in the A. G. A. ALL-GAS 
Home Builders’ Competition, was built by Oscar A. de 
Bogden, 1 Chase Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. Owner: H. O. 
Geary, Glendon Circle, White Plains, N. Y. 






GAS COMPLETES 








| HBL THE PICTURE OF THIS 
) BEL PRIZE-WINNING HOME 


All-Gas kitchens like this give housewives that “'I- 
want-to-move-in” feeling...and a very grand feel- 
ing it is, because it turns prospects into purchasers! 











OMES used to be sold ontheir Thus it is something more than just 
“good looks,” but today buyers are good design—it is sound sales psychology 


: being swayed more and more by mod- __ to equip houses with Gas for the four 
ern living comforts and conveniences. big jobs of cooking, water-heating, 
: This is the reason Gas, and Gas Appli- house-heating and refrigeration. The 
ances, SO often “complete the picture” proof of this you'll find in any test you 
that makes the sale . . . Gas, because care to make. “All-Gas Homes” sell 


everyone recognizes it as the up-to-date _ faster, easier and at a better profit than 
fuel! Gas Appliances, because they are _ those lacking in these up-to-date “com- 
so sleek and handsome in appearance forts of home.” 


—so Semngnt, so perfectly adapted to For full information on gas appliances 
smooth living! consult your local gas company 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


» 2.6 :.8 2.2 8 & ee & . 
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2—Yr. to Aug. 31 











4—9 mos. to Sept. 30 ' 
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(Continued from page 34) | ° 
Optimistic about the success of their be i g g e r R et u r n $ 
venture in wholesaling lots, Previews has 
since added subdivisions in other sections 
of Philadelphia to their lists, hopes to add rom our 
more in the future. 
manainin Investment 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 1939 1938 
Acme Steel ....... $443,184 $110,007 
Air Reduction .... — 1,291,816 962,273 | 
Allegheny Ludlum | 
1 Rn 327,772 352,180* 
Allis-Chalmers .. 943,450 505,160 
Alpha Portland 
5 rr 809,769 109.866 
American 
oo 1,189,723 875,631 
American Rolling 
ae 600,793 556,994* 
American Steel 
Foundries ...... 75,191 543,533* 
Babcock & Wilcox! 500,203* $,025,719* 
Bethlehem Steel... 5,377,470 446,866 
Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender ...... 1,235,593 602.488 
Bridgeport Brass. . 87,067 19,612* 
PLANNING Climax 
Molybdenum 3,094,540 2,200,350 | 
ENGINEERING Continental Steel.. 198,138 192,360* | 
| Detroit Steel ..... 106,815 24,582 | 
D bE © | G N | a eae Bit ieee be ee a em | Patented and patents pending 
ills <. ! -. i VIZ,4 10 VOISO | 
TIS just as important that the — ptove .... 422,068 331,505 | T . . 
food service departments are Insulation* 158,290 22,307 | his beautiful, complete, all-steel 
properly designed and definitely | Holland Furnace = 640,560 640,632 | Pureaire Kitchen, needing less than 
specified as it is to engineer the ree a sialyl een pie pi 8 Sq. ft. of floor space, can cook the 
structure itself to withstand the Jones & Laughlin | finest meal eS oe ae without al- 
Senda ond chen te which tt a ne 1,129,001 —-1,922,237* | lowing a whiff of odor to escape into 
1c Janrtle . . 
will be subjected. The installation | —— rare ila the room. ... Easily installed, Pure- 
of food service equipment re- Libbey-Owens-Ford. 1,247,702 me | tO oe ee than the eupenene 
quires the coordination of steam <page eee 967.201 905.585 | kitchen units which it displaces. ... 
fitting, plumbing, electrical work. ee pee gr arom But the big savings Pureaire creates 
ventilation. In this, John Van engi- <ul a a —— | ae in RETURNS PER DOLLAR on 
neers can be of great assistance. well Regulator. . 779,555 576,734 | your investment. For Pureaire actu- 
National Gypsum. . 519,339 355,505 ally ADDS A ROOM to any apart- 
LEADING ARCHITECTS realize the im- National Radiator! 153,928 1,045 ,223* Or enshiles + bs fully 
portance of such problems as proper National Steel... .. 2,903,881 1,813,997 | is SE Se Foe te See 
allocation of departments, relative Otis Elevator ..... 841,520 481,623 | compete with ONE ROOM LESS.... 
prong? yoniiens for service lines, and Owens-Illinois Figure it out for yourself! See how 
use of proper materials, and include OO er eee 7,465,253 5,085,996 i _ 7 sities 
sndks dies Sx irae dedins ease. ica tet Pureaire eliminates the separate 
Siete dain: eiiiiis ae Sabin. tthe Cement! ....... 355.011 42.913* kitchen—or frees that space for other 
hacedial eg et Fear — uses. .. . No wonder Pureaire own- 
sliance Stee ‘ LO 44. 29,00t ; Md 
Republic Steel .... 2,815,339 acer ase" reg from coast to peng Sas te peeree 
The nVanRan © Revere Copper & it. And keep building more attrac- 
Ere 331,505 539,801* | tive Pureaire - equipped properties. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD Reynolds Metals .. 324,275 225,579 . . . Investigate! Today! 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO Ruberoid ee eee 293.871 345,775 : 
Sherwin-Williams? . 4,463,992 2,228,361 
Stone & Webster .. 273,368 192,021 
Tilo Roofing? ..... 156,871 196,904 THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Truscon Steel 181,832 280,993* Detroit 
U. S. Gypsum 2,613,003 1,607,725 
i = eer 10,420,445 5,847,791* 
Westinghouse Elec.1 11,909,761 9,612,711 PARSONS 
Wheeling Steel .... 1,639,647 606,908 e 
Yale & Towne.... 222,213 175,522* 
Youngstown Sheet 
jf 765 066 727,546" 
oiaeiimiients KITCHEN 
* Net loss 
| 1—12 mos. to Sept. 30 3—12 wks. to Oct. 7 
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FOR CONCRETE 


“INCOR’ 
24-HOUR CEMENT 
HALVES HEAT- 
PROTECTION COSTS 








—— 








n ; i 
in | 
te : 
ly 
i : — in place, salamanders inside the structure—concreting proceeds as 
Ww usual, even in dead of winter. But it pays to remember that the quicker concrete 
le hardens the sooner you can discontinue heat- protection and thereby lower the cost. 
' ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement saves money on cold-weather work because it gains 
i ' strength faster and the concrete is safe from freezing sooner. Heat mixing water 
“ i and aggregates as usual; then, with ‘Incor’, simply provide heat-protection for 24 
7 hours after concrete is placed. When temperatures are below 20°, provide protection i 
= t for 48 to 72 hours. ‘Incor’ saves at least two days’ heat-curing cost on each pour. 
f And ‘Incor’s dependable high-early-strength also makes it possible to re-use forms 
sooner; faster completion means earlier use, often at lower cost. 
Specify ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement for winter work. Write for copy of “Cold 
Weather Concreting.” Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2295, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT? *e2*‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
| 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


AWARDS 


To Wittiam D. Sairru, civil engineer with 
U.S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore., first 
prize of $500 in a timber bridge design con- 
test sponsored by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, and Timber Engi- 
neering Co. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in cash prizes 
were offered, and the contest was open to 


architects, engineers, and students in the 
U. S. and Canada. First student prize, 
$200, was won by Daniel Burnett, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Additional prize winners: Professional 
Class, second prize, $200, to E. H. Me- 
Broom, Sacramento; third, $100, to W. C. 
Brooke, Tenafly, N. J.; fourth, $50, to E. 
George Stern and Harry Benkert, State 
College, Pa.; fifth, $50, to G. O. Dolan, 
Portland, Ore.; sixth, $50, to Neal B. Mit- 


PARKCHESTER > 





ECORA is proud to be identified with the 
products utilized in this vast project spon- 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and conceived by its Board of Design, with Star- 
rett Brothers & Eken, Inc. as General Contractors. 


sored by 


Once again Pecora Calking Compound has been 
selected to do its full share in making weather- 


landmark. 


tight and 


more enduring, a national 
For 31 years, architects and builders everywhere 
have learned to depend 


upon 
Compound 


offer more uniform high quality. 


Pecora invites your specification wherever the use 
of calking compound is indicated for weather pro- 
tection, for temperature regulation, and for fuel 


saving. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 


Member of Producers’ Council, Ine. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


4th & Venango Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PECORA 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS”) e@ SASH Pl 
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Pecora Calking 
for experience has proved that when 
properly applied. this material will not dry out, 
crack or chip. No other compound can surpass 
Pecora in permanence. No other compound can 


INC. 


ITIES 


e@ ROOF COATING 














Applying Pecora Calking Compound 
to one of the 66,000 windows. 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 


@ PECOMASTICS 





ARCH I 


TECTURAL 
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chell, Salem, Mass.; seventh, $50, to Ole 
Rahm, Superior, Wis. 

Additional student prizes: second, $100, 
to Alfred Ackenheil, Pittsburgh; third, $50. 
to Eric S. Sutherland, Winnipeg. 

Sixteen additional prizes of $10 each 
were awarded. 


To 74 American Artists, declared win- 
ners and runners-up in the Forty-eight State 
Mural Competition. Winners will share in 
more than $38,000 of contracts to depict 
American life on the walls of a new post 
office in each State in the Union. In June 
last the Section of Fine Arts, Public Build- 
ings Administration, opened the competi- 
tion to every American artist. Nearly 1,500 
designs were entered and judged by a jury 
consisting of Maurice Sterne, chairman, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Edgar Miller, and 
Olin Dows. The winning designs were im- 
mediately put on exhibition in the Cor 
coran Art Gallery, Washington. 

Winners by States, and the post offices 
in which the paintings are to appear, fol 
low: 

Alabama: Robert 
burgh, Pa., for Eutaw; 

Arkansas: Joseph P. Vorst, St. Louis, 
Mo., for Paris; 

Arizona: Seymour Fogel, New York, 
for Safford; 

California: Lew E. Davis, Phoenix, Ariz., 
for Los Banos; 

Colorado: John Frazer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for Littleton; 

Connecticut: Alton S. Tobey, Hartford, 
Conn., for Hartford; 

Delaware: William H. Calfee, Washing 
ton, D. C., for Selbyville; 

Florida: T. I. Laughlin, New York, for 
De Funiak Springs; 


Elizabeth Terrell, New York, 


Gwathmey, Pitts 


Georgia: 
for Conyers; 

Idaho: Fletcher 
Calif., for Kellogg: 

Illinois: Edmund D. Lewandowski, Mil 
waukee, Wis., for Hamilton; 

Indiana: Joseph Meert, Kansas City, 
Mo., for Spencer; 

Iowa: Marion Gilmore, Ottumwa, Lowa, 
for Corning; 

Kansas: Joe Jones, St. Louis, Mo., for 
Seneca; 

Kentucky: William E. L. Bunn, Musca 
tine, lowa, for Hickman; 
Laura B. 
leans, La., for Eunice; 

Maine: Barstow Greenbie, Castine, Me., 
for Dover-Foxcroft; 

Maryland: Alexander Clayton, Chevy 
Chase, Md., for Elkton; 

Massachusetts: Jean Watson, German- 
town, Pa., for Stoughton; 

(Continued on page 42) 


Martin, Hollywood, 


Louisiana: New Or 
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Look: 


Installing KIMSUL 
Is usually a 
“One Man Job” 

























Kimsul* comes in various widths 
to fit openings between studs. No 
preliminary measuring or cutting 
to do. Side-walls are insulated in a 
single operation by nailing one end 
of a Kimsul blanket to the top plate 
... expanding until the stitches are 
taut ... then securing at bottom. 

















Even sloping roofs are 
easy to insulate with 
Kimsul. All that is re- 
quired is to fasten an ex- 
panded blanket to the 
rafter plate, pull taut to 
the ridgepole, and nail. 














Piping and wiring 
cause no difficulty in a 
Kimsul installation — 
because, being flexible 
as cloth, Kimsul can 
be drawn around cor- 
ners and woven thru 
or under pipesor wires. 
Even ar inexperienced 
man can install a snug 
job that is free from 
heat leaking joints. 




















As these photographs show, no special tools, nor 
special skill are required to apply Kimsul. A sav- 
ing in construction costs which you can’t afford 


to overlook! But even more important, Kimsul 


| Gat compo 


ice 
WINTER AWD sven 


7 
»f 


applied this easy way provides as perfect a job 
as you or your customer could ask for! One in 
which heat leaking joints are minimized . . . in 
which the continuous unbroken blanket, essen- 


tial to real efficiency, is obtained. 


*Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 









E Ask for these 
INSULATION BOOKS 


“Controlled Insulation Value” 
and “Greater Comfort” contain 


many facts about building 
insulation. If you have not re- 


ceived your copies, 
mail coupon today. ) » 


DECEMBER i 9 


“ 
Oo 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division), Neenah, Wis. 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd St. CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Ave. 


AF1239 
Mail me copy of 
booklet describing Name 
Kimsul, also a full 
sized sample. Address 
City County State 
PLEASE CHECK: ARCHITECT [_] BUILDER [_] DEALER [_] 
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|. gmap engineers, specification writ- 
ers, realtors, investors and building 
managers may devote 5 days at the Inter- 
national Heating & Ventilating Exposition 
to great advantage. They know that busi- 
ness and professional progress depends on 
adopting what’s new and good in heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning. 


Over thirty thousand visitors will learn 
what more than three hundred exhibitors 
have perfected for modern installations. 
They'll see these products with their own 
eyes, watch demonstrations, make compar- 
isons, ask questions, get useful answers, 
meet and make friends. Of course they 
wouldn't miss this great ex- 


\ 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


~ 


position. 


nal Note the date and be there 
[ | too. Admission is by regis- 

| tration. You are cordially 
Y= invited to attend. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
th VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
The Air Conditioning Exposition 


LAKESIDE HALL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JAN. 22-26, 1940 


Auspices American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers 


Management, International Exposition Co 
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Michigan: James Calder, Detroit, Mich., for Grand Ledge; 

Minnesota: Don Humphrey, Hartland, Wis., for St. Paul; 

Mississippi: Stuart R. Purser, Pineville, La., for Leland; 

Missouri: Fred Conway, Webster Grove, Mo., for Jackson; 

Montana: Mordi Gassner, New York, for a building to 
be selected; 

Nebraska: Philip von Saltza, Salem, Mass., for Schuyler; 

Nevada: Adolph Gottlieb, Brooklyn, N. Y., for Yerington; 

New Hampshire: Philip von Saltza, Salem, Mass., for a 
building to be selected; 

New Jersey: Avery Johnson, Denville, N. J., for Borden- 
town; 

New York: Mary Early, New York, for Delhi; 

New Mexico: Boris Deutsch, Los Angeles, Calif., for Hot 
Springs; 

North Carolina: Alan Tompkins, Stratford, Conn., for 
Boone; 

North Dakota: Eduard Buk Ulreich, New York, for 
New Rockford; 

Ohio: Richard Kenah, Washington, D. C., for Bridgeport; 

Oklahoma: James B. Turnbull, Maplewood, Mo., for 
Purcell; 

Oregon: Jack Wilkinson, San Francisco, Calif., for Burns; 

Pennsylvania: Lorin Thompson, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
Mercer: 

Rhode Island: Paul Sample, Hanover, N. H., for Westerly; 

South Carolina: Lee Gatch, Lambertville, N. J., for 
Mullins; 

South Dakota: M. E. Ziegler, St. Genevieve, Mo., for 
Flandreau; 

Tennessee: David Stone Martin, Knoxville, Tenn., for 
Lenoir City; 

Texas: Ethel Edwards, New Orleans, La., for Lampassas;: 

Vermont: Barse Miller, La Canada, Calif., for Island Pond; 

Utah: Jenne Magafan, Colorado Springs, Colo., for Helper; 

Virginia: William H. Calfee, Washington, D. C., for 
Phoebus; 

Washington: Richard Haines, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
Shelton; 

West Virginia: Richard Zoellner, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
Mannington; 

Wisconsin: Charles Thwaites, Milwaukee, Wis., for Chilton; 

Wyoming: Manuel A. Bromberg, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
for Greybull. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Merropo.uitan Museum or Art, New York. A series of free 
illustrated lectures on Sundays at 3 p.m. on the subject of 
contemporary design: January 7, French; January 14, 1940, 
English; January 21, Scandinavian; January 28, American. 


Pratt INstirute, Brooklyn, announces two new design critics 
in its architectural faculty. 1) Perry Coke Smith, a partner 
in the firm of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith. Graduated 
from Columbia in 1923; held the McKim Traveling Fellow 
ship in 1923-24; served as undergraduate instructor and later 
as a design critic in the extension division at Columbia; in 
1928-29 a patron of the Atelier Corbett-Smith; in 1930 design 
critic at Princeton. 2) Richard Marsh Bennett, a graduate 
of Harvard and the Harvard Graduate School; held Julia 
Amory Appleton Traveling Scholarship from 1931 to 1933; 
taught at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute from 1934 to 1936; 
at present a member of the Columbia University faculty and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MODERN STYLING AND BEAUTY of wall fixtures justifies 
sr use in residential bathrooms as well as in toilet 
1d washrooms in all other types of buildings. 
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AID TO SANITATION. Wall fixture installations |} 
in toilet rooms and washrooms encourage cleanli- | 
ness. Floors are easier to clean and keep clean. | 


EXTRA ROOM YOU CAN USE. Wall lavatories and sinks release 
additional unobstructed floor space for the placing of waste- 


ms ar baskets, towel receptacles, hampers, supply cabinets, etc. 
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ZURN CARRIERS IN- 
| SURE PERMANENT 
FIXTURE ALIGNMENT 


















NO DAMAGING STRAIN ON THE WALL. The 
cantilever construction of Zurn Carriers (simi- 
lar in principle to that supporting huge 
bridges) relieves the wall of damaging strain. 




















ENGINEERED 
CARRIERS 


for All Types and Makes 
of Wall Fixtures 


> 











WALL FIXTURES Offer You More 
Siyle-, Sanitation, Convenience 


AND NOW INSTALLATION GRIEF IS oveRcOME BY ZURN carriers 


permanency and continuing satisfaction of that 
installation by specifying Zurn Carriers to sup- 
port all wall fixtures used. There is a type of 


oor 


@ On toilet room and washroom installations 
you can get the utmost in sanitation and con- 
venience only by specifying wall fixtures. 





— 





Every installation you plan can be just as you 
want it to be . . . permanently, and without 
risk of damaging strain on the wall, installa- 
tion difficulty or other grief. Zurn Engineered 
Carriers overcome the risks usually traceable 
to the inadequacy of ordinary carriers and 
haphazard methods of supporting wall fixtures. 


Specify wall fixtures on jobs where multiple 
fixtures are required. Then, guarantee the 


Zurn Carrier for supporting every make and 
type of wall fixture. The basic line includes 25 
different types of Zurn Carriers. 


Do you have a copy of our Catalog No. 39, 
"Carriers for All Makes of Wall Fixtures''? If 
not, attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head and we'll send your copy immediately. 
It is the only complete and authoritative vol- 
ume on this subject—your plumbing file is in- 
complete without it! 


J. A. ZURN MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Sales Office and Factory: Erie, Pa. 


(URN 


BUILDING DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 


ROOF TO BASEMENT 






J. A. ZURN MANUFACTURING CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me without obligation a copy of the 


Zurn Carrier Catalog. 


NO INSTALLATION GRIEF. Simple, positive and per- | 
manent adjustments compensate for structural | 
| 













variations in floors and walls. Step by step in- 
structions insure correct installation procedure. 


. 


GRIEF INSURANCE FOR ARCHi- 
TECTS! Step-by-step instal- 
lation instructions for wall 
fixtures—the most complete 
ever published—come with 
every Zurn Carrier. Shows 
plumber how to do job right 
— prevents possibility of 
trouble backing up to you. 
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ADDRESS 








CITY AND STATE 











-eeThis book tells how 
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EXPLAINS THE PRECISION-BUILT SYSTEM OF CON- 
STRUCTION. ..TELLS HOW TO FABRICATE IN THE 


SHOP...HOW TO ERECT...HOW TO ESTIMATE... 
HOW TO SELL HOMES 


Precision-Built Homes have been Precision-Built Homes are 


built of standard materials and 
with quality construction 
throughout. They are doubly in- 
sulated; they stay “new” longer; 
they are eligible for F.H.A. In- 
sured Mortgage Loan. 


erected within the past 3 years! 
TOMORROW’S HOMES — just 
published — gives you the whole 
story. It shows the architect the 
way to new business ; shows how 
to save time in planning, draft- 
ing, estimating and supervising 


scat alt We invite you to write for a 
the job. (The finished house—any 


copy of TOMORROW’S HOMES 
(which is privileged to architects 
without charge). This book de- 
scribes the principles of Modu- 
lar Design and Precision-Built 
construction. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs, 
working details, rafter tables, 
area, lineal foot and cubic yard 
tables. It shows you how to sim- 


size, any type—is ready for occu- 
pancy, 30 days after your design 
is approved.) 

The Bemis 4” module is the 
smallest, nominal, structural di- 
mension occurring in the wood 
frame house. The use of this 
module in the Precision-Built 
method, means standardization, 


integration, the simplification of plify design, cut costs, save time, 
the architect's designs, the saving build low-cost houses af 4 profit. 
of many hours in both drafting We invite y you to write for your 
and detailing. copy, using your firm's letter- 


Yet it does not in any way re- head. Only one copy to a firm. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 
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$3,000,000 of architect-designed strict your flexibility of design! 
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(Continued from page 42) 


a visiting lecturer at Vassar; in association with Caleb Horn- 
bostel he won the recent Wheaton College Competition. 


University oF Texas, Austin. Hugo Leipziger has become 
a member of the Department of Architecture. Graduated 
from the Art Academy of Breslau in 1924; as regional direc- 
tor of the semi-official German housing authority, designed 
and supervised large-scale low-rent housing projects through- 
out Germany totaling about 6,000 dwelling units; following 
1933 practiced privately in Paris, returning to Berlin for one 
year in 1935; since then has worked in Australia and New 
Zealand, and served as adviser to the Housing Commission 
in Victoria. 


Armour AND Lewis, Chicago. The Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Lewis Institute are to consolidate to form a 
greater technological center for Chicago, to be called Llinois 
Institute of Technology. Consolidation will be completed by 
September 1940. For the time being, both Armour and Lewis 
plants will be operated, but the complete development con- 
templates the acquisition of a new campus. 


COMPETITIONS 

Tue ILtuminatinc ENGINEERING Society announces its 
Ninth Annual Prize Competition in conjunction with the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. Prizes: $300, $200, and ten 
mention prizes of $50 each. Subject: A Specialty Shop, of 
which program is now available. Closing date: January 15, 
1940, the judgment to be on or about February 3, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Any student of Class A grade in an architectural 
school, or any architectural draftsman is eligible upon send- 
ing his name and nominal registration fee of $2.50 to The 
B.A.L.D., 304 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. Practicing 


architects are not eligible. 


James Harrison STeepMAN Memoria Fre_LLowsuipe IN 
ArcHITECTURE. Open to all graduates, between ages 21-31, 
of recognized architectural schools who have had at least a 
year’s practical work in the office of a St. Louis architect. 
Offers $1,500 for a year abroad, normally—this time on con- 
sultation with Governing Committee. Application forms 
upon application to Secretary, School of Architecture, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., and these must be re- 
turned not later than January 31, 1940. 


Insutux Guass Biock Competition No. 4—A Newspaper 
Plant. $2,500 in prizes; closing March 18, 1940. (See pages 
17-20). 


CALENDAR 
December 6-8, Forty-fourth Annual Congress of American 


Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


December 11-12. National Educational conference on_plas- 
tics as applied to the design and decoration of interiors, 
sponsored by Interior Design and Decoration, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, New York. 


January 22-26, 1940. Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Lakeside, Cleveland, Ohio, held under 
the auspices of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, in conjunction with their annual meet- 
ing and the national meeting of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Association. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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ENTANGY VILLAGE, COLUMBUS, OHIO KCHESTER APARTMENTS, "BRONX, new YORK 


ut Costs in Public and Private Housing Projects 
ee oe Cite aS 


Nati ERFORMANCE records were 
= Se et of vital importance in the se- 

lection of the materials for 
these and many other prominent 
limited dividend and public housing 
projects. 











The wide use of Carey Products in a 
high percentage of major housing 
projects is significant of their quali- 
ties that make for long life, thereby 
minimizing maintenance expense. 


CAREY Rock Wool Insulation, Pipe 
Coverings, Asphalt Shingles, Asbes- 
tos-Cement Siding and Shingles, 
Built-Up Roofings, Bathroom Cabi- 
nets and other materials represent 
the latest practical gains of advanced 
research. 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions, see our Catalog in 1939 Sweet’s 


*United States Housing Authority. 


*UNIVERSITY HOMES, ATLANTA, GA. 


"ANDREW JACKSON COURTS, NASHVILLE, 


4 owes ¥ . o \ ‘ 
*WILLIAMSBURG HOUSES, NEW YORK *CHEATHAM PLACE, NASHVILLE, TENN. *STANLEY S. HOMES VILLAGE, ATLANTIC CITY 


‘HE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - LOCKLAND - CINCINNATI, OHIC 
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(Continued from page 206 


“break-down” factors when compared with 
its isolated or integrated counterpart—in 
whatever subsequent combination with 
other factors or elements—has substanti- 
ated the “sampling” of the various opera- 
tions by the “clocking” and averaging 
methods which first supported the new 
techniques. 
Paut DeHurr 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

What do other Forum readers think of job- 
clocker DeHuff’s suggestions?—Eb. 
Dairy 
Forum: 
It was not vacations that kept me from 
entering Competition No. 2 (Insulux 
Glass Block), but since I was expecting 
a baby at that time I could not keep my 
mind on store fronts. However, now that 
I have my big baby boy here at home, 
and you chose a Dairy for your third 
competition, I want you to know that the 
subject of your competition is uppermost 
in my mind all the time. With my little 
boy yelling for me all he is worth, maybe 
Ill be able to solve my Dairy problem 
as well as he solves his. 

E. K. Manium 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Credits 


Forum: 

... The August issue of ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum has come to my desk in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Place from the city and it 
is with some surprise—but no embar- 
rassment—that I notice Mr. Place’s name 
completely eliminated in the descriptive 
article on the Museum of Modern Art. 
Mr. Place was the chief mechanical en- 
gineer for this building and for the past 
eight years has been retained in_ this 
same capacity for Rockefeller Center and 
it would not have done you any harm to 
have mentioned his name in connection 
with this wonderful building. Frankly, I 
think your editorial department was most 
delinquent in this particular connection, 
since they concentrated in extraordinary 
detail on page 128 to include all the con- 
tractors and subcontractors who executed 
the construction of work which he de- 
signed. ... 

E. M. Noonan, Secretary 
New York, N. Y. 


To justly-famed Engineer Clyde R. Place, due 
apologies for a regrettable omission.—Eb. 


Forum: 


... May I call your attention to an error 
in the placement of cuts or titles, found 
on page 14 of October Forum, illustrat- 
ing the Second Regional Competition held 
by Public Buildings Administration? In 


the design submitted by Mellenbroo\. 
Foley & Scott and the design submitte:| 
by my associates and myself the fro: 
elevations are transposed, the plans then 
selves being properly credited. 
Pau. GERHARDT, Jr. 

Department of Public Works 

Chicago, Ill. 

To Architect Gerhardt, his associates, his 
competitors and to all whom it may concern, 
our apologies; to our printer who transposed 


the cuts and wangled indistinguishable proofs 
past us, our rebukes.—Eb. 


Hearts & Flowers 
Forum: 

The plant portrait of Stalin in your No 
vember issue (p. 12) is possibly justified 
as an example of current architectural ex- 
pression in the great State of Communist 
Russia. 

When one considers the eternal vigilance 
with which perennial seeds of protest must 
continue to be uprooted and purged in 
order to preserve even temporarily these 
self-portraits of the contemporary great, 
it will be refreshing for those of us in this 
part of the world to reflect on those por- 
traits first carved in our hearts—now 
carved for the ages in granite and rock 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

We forgive you, Forum, if only because 
you have driven us back to our knees this 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Henry Trimper 













Use The “OVERHEAD DOOR?” with the MIRACLE 
WEDGE for every installation, from the least ex- 
pensive to the most pretentious. Only The “OVER- 
HEAD DOOR” of Hartford City, Indiana, has the 


MIRACLE WEDGE closure 


more than its low cost 


Backed by 


A NATION-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE 


in customer-satisfaction! 


Trade Mark 
WITH THE 


purpose checked: 

C1) Private Garage 
[] Public Garage 

[] Warehouse 

(1) Factory 


feature worth 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Please send full information and free literature on doors for the 


(C1 Greasing Station 
[] Other Buildings 
(—) Wood Sections 
C) Steel Sections 








(1) Hand Operated 

C) Electric 

[) Standard Model 

[) Master Model 
AF-1239 
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It means expert advice and counsel (proved by 
many outstanding carpet installations) as to the 
right grades for the right spaces—the right colors 
—the right prices. It means wear surveys—de- 
livering merchandise under unusual conditions, 


on time. It means a big service at no extra cost. 


P.S. If you've never experienced “Carpet Counsel” by the Bigelow Weavers, 
why not start with your next job? Get in touch with your nearest contract 
dealer or with us direct. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., 140 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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is ‘sweet music to 
architects and builders 


If you’ve never seen Mural-tone applied, you don’t know 
what “swing” means. Mural-tone is a lively, colorful 
partner for painters who are on their toes. A favorite for 
over four years, it’s been swung by painting contractors 
from coast to coast. 

Mural-tone takes more thinner ... goes further ... one 
coat covers and hides on most surfaces ... cuts costs at 
least 25% ...and low-cost decoration is an important 
“note” in every sort of building project. 

You'll make a mistake to flirt with “unknowns” when 
painters, architects, owners and builders everywhere 
have demonstrated the superiority of Mural-tone ... 
made by the oldest exclusive water paint manufacturer 
in the country. Send for facts. The Muralo Company, 
Inc. (Founded 1894), 574 Richmond Terrace, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 





.-- and it 
cuts costs 


at least 
25% 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 





(Continued from page 472) 


INCINERATORS 








COMBINATION incinerators and water heaters appeal to the 
rural user because of the fuel saving which they effect. Above 
are two such units for gas and coal fuel. At left (17.), the 
‘“‘Combo” gas-burning incinerator-water heater which employs a 
short copper coil for quick heating of the water and utilizes heat 
escaping from the top of the coil unit to ignite garbage. The 
tank, an integral part of the unit, is placed over the incinerator 
so that the heat of flue gases is utilized—Combo Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. At right (18.), is a sectional view of the garbage- 
burning hot water supply boiler made by the L. J. Mueller 
Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


\ 


Ki RNERATOR 





PORTABLE incinerators may be installed in the rural kitchen for 
maximum convenience in operation, and are available housed in 
attractive cabinets for this purpose. At left (19.) is a self-fired 
residential unit manufactured by the Ewing Incinerator Co., 
Chicago, IIIl., which works according to the “dual draft” prin- 
ciple (above and below fire) and is fitted with automatic 
dampers to maintain an even rate of combustion. Flue outlet is 
at the back with a suspended, vertical, cast-iron grate to pre- 
vent the escape of partially burned materials, charging door at 
top. At right (20.) a coal-fired unit with charging and firing 
doors at the front, flue outlet at top—Kerner Incinerator Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Both of the above units may be fitted for gas 
firing where this fuel is available. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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MEETING THE DEMAND 
FOR A 


DARK STONE 


MODERATE IN COST 
NEGLIGIBLE IN UPKEEP! 


O’Dell and Rowland, Architects, selected Virginia 
Tremolite for the re-modeling of The Murphy 
Building in Detroit because they wanted a dur- 
able, dark stone which could be installed at 
moderate cost and be free from maintenance 
charges. Having great toughness and density, 
Virginia Tremolite can be cut into sections as 
thin as 7g” for facings, bulkheads and spandrel 
panels. The stone polishes naturally to a rich, 
deep satiny finish, not reflective or mirror-like. A 
request on your business letter-head will bring 
you samples, conveniently boxed, showing the 
range of stones, including black and mottled dark 
blues and greens. Please address Alberene Stone 
Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Vir- 
ginia. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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@® WALL-FREE TOWEL BARS! 
Another important Jamestown 
feature. They make the Jamestown 
easy to install for replacement 
purposes and eliminate danger 
of splitting bathroom walls. 


¢ Public opinion has quickly approved the James- 
town vitreous-china lavatory with its flat, shelf- 
space top, its straight sides and cut corners; its 
large, deep basin; its anti-siphon fitting. 

There are eight variations for your selection — 
on metal legs as shown, on gracefully formed 
pedestal, on wall hanger — each with combina- 
tion or compact Centra fitting — in three popular 
sizes. Black or white, or in any of eight Kohler 
colors. All of them match other Kohler fixtures... 
in beauty, design, usefulness. 

Kohler quality builds prestige for you; assures 
lasting plumbing satisfaction for your clients. They 
will long be grateful that you chose Kohler. Write 
us for full details on the Jamestown, and the rest 
of the quality Kohler line—for bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED ae i ee, ee AND HEATING 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 





(Continued from page 52) 








BUILT-IN incinerators may be installed in the chimney in base- 
ment or kitchen at little added cost. At left (21.) is a coal-fired, 
basement-fed unit of large capacity and simple design, made by 
the Pyroneel Co., New York, N. Y. At right (22.) is a flue-fed, 
self-fired unit which may be equipped with a gas burner where 
desired, product of the Donley Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Incinerators of this type are largely constructed by the mason 
on the job using metal parts furnished by the manufacturer 
and following his detailed directions. 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 





23. 24, 


ALL STEEL. prefabricated septic tanks are now available which 
relieve the architect and contractor of responsibility for success- 
ful operation since this is assumed by the manufacturer. At left 
(23.), is a tank made by San-Equip, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., who 
also manufacture an all-metal drain pool which replaces the 
ordinary leaching bed. At right (24.), is a round tank of simple 
design made by the Kaustine Co., Perry, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


Complete data on sizes, capacities, and installation requirements 
of the various items shown in this article may be obtained direct 
from the manufacturer or by addressing your inquiry care of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. In most instances, each of 
the manufacturers represented makes a comprehensive line of 
equipment, including all of the types illustrated, in a variety of 
sizes suited tc all requirements. Advisory service is usually fur- 
nished to aid the architect and home owner in the solution of the 
problems raised by unusual conditions of installation. Informa- 
tion on costs is best obtained from the manufacturer's local 
representative. 
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Your typical architect is complex — an 
open minded progressive and a cautious 
conservative combined in one and the 
same man. A progressive — because he 
looks with an interested eye and an in- 
quiring mind on new methods, new 
materials, new trends in design. A con- 
servative—because he waits until he re- 
ceives conclusive proof that the new way 
is a better way. He refuses to attach his 
clients’ houses to trial balloons. 


Paint is a product which architects have 
learned to consider carefully. Through 
experience they have found out that the 
durability of a paint cannot be demon- 
strated in a few short years. A paint has 
not proved itself thoroughly until it has 
stood up not only as a first painting but 
also under successive repaintings. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead has long since 
passed the trial balloonstage. Anyonewith 
any questions about Dutch Boy will find 
them answered by millions of successful 
paint jobs. No paint made anywhere has 
ever given a more convincing demonstra- 
tion of complete dependability. 


By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead 
you secure that combination of beauty 
and durability which is a fundamental 
objective of good architecture. 








This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston: 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
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DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


Good Paint’s Other Name 














Give Yourself This 
Christmas Present! 


QUIZ BOOK 


oN 


REARDON 
PRODUCTS 


YOUR 
NAME 
PRINTED 
HERE! 





Send for Your FREE Copy of 
This Money Making Book 


Here’s a “big” little book crammed with infor- 
mation gathered from expert craftsmen, labora- 
tory experiments and fifty years of manufacturing 
experience. It answers your questions about ex- 
terior and interior painting on all types of sur- 
faces. Note these comments of some enthusiastic 
owners: 
You really did something when you got up the Reardon 
QUIZ BOOK. C. A. S., JONESBORO, ARK, 
Best book of the kind—very comprehensive—a little giant 
of information. E. W. Y., EASTON, PA. 
Very complete and concise—fills a much-needed want. 
E. F. G., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
One of the most outstanding booklets ever put out for 
salesmen. R. S. M., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Give yourself a break! Get your own personal- 


ized copy of the Reardon QUIZ BOOK. Use 
the coupon, no cost or obligation. 


SEND COUPON —THAT’S ALL! 








THE REARDON COMPANY 201 
2200 N. SECOND STREET . ° ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI | 
| Please send me a personalized copy of the Reardon | 
| QUIZ BOOK. 
| Name —— : f . SS | 
| (To be printed on my copy) | 
OO ae : —s 
| City — State — = 
1 Dealer's 1 A TTT 
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recovery, however brilliant, can solve the basic problem of 
increasing technological unemployment. 

The entire field covered by this study is, of course, subject 
to endless controversy, and Mr. Abrams’ contribution is 
tremendously stimulating and informative. It seems unfor- 
tunate, however, that the reader’s uneasy suspicions as to 
the soundness of his solution should be aroused by the very 
facts so effectively presented by the author. 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING, by Peyton Boswell Jr. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 200 pages, 86 plates in color. 12 x 15. $5.00. 
This book contains 86 large color reproductions, all taken 


from the plates originally used in LIFE, and it represents 
a continuation, in permanent form, of the magnificent job 
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NEW ENGLAND HARBOR, BY EDNA REINDEL 


of art education begun by this magazine. Virtually every 
American painter of note is included in the collection, and 
the reproductions are of excellent quality. 


RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, edited by Paul Hunter and Walter L. Reichardt. 


Southern California Chapter. The American Institute of Archi- 


tects. 111 pp., illustrated. 914 x 13. $3.00. 


In the introduction to this book it is stated that “the rep- 
resentative houses included herein cannot be considered as 
a complete pictorial review of the work of architects in this 
region. It is rather an indication of the trend in residential 
design and a record of the changes that have occurred in 
the past twenty years in owners’ requirements and the 
architects’ solutions.” Viewed within these limits, the book 
presents an interesting story of local architectural develop- 
ment. It begins with a few examples of Mediterranean 
precedents, and shows a number of houses based on them. 
Similarly treated are the native tradition in California and 
Monterey and New England styles. Modern houses are 
shown in a chapter on contemporary developments, and 
include work by Harwell Harris, Neutra, Lloyd Wright and 
others. About 90 houses are shown, many with plans, and 
each section of the book is prefaced by a brief essay on 
some phase of stylistic influence on California work. . 
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BATHROOM whose walls are covered 
with Formica may be entirely individual 
and unlike any other bathroom anywhere. 
Inlays in color or metal in the Formica sheets 
make the widest range of decoration possible. 


At the same time these handsome and modern 
walls are thoroughly practical. They are not 
spotted by liquids; they are never cracked by 
shifting walls; they are very easy to keep 
clean; the color is stable. 


Such bathrooms have been used in the first 
class accommodations of some of the world’s 
finest ships, like the Queen Mary, the Queen 
Elizabeth (now building) and the Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 


Let us send you literature containing color 
suggestions. 


The Formica Insulation Company 
4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Panxcuester is a town within a town—a modern community 
planned for 40,000 persons... the largest single housing plan 
ever carried out in this country. Naturally, every care was 
taken by the Board of Design to make it an attractive, practical 
and enduring project. 

An indication of this effort is the choice of metal bathroom 
cabinets. Wisely, the manufacturer used Armco Prime Cold- 
rolled Steel for the bodies, and Armco Stainless Steel for mirror 
frames. Metal is modern. More than that, when a high-quality 
metal has been formed into a cabinet and Fandsomely finished, 
the cabinet is easy to use, easy to clean—dust-proof and 
vermin-proof — good for the life of the building. 

For use in house or apartment, your choice of cabinets of 
prime Armco Steel for kitchen and bathroom will be well 
justified. Shall we put you in touch with reputable cabinet 
manufacturers who use ArRMco metals? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2021 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO 


Lower right: This is one 
of the cabinets installed 
in the bathrooms of the 


Parkchester Develop- 


ment, 


Bodies of 


ARMCO Cold-rolled 


Steel; mirror frame, 
ARMCO Stainless 


Steel. 
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Features 


VENTS OPEN OR: CLOSE 
QUICKLY AND SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY, BY GEAR-::*: 100% 
VENTILATION, ALWAYS 
DEFLECTED UPWARDS, WHEN 
REQUIRED: : VENTS OPEN AT 
PARALLEL ANGLES ALWAYS 
AND PERFECT SYMMETRY 
INSIDE AND OUT IS PROVIDED 

* EASY TO CLEAN FROM 
WITHIN~::: MAY REMAIN OPEN 
DURING RAIN, INVALUABLE 
IN HOT WEATHER: *---NO 
WEATHERSTRIPS,. VET 
WEATHERTIGHT::- EASILY 
SCREENED WITH SIMPLE, FLAT, 
INSIDE SCREENS :: +: WHEN 
VENTS OF SMALL HEIGHT 
ARE USED, INTRUSION IS 
PRECLUDED AND GRILLES 
ARE AVOIDGED.: * I IDBAL 
FOR MODERN DESIGN :: : 
THIS WINDOW IS ALSO EX- 
CELLENT FOR JAILS OR OTHER 
DETENTION PURPOSES :*: ITF 
AVOIDS THE USE OF GRILLES . 
WHEN 5-PLY JAIL BAR TOOL 
Ay B59 5) BAW 100) Gap Aven GAY <1 OO Ot oe oo) 
HORIZONTAL MEMBERS: - - 
GEARING BEING ENCLOSED IN 
STEEL CASING PREVENTS TAM- 
PERING BY INMATES: «+ GEAR 
HANDLES ARE REMOVABLE 
FOR RETENTION BY WARDEN. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS 
[iN &oee aw: O Be 6 Se 
- LOUVRE - WINDOW - " 
- WITH - VENTS: CLOSED - Ja mestown, New Y ork 
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This quiet, sanitary floor of Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile assures 
underfoot comfort and quiet in the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children, 
Chicago. The field is Escalette No. 620, with feature strips of special plain blue. 









on consiiler THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OF ARMSTRONG-STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


OSPITAL flooring has a diffi- 

cult job to do. It must look 

well, be always fresh and clean, yet 

work hard. That is why you find 

floors of Armstrong-Stedman Rein- 

forced Rubber Tile in so many of 
the country’s finest hospitals. 

This flooring is extra resilient and 
therefore extra quiet. Beautiful de- 
signs are easily achieved, thanks to 
a choice of 56 plain, marble, paisley, 
and two-tone effects. These lasting 
colors run through the full thickness 
of the material. 

The durability of this rubber tile 
is due to invisible reinforcing that 
helps it to resist denting and pre- 
vents buckling or crazing. The rich, 
smooth surface is kept clean and 


sanitary with just a daily sweeping whole story. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 


1204 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


and an occasional washing and 
waxing. It never needs troublesome 
and expensive refinishing. 

An Armstrong-Stedman Rubber 
Tile Floor can be installed right 
over old floors, with a rubber cove 





For hospitals, Armstrong manu- 
factures the only complete line of re- 
silient floors— Linoleum, Rubber Tile, 
Cork Tile, Linotile (Oil-Bonded), 
and Asphalt Tile. Our Archi- 
tectural Service Bureau can 
offer unbiased suggestions. 


base for added ease of cleaning. 
Why not let us send you color- 

illustrated ““New Beauty and Com- 

fort in Floors?” It will give you the 





RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (0IL-BONDED) + ASPHALT TILE 


SV iemihangs LINOLEUM 


an? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 





CORK TILE + LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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@ In Berloy* 



































Steel Kitchen Cabinets, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company found 
the basis for their kitchens of tomorrow 
in the famous $50,000,000 Parkchester 
development. Modern simplicity and 
lustrous beauty delight the eye. Efficient 
design provides convenience and utility 
of space. Sturdy steel construction and 
tough, chip-proof, mar-resisting, high- 
baked enamel finish assure lifetime service, 
economy and satisfaction. 


Every Berloy Steel Kitchen Cabinet 
affords the features mentioned above — 
whether it is one of the complete Ber- 
loy line of standard cabinets or a special 
cabinet fabricated to specifications — 
whether it is ordered for a small resi- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE MANY 


STAN DARD STEE L KITC HEN 
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CABINETS IN THE 





















(3,93) DERLOY 
STEEL ALTCHEN 
CABINETS 


———=— 


~ bring beauty, 


convenmence anil 
long life lo the 


12,273 KITCHENS 
IN PARKCHESTER 


dence or for a huge multi-family project. 


For your convenience, Berloy Steel 
Kitchen Cabinets are stocked in principal 
cities. Ample production facilities assure 
prompt delivery of any quantity. A nearby 
Berloy sales representative is ready to assist 
you in every way possible, Detailed data is 
published in Sweet’s. And your request 
to us for further information or literature 
will receive prompt attention. 


When plans call for a modern kitchen, 
investigate Berloy—the cabinets for 
kitchens of tomorrow. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE BERLOY 














































DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD does all four 
of these jobs! 


I. Insulates for greater 


comfort. 
2. 


bs Be 


| sound. 





INSULATION 


Wood is a natural insulator—and so is 
Douglas Fir Plywood, which provides 
insulation against wind as well as cold. 
A 5/16” panel of Douglas Fir Plywood 
with an air-space provides about the same 
insulation as a 7/16” fibre insulation 
board. Because plywood wall lining is 
air-tight, it creates a true dead air-space. 


VAPOR BARRIER 


Douglas Fir Plywood wallboard (Ply- 
wall) with 2 coats of asphalt paint on 
the back, or with glossy-surfaced, asphalt- 
impregnated building paper weighing 50 
lbs. per roll of 500 sq. ft. between the 
Plywall and studding forms a vapor bar- 
rier 7 to 10 times as effective as some 
materials which are claimed to act as 
“seals’’ against vapor. See test data below. 
Plywood is such an efficient barrier be- 
cause asphalt paint on its smooth surface 
becomes an unbroken film. (Note: 
Always place vapor barriers on inside walls, 


mot outside walls.) 


Protects against 
condensation. 


Deadens and absorbs 


Builds more rigid 
houses. 


better way to build! 


ACCOUSTICAL PROPERTIES 
Douglas Fir Plywood walls and partitions 
compare favorably with other standard 
construction from the standpoint of sound 
insulation—are definitely superior from 
the standpoint of sound deadening and 
sound absorption. This is proved in recent 
tests by Dr. Paul E. Sabine, at Riverbank 
Laboratories, Geneva, IIl. 


GREATER STRENGTH 


Dri-Bilt with Plywood means better build- 
ing construction through the use of the 
proper grades of these big panels for 
sheathing, sub-flooring, interior walls 
and ceilings, cabinetwork, exterior siding 
and concrete forms. Dri-Bilt houses are 
warmer, windproof . .. stronger, too. Gov- 
ernment tests at U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory show that 5/16” Plyscord 
sheathing makes houses 5.9 times as rigid 
as horizontal board sheathing. For more 
information, consult Sweet’s Catalog or 
write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington. 





Comparative Resistance of Various Materials to Vapor Transmission 
(From Tests at U. S. Forest Products Laboratory) 
NOTE: The lower the figure, the more effective the vapor barrier. 


Material 


Plywoed, 1/2-in. Douglas fir, 5-ply 


on one side) 
Plaster-Wood lath 


am YaAMD 


Plaster, fibreboard or gypsum lath 


GENUINE 
PLY 


Riywood, | /4-in. Douglas fir, 2 coats asphalt paint 


Plywood, 1 /4-in. Douglas fir, soybean glue, plain 
Insulating Sheathing, surface coated (asphalt both sides and aluminum paint 


Insulated lath and sheathing-board type (1/2 and 3/4 in.) 


Loss in grains per 
sq. ft. per hour 
0.308 


_ 1.920 to 1.975 
3.080 to 4.620 


. .2,190 to 3.050 
7.900 


"" 18.50 to 24.65 
14.20 to 14.80 


* 
GENUINE 


2G 


PA 
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Onty 3 
DROPS OF 
WATER 








On this Portland, Oregon, home, 5/16” Plyscord 
was used as wall sheathing, 3/8” as roof sheathing 
and 5/8” as sub-flooring. (The 5/8” Plyscord was 
used first as concrete form material.) This house 
is 40°% more rigid than if diagonal board sheath- 
ing had been used. Cutting, fitting and nailing 
were minimized. The 5/8” Plyscord sub-floor, for 
example, went down in just half the usual time. 
Richard Sundeleaf was the architect. 














Comparisons shown 
below are taken 

from actual Gov- 
ernment reports) 
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FHA has acceptc d 


Douglas Fir Ply 


wood for home con 
struction, and its us 
is approved in Uni 
form Building Cod 








BUILDERS 7 4 ’ } . , FLOOR CONTRACTORS 
Starrett Brothers & Eken . , John T. Swanson Flooring Co. 


t 12,000-Family Housing Project 


i of Sdaitpotioue Life Insurance Co. Selects Bruce 
I, 0 0 0 ’ 0 0 0 F E ET Block Flooring for Durability, Economy and Beauty 


Bruce Blocks have received the highest tribute ever paid any flooring 
material! Over 7,000,000 sq. ft. (enough flooring for almost 10,000 


average size homes) are being used in “‘Parkchester,” the vast garden 
TO BE USED IN apartment community being financed and operated by the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co. in East Bronx, New York. 


7 This specification of Bruce Blocks dramatically proves the superior 
features and extra value of this modern hardwood flooring. It confirms 
the judgment of thousands of architects, builders and owners who 


are choosing Bruce Blocks for modern buildings of all types and sizes. 
BRONX, N. Y.) More than that, it recognizes the dependability of the Bruce trade- 
mark, the uniformity of Bruce manufacture, which mean lasting satis- 

a ee a eee Te ee faction with beauty and utility for owners and tenants. 


Design. Show the picture o right) are Che an er rs ; —- ta — . . . 
Shreve, architect; Robert W. Dowling, builder; Andrew J. In Bruce Blocks, the building industry is offered all the advantages 
; Irwin Clavan, architect; George Gove (facing Mr. Shreve), ‘ , » fine 4 > a teri: , a tare ans: . . 
ung, Hodaan Maweninen aie kins Connon of hardwood the finest of flooring materials in a form adapted to 
Clarke, city planning and landscape engineer; and Russell the requirements ot present-day construction. Ask Bruce tor full 
lilder. Henry C. Meyer, Jr., engineer, member of the Board, , 


is not in the picture. in fc rm atic yn. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., mempnis, tenn. 


>and 
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Why Penberthy Pumps 





Model K Automatic Electric 
Sump Pumps. Made in 5 
sizes. Size No. 1K retail 
price $65.00. 





‘Model 36 Automatic Electric 
Sump Pump. Made in 1 size 
only. Retail price $39.50. 


All prices are f. o. b. Detroit 


DOMINATE 


wherever seepage water 
must be removed 
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Models R and L Automatic 
Hydraulic Cellar Drainers. 
Made in 5 sizes. Size 1 
retail price $25.00. 


Pp PUMPS are so universally used 
wherever seepage water accumulates 


because they have invariably demonstrated 






their superiority in this service. Their out- 
standing performance is grounded in their 
simple and rugged design, their careful work- 
manship, and the fact that they are built of 


copper and bronze throughout. 


Leading jobbers throughout the country stock 





Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pumps and 
Model SAutomaticHydraulic 


Cellar Drainer. Madein 1 size 


only. Retail price $14.50. Penberthy Water Operated Cellar Drainers. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


CANADIAN PLANT, WINDSOR, ONT. 





Manufacturers of Quality Products Since 1886 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Its late at night and here’s Architect Watson 
slaving over a heating, air conditioning or com- 
mercial refrigeration problem. Unnecessary! 
Watson should call, wire or write to General 
Electric for help. That's what alert architects do. 
General Electric employs a big staff of engineers 
who specialize in working out the right solution 
to just such problems as these. Furthermore, 


TING. COOLING, AIR CONDITijgn 
arn REFRIGERATION HEADQUARTE DS 





G-E FURNACE (oil or gas) for steam. 


hot water or vapor. Probably the most 


ever seen. Compact — easy to install 
— economical to operate. 


FOR RESIDENCES 





FOR WARM AIR HEAT 





G-E WINTER AIR CONDITIONER (oi! or 
vas). One of the most popular of all 
beautifully designed furnace you've G-E units. Compact in size — highly 
efficient in operation. Heats, humidi- 
fies, filters and circulates warm air. 


FOR STORES, SHOPS, ETC. 





cs unnecessarily ! 


General Electric has reams of printed informa- 
tion— facts and figures— drawings and_ plans 
covering all phases of heating, air conditioning 
and commercial refrigeration. They ll help you 
plan better—and they are yours for the asking. 
Simply call, wire or write. General Electric 
Company, Division 190-413, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 







FOR A SPLIT SYSTEM 


ont eS 





INCORPORATES ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
of radiator heat p/us winter air con- 
ditioning — A G-E Furnace (oil or gas) 
with Conditioner Unit. Summer cool- 
ing may be added. Priced right. 


AIR CIRCULATORS 








AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


for one 
room —or for the entire house. Avail- unit for low 
able with air-cooled or evaporative- 


cooled condenser. G-E air conditioning 
units are unusually quiet in operation. costs. 





INSTALL A G-E ‘PACKAGED WEATHER” 
air conditioning. 
\vailable in a complete range of sizes. 
Low installation costs. Low operating 


cost 


FOR ATTIC VENTILATION in homes, for 
exhaust service and air circulation in 
commercial establishments. Two sizes 
and various models, all using G-E 
Aphonic Fan for unusual quietness. 
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RU-BER-OID 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

| ASBESTOS SIDINGS 

ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 


f ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 





ROOF 
INSULATION BOARD 


ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION 


ASBESTOS 
PIPE COVERINGS 


WATERPROOF 
SHEATHINGS 





NEWTILE 





Roofine Contractors 
Turr_e RooFinc Co., New York 


Selected lo protect’ 
| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


housing Phojet 


Once again the exacting quality standards and the known depend- 
ability of Ruberoid Products, have won an important award. 
This time it’s RU-BER-OID Built-Up Roofing Felt—for a 12,200- 
family housing project known as Parkchester, Bronx, New York. 





On this gigantic development, planned, built, owned and operated 
by The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., more than 506 miles of 
RU-BER-OID Tarred Built-Up Roofing Felt are being installed in 
multiple layers bonded with Coal Tar Pitch. 


~~ 


U-BER-OID Built-Up Roofing Materials have a particular appeal 
to architects and builders; for Ruberoid was the first roofing 
company to recognize the need for specific built-up roofing mate- 
for all three major types of roofs—asphalt, asbestos, coal tar 
1 and felt. 


U-BER-OID 


OU Gat) Me Seled ai ic: 


/ 


I 


BOARD OF DESIGN 


R. H. SHREVE, Chairman. Shreve, Lamb and Harmon—Architects ; 
GILMorRE D. CLarKe, City Planning and Landscape Engineer; 
IRWIN CLAVAN, Architect; Ropert W. DowLIne, Vice-President, 
Starrett Brothers and Eken, Inc.—Contractors; ANDREW J. EKEN, 
President, Starrett Brothers and Eken, In Contractors ; GrorGe 
Gove, Manager of Housing Projects, Met. Life Insurance Co, ; HENRY 
C. Meyer, Jr., Meyer, Strong & Jon Inc., Consulting Engineers 


Ruberoid makes all three. Result—you can always choose both 
the type and the specification best fitted to roof design, climate, 
fire hazards, fumes, anticipated life of building, etc. 


These are the factors that cause more and more architects to entrust 
their roofing problems to The Ruberoid Co. Over the years, these 
architects have come to realize the remarkable service record of 
RU-BER-OID Roofs and their proved economy. 


When you have a roofing problem, remember Ruberoid. For 
specifications, refer to Sweet’s, or write for complete catalog on 
your letterhead. 


The RUBEROID Co., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Another school endowed with distinc- 
tive and enduring beauty, at low cost, 


wih CONCRETE 


Concrete helps both the archi- 
tect and the owner to achieve 
their objectives. It gives the 
designer the creative freedom 
inherent ina material that can be 
molded into any desired shape 
or form, and finished in a wide 
range of surface textures. It in- 
sures long life, firesafety and 
low maintenance. 


And concrete keeps costs low 


by permitting frame, walls, 
floors and decorative detail to 
be cast in ove thrifty material. 

Typical concrete surface tex- 
tures, architectural detail and 
complete buildings are illus- 
trated in the booklet,“The NEW 
Beauty in Walls of Architectural 
Concrete”’ (furnished free in the 
U. S. and Canada). Write for 
your free copy today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific 
research and engineering field work. 


30 





The Lenox School for Boys at Lenox, Mass., is 

of reinforced concrete construction throughou!. 

McKim, Mead & White of New York were the 

architects; Peasley & Wheeler of Hampden, 
Mass., the contractors. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


Architectural and Structural 
Functions Combined in One 


Firesafe, Enduring Material. 
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QUARE J) MULTI-BREAKER 
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Assume this cottage requires 2 branch circuits for lighting This size house probably will require 6 circuits, 3 for light- 
and appliances. Compare these costs. 90 ing and 1 each for appliances, range and water heater. ${600 
Dead front switch with fuses . . . . . «© «© «© «© « $2 e Cost of service distribution center with fuses. . . . . ° 


[DO] MULTI-BREAKER .... . $265 [D) MULTI-BREAKER . ... . $4350 






@ Many architects have assumed that Square D 
Multi-breakeRs cost much more than the fuse and 
switch equipment they replace. They don’t. Some- 
times they cost less—sometimes a little more—but 
the difference is always negligible. 


Square D Multi-breakeRs bring modern conven- 
ience and protection which clients are quick to appre- 
ciate. When a short circuit or dangerous overload 
occurs, the Multi-breakeR cuts off the circuit—avuto- 

matically. A simple movement of the circuit breaker 
lever restores the current unless danger still exists. 
No annoying delays. No parts to replace. 


Since they offer so much and cost so little, more 
and more architects are specifying Square D Multi- 
=] breakeRs in the homes they design. Ask any good 
electrical contractor for the complete story. Or write 
for Bulletin 543. 


A house of this size probably will require 5 light- 
ng circuits, | appliance circuit, 1 range circuit and 


separately metered water heater circuit. $7850 CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 


ost of service distribution center with fuses . 
iJ] MULTI-BREAKERS . . . $ 2190 


4 SNE SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE-LOS ANGELES 


IN CRNADR: SQUARE O COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 




















FOR 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST— 


LASTING BEAUTY— 
EASY ACTION— 
WEATHERTIGHTNESS! 

































CASEMENT 








EALAIR ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Windows of aluminum or bronze no 





longer belong in the luxury class — 





thanks to the development and pioneering 
that Kawneer has done with Sealair All- 
Aluminum Windows, (in stock and standard 
sizes, and for all types of buildings). 


In the long run, their cost is actually less 
than that of windows made of less durable 
materials. Worthwhile maintenance sav- 
ings, coupled with the savings of efficient 
Kawneer mass production, make these fine 
factory-fitted windows an OUTSTANDING 
VALUE—proved in use in hundreds of in- 
stallations, in all parts of the country. 


WRITE for latest details and data on com- 
plete line of Kawneer Sealair Windows, in 
double-hung or casement types, for resi- 
dences, apartments, schools, hotels, hospi- 
tals, commercial, public and monumental 
buildings. Investigate Sealair advantages ! 





Illustrations show Sealair Double-Hung Windows No. (121 
installed in office building of Monarch Machine Tool Co 
Sidney, Ohio, Schenck & Williams, Architects —and Sealair 
Other recent 
installations include residences of all types, and such build 
ings as Abbottsford Apartments, Milwaukee; Texas A. & M 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Alameda 
Cal.; Central School, Glencoe, Illinois 
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Casements in LIFE House, Chicago, Illinois 


College (12 buildings); 
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World’s No. 1 Refrigerator Chosen for World's 


No. 1 Apartment House Development! 








CAREFUL BUYERS KNOW 


YOU'RE FARTHER AHEAD WITH FRIGIDAIRE! 


@ Every kitchen in Parkchester, gigantic apartment house 
development of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is being equipped with a genuine Frigidaire re- 
frigerator. More than 12,000 Frigidaires in all! 

That’s a big order. And a tribute to Frigidaire leader- 
ship. Moreover, it points the way to a better refrigeration 
value for you. For whether you are responsible for a few 
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time increase rental 





General Motors Sales Corporation 





apartments or thousands, you will find Frigidaire has 
more to offer you than any other make. 


For instance, there’s the item of tenant satisfaction. 
You know what a problem that can be. Frigidaire keeps 
tenants happier because it’s the refrigerator most of them 
prefer, as proved by actual sales. Therefore, your turn- 
over won't be as great... you can attract and hold 
tenants longer. 

Another important consideration is maintenance cost. 
The quality and dependability built into every General 
Motors product is your assurance of minimum expense 
for years. 

Best of all, Frigidaire costs no more than other lead- 
ing makes. You pay no premium for Frigidaire’s many 
advantages. Why not take ten minutes now to hear the 
complete story? 






FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
° Dayton, Ohio 
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Was his face red when he saw those rolls of old 
fashioned building paper on the tailboard. 


“See here, Mr. Builder; I’ve double-checked on 
proctective papers and BROWNSKIN is what I 
specified. Ordinary building papers won't do. 
BROWNSKIN is a must.” 


Brownskin is creped to S-t-r-e-t-c-h with strains; 
specially treated to resist deterioration, passage of 
water, moisture or vapor. Flashing; sheathing; 
under shingle roofs; vapor-sealing roofs, ceilings 
and walls — Brownskin has many uses. To get ALL 
of Brownskin’s protection specify Brownskin. 
COPPERSKIN is Brownskin’s big brother — gives 
the 100% vapor sealing and dampproofing of pure 
sheet copper at 1/5 the cost. 


, ANGIER CORPORATION 
12 Widell Street 


Framingham, Mass. 


\, A. Folder 
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A Boiler 
That’s Shipped 
All Set Up 


| —Cuts Down 
Installation Costs— 
It’s Made Especially 


for Small Homes 





It comes all ready to set on floor and connect 
piping. Not even a base to put up. Base is direct 
part of boiler. Its name is the Junior Yello-Jacket. 













The only small house boiler that has a Biltin Taco 
Tankless hot water supply heater. Made for from 
4 to 6 room homes. Burns oil. Has capacity of 300 
sq. ft. steam and 480 for water. 


Jacket finished in dandelion yellow and _ black. 
Priced in keeping with small home limits. 

















BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 
Irvington, N. Y. 











Zanesville, Ohio 
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MACKIN PREMIER BLINDS 
Consider these bistinclive Fralures 
Uhen You Buy Vinstian Blinds 


@ Slats are easily removed. 

@ No cords to wear or jam. 

@ Equalized, positive lift. 

@ Firmly positioned with metal guides. 


@ Long-lasting tapes, and many other 
exclusive features. 


FROM HUNDREDS OF INSTALLATIONS, 


Here Are a Representative Few. 





Radio City—each successive building since 1933. 


Western Electric Co. and the Bell Telephone System, extensive 
users since 1929. 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Write for a list of installations in your vicinity. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 





DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 


are open for qualified representatives. 
Write us. 


| MACKIN 
VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


Factory: BRADLEY, ILL. Mail Address: KANKAKEE, ILL. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Once, the difficulty of finding variety in the floor coverings he 
specified caused many an architect to tear his hair and speak harshly to 
policemen. Today, however, versatile AZROCK TILE has made such an 
amazing record on interior floors of all kinds that the able architect has 
available a modern floor covering adaptable wherever beauty, durability, 
comfort, sanitation and economy are important. 


AZROCK’S wide range of beautiful permanent colors and gener- 
ous choice of different tile sizes assist in the creation of individual and 
harmonious designs for any surroundings. Moisture-proof, AZROCK can 
be laid below grade without expensive waterproofing. Fire-resistant, its 
surface can be cleansed of all marks of burning cigars or cigarettes. The 
mild resilience of AZROCK produces a maximum of quiet and a mini- 
mum of wear and tear on nerves and shoe-leather, and at the same time 
protects itself from ugly indentations. Specify AZROCK for efficient 
performance without additional cost! 


ZROC 


(TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF) 





Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U.S. A. 


mi 


Gone is the Architect's “Problem Child”! 


4/7 




























HIS new, all-metal 
Combination Screen and Storm Sash offers 
the most advanced form of window conditioning. 
Installation actually pays for itself by saving up 
to 30% in fuel bills. The frame is permanently 


yractical, permanent 
I ’ 


affixed to either wood or metal casement—giv- 
ing all the advantages of screens, storm sash and 
weather stripping. Made of rust resisting 
ARMCO ingot iron Paint Grip sheets. Sturdy 
metal-bound panels of clear Libbey-Owens-Ford 
glass and bronze screen are interchangeable in 
30 seconds. Phoenix Windows are inexpensive 
and their use will mean dividends in economy 
and comfort long after they have paid for them- 
selves. 








Illustrated litera- 
ture which gives 
complete architec- 
tural details, sent 
free upon request. 





A PRODUCT OF 


THE } C. RUSSELL COMPANY © 6535 Euclid Avenue ° CLEVELAND, 0. 










“BUT MY DEAR! ...... 
SOMEONE TOOK MY WADB*” 


*Westinghouse Architects’ Data Book 





Okay, old top, you win! Because even a wife can 
understand the time you can lose on electric de- 
sign and specifications without your WADB. But 
for gosh sakes, tell that borrower to get his own 
copy from the files, or look in Sweet's for all the 
easy-to-use details. 


j-94028 










Recreation Room 
W. E. Bixby Residence 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Edward W. Tanner, Architect 


AN IDEA FOR THE WALL! 


When you are searching for an idea to sell, investi- 
gate the possibilities of photomurals for creating 
atmosphere—for handling a different subject in a new 
way. Complete details, no obligation. Let us send you 


our illustrated brochure “Photomurals.” 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


Originators and World Largest Producers of Photomurals 


425 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A page of ready reference on air filters 
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1 When you specify Dust-Stops’* in an installation, you are 
saving money for your client. For Dust-Stops cost approx- 
imately 1 cent per CFM to install (including frames); and 
approximately 1/10th of a cent per CFM when filters need 
changing. Think what a saving this is over permanent and 
mechanical installations! 














2 Here's something that’s a great comfort for you and your 
client to know about Dust-Stops: They are safer, because 
the all-glass filtering medium, Fiberglas’, and the patented 
adhesive will not support combustion. 

















3 Even most hay fever pollen is strained out by Dust-Stops. 
They stop virtually all “nuisance” dusts. Capacity: 2 CFM 
per square inch of area at 300 FPM. Resistance (in water 
gauge per inch of; depth): .045 to .050 inch clean, and 
-11 to .12 dirty. 





4 “Bleeding” just doesn’t happen, when you use Dust-Stops. 
The filtering adhesive on these filters will not deposit tiny 
droplets in the ducts or on the walls. Naturally, the fire- 
hazard from oil in the duct system just doesn’t exist. 



































4) Changing Duét-Stops is as easy as changing a pair of over- 
alls. Being a replacement filter, Dust-Stop eliminates clean- 
ing, recharging, draining, expert supervision, and the need 
to keep a supply of “spares.” They fit all types of “L”- and 
“V”-frame assemblies. 








6 Your clients never have to wait to get afresh supply of No.1 
(1-inch) and No. 2 (2-inch) Dust-Stops. Air-conditioning 
manufacturers, dealers, and jobbers of this equipment have 
them on hand. Consult us for special problems and technical 
data. Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


FIBERGLAS* BUGYM* arr FILTERS 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Made by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 
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Send for 
this Helpful Book on 
J-M Asphalt Tile Floors 


R 
F  pconinrnde flooring books ever published by 
any manufacturer. From cover to cover, it’s 
packed full of stimulating ideas for decorative 
floors for every type of public building. 


A wide variety of beautiful designs are pictured, 
many in full color. You can see, from color plates 
of the 37 plain and marbleized J-M patterns, how 
well J-M Asphalt Tile meets your ideas of interior 
treatment. And you’ll learn why J-M Asphalt 
Tile floors are quiet and resilient, long-wearing, 
and require a minimum of upkeep expense. 


Your copy of this 
stimulating J-M book 
is ready, together with 
complete specification 
data. Just mail the 
coupon. 

* a s 
ONE OF DOZENS of attrac- 
tive J-M designs shown in full 
color in the J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring Book. 





CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK--------- 


Johns-Manville, Dept. AF-12, 22 East 40th St., New York City 
Send me specification data and your full-color brochure on J-M 
Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Name 





Address 





JM 
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State 


-JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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AES tt BA RRM SIM 
Specify 
Ric-W1iL 
SuperTile 
Steam 


Conduit 
Under 
Traffic Routes 











| SuperTile Conduit, an extra weight, heavy duty 
system, is designed for underground lines run beneath 
traffic, and for systems laid in trenches of unusual depth. 
|Ric-wiL also makes Cast Iron Systems for use under rail- 
way traffic, Standard Tile Systems for ordinary conditions 
found in steam heating or power lines, and Ric-wiL In- 
isulated Pipe Units, a pre-fabricated Armco Iron Unit 
| (including insulation, pipes, and all accessories) delivered 
complete and ready to go into the ground. Descriptive 
bulletins on any or all Ric-wiLl designs sent promptly on 


| 


request. 


| The RIC-WIL CO. 


Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





@ Accept no substi- AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
tute for Dry-paC In- 


sulation which meets 






REG. U. S. PaT. OFF. 


C=0 I 


TEMS FOR ® 
STEAM PIPES 


severe sub-soil con- 


ditions. Write for 





specifications. 

































Warmth where they want it v 
Warmth when they want ite 
At the right temperature a 
With less fuel consumption & 
Circulating fresh air “— 
Vented construction wv” , 
No cold spots, no drafts 
No excess moisture 4,”” 
Trouble-free upkeep “ 
Effortless service 5 
Moderate cost 4." 





© Prove to yourself that Payne 
meets all these requirements. 
Then make 1940 a Payneheat 
year! A leading name in gas 
heating for more than a quarter 
of a century, Payne makes a fur- 
nace for every heating need. 


FLOOR FURNACES 


FORCED AIR UNITS 
DUPLEX FURNACES 
GRAVITY FURNACES 
CONSOLE HEATERS 
ZONEAIR UNITS 





Write today for information 


fayne FURNACE AND 


SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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OF SQUARE FEET OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STEEL PRODUCTS 


WE LEC 


BONDERIZED 
"1939 





@ With the adaptation of Bonderizing to 
treating either hot or cold rolled stock, prac- 
tically every large producer of steel windows 
has equipped to apply it. It is an equally prac- 
tical finish base for steel kitchen cabinets, hot 
water heaters or bath room cabinets. Its ap- 
plication to galvanized sheets provides im- 
mediate paintability for eaves, down-spouts, 
flashing, roofing, ceiling—any product made 
of zinc coated steel. 

Wherever a rust-preventing, paint-holding 
surface is required, Bonderizing is accepted 
as standard practice. It assures better ad- 
hesion, and sets up a barrier to corrosion. It 
maintains fine appearance and cuts down re- 
conditioning expense. It helps to eliminate 
the bother and cost of too frequent refinishing. 


Bonderizing is an economy feature that 
appeals to practical builders. It provides the 
finishing touch that removes one of the great- 


est objections to the steel unit. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 


2180 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












Two Sections of steel window Shapes 
both finished in the same Way, exce we 
one was Bonderized. Both were sound 
in the salt Spray for 362 hours Th 2 
Bonderized Section is sti] - : 


dition. The 








‘ 1 in good con- 
section not Bonderized is 


badly rusted, 














Illus ratin 7 th ft ts oO sub-tro 1Ca 


ae = : of galvanized Steel, one 
ve 7 S Bonderized. Exposed in 
The Benn, mmoephere for 18 months 
pres matveiond section still in good =— 
n while the finish on untreated sec 
tion has completely failed. a 





fest On two piece 

























a for Shia Book : 


It deals specifically with rust inhibiting finish- 

ing methods on many types of architectural 

iron and steel products and indicates a solution 

of the finishing problem on galvanized units. 
Write today for your copy. 





DECEMBER ' 24 





ROC CONQUER RUST 


BONDERIZING* PARKERIZING 
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UER makes a wide line of 

attractive grille designs 
in stamped metals for all purposes, from which architects 
can make selections appropriate to any surroundings. 
Practically any desired sizes, materials or finishes can be 
promptly furnished to fit your requirements. To simplify 
your specification and detail wan on grilles, keep this 
new Auer Grille Book handy. It gives complete grille data 
with actual size details. A copy will come to you on 
request. e 


THE AUER REGISTER CO., 3608 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


AUER==REGISTERS 


& GRILLES For Air Conditioning and Gravity | 


















MONCRIEF 


prema en—— ‘ 


“s 
A Complete Line for Every Domestic 
and Commercial Need .. . Specialized 
types for burning oil, coal or gas... 
Write for literature. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 
3485 EAST 49TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURER FOR 45 YEARS OF WARM 
AIR HEATING EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME 





GRILLES pry 


on 





this Guide to Home Comfort 


@ Fireplace design data that sums up decades of 
concentrated experience ... Full installation data 
on Heatsaver Fireplaces which combine the effi- 
ciency of a small heating plant with the glow of 
the open fire . . . Valuable aid in incinerator 
problems, septic tank problems . . . assistance in 
freeing home dwellers from intrusion and incon- 
venience. 

@ The Donley Catalog is distinguished for its 
broad helpfulness, complete information, accuracy 
in every detail . . . Constantly consulted by 
architects and specification writers . .. Be sure 
your copy is the latest . . .Write to 


THE DONLEY BROTHERS COMPANY 
13945 MILES AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 


ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, published monthly at Philadelphia, 
Pa. tor October 1, 1939. 

State of New York rf 

County of New York j 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Henry A. Richter, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE ARCHI 
TECTURAL FORUM and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, et of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit 

l That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, Time Incorporated, Time & Life Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Howard Myers, Time & 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Ruth 
(;oodhue, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Busi 
ness Manager, Henry A. Richter, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Time Incorporated, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y., that the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or move of total amount of stock are: Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co., 59 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; F. Du Sossoit Duke, Greens 
Farms, Conn.; Mrs. Mimi B. Durant, c/o The National City Bank, 167 East 
72nd St.. New York, N. Y.; William V. Griffin, 140 Cedar St., New York, 
N. Y.; Louise H. Ingalls, 1658 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Irving Trust Company, as Trustee (Benefit of Elizabeth Busch Pool), 1 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Robert L. Johnson, 135 East 42nd St., New York, 


; Margaret Zerbe Larsen, Time & Life Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Roy E 
‘n, Time & Life Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Henry R. Luce, Time & Life 
lg., New York, N. Y.; John S. Martin, Time & Life Bldg., New York, 
r.; Samuel W. Meek, Jr., c/o H. A. Schafuss, Chas. D. Barney & Co., 14 
St., New York, N. Y.; Maurice T. Moore & Lila Tyng, as Trustees 

s &- P 


Senefit of Lila Tyng and others), 15 Broad St., New York, J 


organ & Company, (Account of Henry P. Davison), P. O. Box 1266, New 


wk, N. Y.; The New York Trust Company (Account of Edith Hale Harkness), 
0 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; The New York Trust Company (Account of 
illiam Hale Harkness) 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
ning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 


other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
«kholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
Iders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 


but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 


the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
it the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 


«kholders and security holders, who do not appear upon the books of the 


mpany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 


a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
vson, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
id stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
(Signed) Henry A. Richter 

Susiness Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1939 
[SEAL] MURIEL H. PARTRIDGE 

Notary Public 
My commission expires March 30, 1941) 
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WHAT DO ‘ 
YOU EXPECT? 
ITS A 


STUCCO 








L Jos! iy 
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A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO 
iS PREFERABLE 


STUCCO 


MADE WITH 
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For this modern animal hospital at Man- 
hasset, N. Y., exterior and interior walls 
areof factory-mixed Mohawk Stucco, made 
by C. A. DeLevante, Rockville Center, 
N. Y., with Atlas White portland cement. 
Architect, Arthur Coote; contractor, Peter 
McBride—both of Great Neck, N. Y. 
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ES... Long Island, N. Y., household pets can now 

boast of having the swankiest hospital in the coun- 
try! This modern, distinctive-looking building in met- 
ropolitan New York has been finished inside and out 
with Mohawk Stucco—made with Atlas White portland 
cement. Why ? Because stucco fits in so well with mod- 
ern architecture... because it’s so remarkably econom- 
ical in first cost and upkeep. 

It can pay you, too, to take advantage of the out- 
standing features of stucco. Use it—either completely 
or in conjunction with other materials—on your next 
job—no matter what it is—animal hospital, imposing 
office building, or friendly home. You'll find stucco 
made with Atlas White cement... 


..+ provides a sturdy, fire-safe and weather-resistant 
outside finish ... can be successfully applied in a wide 
range of colors and textures . . . is low in first cost and 
needs practically no upkeep ...endures in any climate. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel Cor- 
poration Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Protect the BEAUTY of 
“French Farmhouse’ 
homes this 

old-fashioned way 


ose eee 


EAGLE pure 


Ralph D. Huszagh, Architect 
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WHITE LEAD 








EAGLE THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD 





COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
rae peng (Makers of Eagle Enduring Home Insula- 
ee tion — Thick, Fireproof Mineral Wool) 





SEND FOR A COPY 
OF THIS REPORT 


We knew the Hendrick Nozzle Grille was an 
ideal one for air conditioning systems utiliz- 
ing high velocities—our development tests and 
the experience of users showed that this grille 
was very efficient in minimizing the noise of 
air passing through grille openings. But, to 
confirm our own tests and to provide desir- 
able data for architects and engineers, we 
submitted the Nozzle Grille to a nationally 


recognized, independent testing laboratory. 


The Testing Laboratory’s report on the 
Nozzle Grille covers velocities of from 300 to 
1500 feet per minute and contains data help- 
ful in selecting grilles for air conditioning 
applications. Write for a copy of this report. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 


20 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See ‘phone book. 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens. 



















JOE! DID YOU HEAR 
ABOUT 
VICTOR’S 
NEW LOW 
PRICE? 








THE VICTOR 
MASTER 


ONLY 319” 


LESS YOUR REGULAR DISCOUNT 





4 ons | ‘ A Everybody’s talking about this big kitchen 
7 ‘(~@) exhaust fan bargain. In the Victor Master 

i you get such important performance fea- 
tures as, automaticoperation, streamlined 
Easy 2-Unit shutterandsuper-powered motor. Ideal for 
ee" low cost homes and apartments and a real 
sales aid because it assures freedom from 
cooking odors, fumes andsmoke. Write for 
free Ventilation Data Book—Today! 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


3024 Robertson Avenue Cincinnati, Ohie 


VICTOR Z.-24 


VENTILATORS 






See Victor’s complete 
line of In-Bilt Ventila- 
tors. Send for your 
copy of Ventilation 
Data Book Now! 








CHRISTMAS SEALS 












































| Help to Protect Your 


Home from Tuberculosis 


| 











They Had GOOD REASONS for selecting 
65600 Fenestra Windows for “Parkchester” 













































Sitaay eee = — Significant indeed is the selection of Fenestra Bonder- 
=a ‘ay ized Steel Windows for this world's largest housing 
+44] ahs development with its 42,000 rooms, 12,269 apartments, 
iy A covering 129 acres...and built at a cost of $50,000,000. 
ba eg : _ ¢ : : 
; A Here is impressive evidence of the fact that Fenestra 
q meets every requirement...saving of time in installation, 
every convenience for tenants, including Better Ventila- 
: : tion, More Daylight, Easier Opening, Safer Cleaning, 
1 a a: a. ®. . a Superior Weather-Tightness, Better Screens, and Greater 
“=a ne —_ Beauty, as well as fire resistance and long life together 
A TYPICAL BEDROOM IN PARKCHESTER : 
Sketch shows a typical corner bedroom with two Fenestra Casement Windows. with LOW FIRST COST. 
Note, particularly, the “hopper” ventilators at the sills. These serve as built-in F | d ‘ 
windguards; tilting inward, they deflect the breezes upward over the heads of or comp ete etails, use coupon. 
occupants. Even with ventilators open, rain does not enter the room. 





MADE BY AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURER 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
2252 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








Please send me free literature as follows: 
| Brochure on the World's Largest “House” 
] New Fenestra Catalog of Residence 


Casements 
BONDERIZED STEEL CASEMENTS oe! 
INSIDE INSULATING WINDOWS...INSIDE SCREENS City__ State 
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There are two ways to deal with a controversy 
— look the other way or jump in. On a question 
as vital as Public Housing THE FORUM elects 
to take the plunge. Thus, in January will 
appear a thoroughgoing and, we believe, an 
objective examination of the USHA program. 
Millions of words have been written and 
spoken on Housing. In words which add to a 
few thousand, THE FORUM attempts to 


clarify the major issues and reach some major 





conclusions, Also: Comparative USHA housing 
types from row houses to elevator apartments. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza — next to the last word 


in Rockefeller Center and the very last word 
1 


in skyscraper garages. Portfolio of Houses — 
; 


: smaller and better solutions in Traditional and 
odern designs. Architectural Concrete Slabs 
~ ? 
A SS. aa decorative exterior-interior wall finish 


with unlimited color possibilities. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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THE TRANE COMPANY LACROSSE, WISCONSINA 


Unit Heaters - 









| H f | E offers greater cooperation 


to ARCHITECTS: ENGINEERS 
and CONTRACTORS wits... 












THREE OUTSTANDING ITEMS 


of Trane Heating Division, 
Trane Projection Heaters, 
Trane Convectors, and 
Trane Heating Specialties. 


EAMWORK every season in the year ... wherever and whenever 
1G heating, cooling, and air conditioning equipment must be correctly 
applied. Teamwork with the architect, engineer and contractor, 
through whom such equipment is specified and purchased, is a cardinal 
Trane policy. @ Each succeeding year sees concrete examples of The 
Trane Company’s pledge of 100% cooperation with the trade and 
profession ... concrete examples based upon the honest conviction that the 
future of heating, cooling, and air conditioning depends upon teamwork 


between the architect, the engineer, the contractor, and the manufacturer. 


The Trane Company, 2000 Cameron Avenue, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
i 4 , 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Heating... Cooling... Air Conditioning Equipment 


Specialties - Convectors - Cooling Coils - Blast Coils - Unit Ventilators - Compressors - Air Conditioners - Low Pressure Refrigeration 
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SPECIFICATION AND BUYING INDEX 















































The advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM have become the recognized market 
place for architects and all others engaged in building. Each month these pages offer the most 
complete guide to materials, equipment and services to be found in any magazine. A house or 
any other building could be built completely of products advertised in THE FORUM. While it 
is not possible for a magazine to certify building products, it is possible to open its pages only 
to those manufacturers whose reputation merits confidence. This THE FORUM does. 
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